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PREFACE. 


IE great deſign of the adorable Re- 

""obiieg when he came down from L 
Heaven, was to procure peace upon earth, 
and good-will towards men. To correſpond 
with this deſirable and bleſſed purpoſe 18 the 
great end and obje&t of this Hiſtory ; particu- 
larly, amidſt the various denominations into 
' which the Chriſtian world is divided, to unite | 
in one holy bond of love, all who love our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt in fincerity, without any 
conſideration of the country they may OCCUPY 
' the forms of church government they have 
_ embraced, or the uneſſential differences in reli- 
gious opinions, which through the preſent in- 
firmity of intelle&, or the prejudices of educa- w 
tion, they may have imbibed. The true 
Church has but one head, even Chriſt ; and 
 Wg are all members one of another, It wilt 
Ss Ss Bp i; get] " 
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V1 PREFACE, 


be a better proof of our genuine Chriſtianity, 
infinitely more conduce to the ſpread of the 
Goſpel, and tend unſpeakably more to the 
edification of our own ſouls, to love one ano- 
ther out of a pure heart fervently, and to bear 
and forbear with each other in ſubordinate 
matters, than to contend for ſyſterns, or EX 
clufive eſtabliſhments. 


It is impoſlible to doubt the excellence, to 
diſpute the ability, to queſtion the learning, 
or impeach the purity of many, who have de- | 
monſtrated the genuineneſs of their faith and 
hope under all our different modes of religious 
profeſſion, the Papiſts themſelves not except- 
ed. And if the great Head of the Church 
will not exclude them from his kingdom and 
glory, and we are bound to hope that we ſhall 
meet, and be joined together in one holy 
fellowſhip through a bleſſed eternity, how 
powerfully does this call upon us to cultivate 
A greater enlargement of heart towards all the 
holy brethren ! We leave to bioots, and the 

unbleſt, 
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unbleſt, to execrate, excommunicate, and un- 
chriſtianize every man that gathers not with 


them, and dares to differ a hair's breadth from 
their dogmas or deciſions. 


But if the ſpirit 
of love and of a ſound mind, has truly taken 


* poſlefſion of our boſoms, we ſhall feel too 
F much of the bleſſedneſs of the temper itſelf 
to ſuffer unhallowed encroachments thereon. 
We ſhall watch every avenue of the heart, at 
which bitterneſs and wrath, and anger and 
clamour, and evil ſpeaking would enter, to 
diſturb the repoſe of our own ſouls, and to 
trouble our brethren ; and ſhall exemplify the 
charaQer of theeleCt of God, holy, and beloved, 
by putting on bowels of mercy, kindneſs, 


humbleneſs of mind, meekneſs, long ſuffer- 


ing. Theſe will always carry irreſiſtible evi- 
dence to the conſcience, that we have been 


truly baptiſed into Chriſt, and have put on 


Chriſt, Whilſt if any man hath not 2his ſpirit 
of Chrift, whatever elſe he may conceit he 


poſleſſes, affuredly yz Is NONE OF His. It is 


wy wiſh and prayer therefore whilſt the truth 
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viir PREVACE.- I 
is to be "UN with impartiality, that the 
heart may be enlargedin charity, and ennobled. 
with-love, without diffimulation ; for if we 
have the head and tongue of men or of at) gels, 
and have not this' divine ternper 11 exerciſe, 

we ſhould 'be but as ſounding braſs and tink-. 
ling cymbal, "Theſe are truths which can 
never be too deeply impreſſed on the con- 
ſcience, and wculcated by ail who are true 
 Churchmen.' And I pray God, that whoever 

reads the following pages may grow more 

into this diſpoſition, and look up to Him who 
giveth man knowledge,. that every freſh ac- 
quirement may be accompanied with an equal 
meaſure of fidelity, devotedneſs and love to 
_ God our Saviour, and to every foul redeemed. 
by. his moſt precious blood, whether'in cir- 


cumciſion' or uncircumciſion, barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond or free. 
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| is to be. ſought with im partrality, that the ; 


heart may be enlarged'in charity, and ennobled. 
with'love, without diffimulation ; for if we 


| have the head and tongue of men or of angels, 


and have not this' divine temper in exerciſe, 


we ſhould be but as ſounding braſs and tink-. 
ling cymbal. Theſe are truths which'can 


never be too deeply impreſſed on the con- 


ſcience, and waculcated by ail who are true 
 Churchmen. And I pray God, that whoever 


Teads the following pages may grow more 
into this diſpoſition, and look up to Himi who 
giveth man knowledge,.. that every freſh ac- 


quirement may be accompanied with an equal 


meaſure of fidelity, . devotedneſs and love to 


God our Saviour, and to every foul redeemed 
by his moſt precious blood, whether in cir- 
cumciſion' or uncircumcifion, barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond or free. | 
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HE cMabliſhinent of Etridianity x anda ir Theo- 

doſius, and the uniformity. enforced by :his 
Fran ſeemed to have placed, THE Carnormec 
Currcn on the ſurnmut of eminence.,. This added 
to all the wealth poured into it, and the patronage 
now enjoyed, caſt a glare of ſplendor around it, 
which might lead an inattentive ſpeRator to, reve- 
rence this eſtabliſhment as a glorious Church ; ; but 
corruption already preyed on the' vitals. The name. 
prevailed, but the glory was departes, The pro- 
teſſion of Chriſtianity had become general, but the 
Yor. we -- WL Þ power 
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| power of it was nearly loft. Ambition, pride, 


luxury, and all the legions of evils engendered by 
wealth and power, lodged in her boſom. Herefies, 
contentions, ſchiſms, rent her garments, and dif- 
covered her nakedneſs : whilſt every hand graſp- 
ing at pre-eminence, ſought their own exaltation, 
inſtead of in honour preferring one another, and 
m meekneſs inſtructing thoſe who oppoſed them- 
ſelves : the viftors, as well as the vanquiſhed, af- 
forded an humiliating ſpectacle of the abſence of 


all divine principle and influence. 


The divided empire began to fall in pieces, and 


to be cruſhed by its own weight ; whilſt the feeble 


hands which graſped the trembling ſceptre, ſcarcely 
defended the tottering throne on which they were 
feated. We are now ſinking into gothic barbariſm, 
eccleſiaſtical uſurpation, monkery triumphant, and 
the profeſſion of Chriftianity buried under frauds, 


follies, ceremonies, and all kinds of the moſt ridi- 


culous and debafing ſuperſtitions. I feel myſelf, 


| like the adventurous traveller, entering the burn- 
ing ſoil of Afric, furrounded with deſfolation, whirl- 


winds, moving pillars of ſand, and wide ſpreading 


| barrenneſs; and ſtretching his eager eyes over the 
waſte, to catch a riſing tree, or a verdant ſpot, 
which may afford a reſting place for his weary feet, 
and a welcome fountain to cool his parched tongue. 


IE | CHAP. 


Cent. 5.) THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. | 2 


CHAP. I. 


CALAMITIES AFPLICTING THE CHURCH. 


Ax. HE vaſt empire of Rome was now di- 
395. vided into two parts, Arcadius reigned 
at Conſtantinople, and Honorius at Ravenna, who 
had preferred it to Rome for the capital of the 

Weſt. Weak and feeble princes. Under 
AN. 400. the latter, the Goths began their ravages 

in the Weſt, continuing their incurſions 
till the final deftruQtion of the empire. Theſe were 
a ſwarm from the northern hive of barbarians, 
called by Selden, the Officina Gentium, under 
the various names of Goths, Oſtrogoths; Vandals, 


 Suevi, Alans, Franks, Burgundians, The deſola- 


tions which theſe terrible invaders fpread 

AN. 407. were inconceivable. War of ſuch a pre- 
* datory kind, itſelf muſt be abundantly 
dreadful ; but from theſe, it was peculiarly deſtruc- 
tive to all who profeſſed the Catholic faith: The 
barbarous tribes were in general idolaters, ignorant, 


warlike, living only by the ſword. Thoſe among 


them, (as was the caſe of many) who had imbibed 
any thing called Chriſtianity, had chiefly received 
B - ih it 
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it from the Arians, whom the ſeverity of the Theo- 


dofian eſtabliſhment had compelled to take refuge 


among the northern barbarians, and who, had con- 
verted them to heir Chriſtianity, In conſequence, 


the firſt irruptions of theſe ſavage conquerors were 
marked with eſpecial fury againſt the Catholic pro- | 
| fefſion. The Pagans in the ſeveral countries, who 
remained, ſeized the occaſion to ſtimulate their 
heathen brethren to avenge their wrongs on the 


Chriſtians; and wherever the Arian conquerors 


© came, their perſecutions of the Nicene belieyers 


retaliated ſeverely all the evils which they had 


themſelves ſuffered. Though I give not implicit 


credit to the report of Victor in Africa, yet the de- 


vaſtations there were great, and, the; maſſacres of 


the faithful inhuman, © Gaul and Spain. were de- 
luged with theſe barbarians ; and Genſeric paſſing 
into Africa, every where marked his way with 
blood. The biſhops, who confeſſed the true divi- 


nity of Chriſt, were tortured, maimed, baniſhed 
_ or maſſacred, and their churches. levelled with the 


on AN. 429. 


* In- the Eaſt, the "SPIE —— exercifed fi- 


milar ſeyerities, by whatever cauſe provoked, and 


threatened the extin&ion of the Chriſtian name. 


Whilſt even where the Roman dominion ftill ſub- 
fiſted, the bitterneſs and enmity between the Or- 
thodox and Heretics, ſupplied the place of Pagan 


, | adyer- 
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adyerfaries; and the conteſts for the greater biſhop- 
rics, at Rome, Conſtantinople, Alexandria, and 
= other cities, exhibited the ſcandalous conflicts of 
” men profefling the peaceable religion ,of Chriſt, 
and murdering one another in ſupport of the am- 
bitious candidates, who diſputed the ſeveral ſees 
with envenomed rage, mutual excommunications, 
and torrents of blood. How deplorable the ſtate 
of the Church muſt have been, amidſt theſe ravages 
without and within, is hardly to be conceived : 
whilſt ignorance and ſuperſtition advanced with 
— gigantic ſtrides, as truth and pony at of the 
s Scriptures were extinguiſhin EC. 


The Pagan ſyſtem, indeed, was nearly deſtroyed 
in the weſtern empire, though ſome ſymptoms of 
it yet remained ; and the impure rites of the Satur- 

_ nalia, and Lupercalia, continued to be celebrated ; 
too congenial with human depraved appetite to. 
be wholly abandoned : but freſh edicts reſtrained 
; them, and in the Eaſt the younger Theodofius. 
# _compleated the converſion of Pagan temples to' the 
> worſhip of the true God, and purged his army 
and magiſtrature fram every remnant of the Poly- 
theiſts : a few ſophiſts only remained to fan the. 
expiring flame. But the Eaſt eſcaped not the ra- 
vages'of northern barbarians. The Huns 

AN. 429. -cruelly invaded and plundered Thrace 
and its confines; the Vandals, Africa; 
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whilſt the Goths poured as a deluge on the Weſt. 
There, at laſt, after the ſackage of Rome, return- 
ing to the charge, Italy fell, with its. capital, into 

the hands of Odoacer : and hardly began 
AN. 470. to breathe under a ſettled government, 

before a new horde of Oftrogoths ſup- 
AN. 493. planted their fellows, Under Theodoric 

their leader, they conquered Odoacer, 
and after various battles, ſeized the diſputed throne. 
The miſeries of the Church during thoſe conflicts 
were terrible ; nor could ſuch acceſſions as were 


made, be any compenſation for the loſſes ſuſtained, 


Even the conquerors, when they afſumed the pro- 


_ feſſion of Chriſtianity with whole nations and 


armies baptiſed at the inſtigation, and following 
the example of their monarchs, only changed one 
ſuperſtition for another, and ſeem as much heathens 
nearly as before. Such were the Franks under 


Clovis, perſuaded by his wife to embrace her reli- 


g10n, and baptiſed by Remigius, biſhop of Rheims, 
with all his court. The hiſtory of the ſacred vial, 


but lately broken in France, is a proof of the igno- 


rance on one ide, and the knavery on the other; 


| and forbids me to entertain any higher opinion of 
_ the Chriſtianity of Remigius, than of his Catechu- 


men Clovis. An. 496. 


An. 449. The Saxons muſt not be forgotten— 
invited to aſſiſt the helpleſs Britons to expel their | 
| northern 
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northern foes, they ſeized the kingdom which they 


were called to defend ; inhumanly ravaged the 


country, deſtroyed the churches and monaſteries, 


and drove the poor remains of the Chriſtan inha- 


bitants into the mountains of Wales, and the 
peninſula of Cornwall. 


 Defſolations ſpread on every fide : but though 
the hail fell thus from Heaven, men repented not 
of their wickedneſs, and the Church grew more 
corrupt than ever, both in doQtrine and practice, 


I am tracing the Chriſtian Church through the 
wilderneſs—there I ſee the carcaſes of the rebels in 
abundance ftrewing the plain—and I am ſearching 
out the few Calebs and Joſhuas, without whom, 
ſhe had been made as Sodoma, and been like unto 
Gomorrha, 


I hardly need mention ſome attempts of the 
Jews, which, though miſchievous, ſhewed only for 


a little while, their Poon: malice againſt the 


Chriſtian name, 
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CHAP. 1; 
INTERNAL DISSENSIONS AND HERESIES. 


HE imperial eſtabliſhment. of uniformity, was - 
far from PIUNng the . peace of the Church, "2m 
or if we may jucge by experience, from advancing 


its ſpiritual” proſperity. The Church indeed be- 


came vaſt in extent. 'The wings of the temple 
were firet6h&d” out wider” arid farther, and gold and 
precidus fones; and gorgeous robes, decked the 
central ſanhary : at Rome and Conſiantinople, but 
the dibiris itiabirant was ot, 


- Fi] (193k; 


ei 411. The PO before recorded ſtill ſub- 


| ſiſted. The Manichzans continucd to diſperſe their 


wild opinions; the two original principles of 
00d 'and{evil. ' The Novatians;' Meletians, Mar- 
cionites, and others exiſted, though much reduced 
in numbers. But the Donatiſts, perticularly in 
Africa, ſeem to have gained a ſtrong intereſt : as 
they were able in a ſynod, where Auguſtin was 


victorious, to muſier two hundred and ſeyenty-nine 4 
biſhops of that perſuaſion, A proof how ſmall b 
thoſe African dioceſes muſt have been, when more AJ 
than fix bundred prelates afſembled on that occa- 2 

TorE OO upnen fion, 
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fioni The pen, and preaching of Auguſtin, thivied 


their ranks; and T wiſh theſe had been the only 
weapons he had wielded. I muſt condemn, becauſe 
I believe it both unſcriptural, and a fign of weak- 
neſs in any diſpute, where the ſecular arm is called 


in to inflict pains and penalties for opinions. Many ' 


returned to the Church from conviction ; more 
from terror of puniſhment ; and the others were. 
cruelly treated, baniſhed, or murdered. I ſee no_ 


ſhadow of ſuch conduct allowed in the Goſpel 
word. Vindicate this whoever will, my poor ſuf- 
' frage muſt be againſt ſuch proceedings. "They 


would have made me'a  Donatiſt, rather than an 
ok brngpand 


The Arians (til ſubſiſted, and ſpread thelt per- 
nicious tenets, however held down by the firong 
arm of power, and hunted' out by the orthodox 
under the Grecian Empire. Many were baniſhed; 


| but they carried with. them opinions, held with . 


greater tenacity, becauſe of the ſufferings which 
they had brought upon them; and taught with 
greater zeal among the barbarians, where they had 


taken refuge. They had under the northern 


ravagers, whoſe conſciences they directed, a fair 


opportunity of avyenging the injuries which they 


had ſuffered ; and they: were too little Chriſtians to 
negle& it. Their arm fell heavy upon the ortho- 
dox, whom they conquered, eſpecially in Africa ; 
and 
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and they pleaded in their vindication, the example 
which had been ſet them by the Theodoſian eſta 
bliſhment. Baniſhment, expulſion, and plunder, 
were the penalties they inflicted, and often death 


itſelf, Auguſtin died during a ſiege, when theſe 


Vandal Chriſtians attacked, and ſubdued his dioceſe 


and Africa, AN. 430, 


I may not here paſs over a very diſputed fact of 
Arian cruelty, and Catholic orthodoxy vindicated 


by a miracle; even the enabling thoſe Chriſtians, 


whoſe tongues were plucked out by the roots, by 
the Vandal king, to recover and ſpeak as plainly as 
ever in vindication of the deity of Chriſt. The 
hiſtorical teſtimonies of the fa&Bare. faid to be re- 
fpeRable : but the ſpirit of the times, I muſt con- 
feſs, forbids me to be credulous. I demur to the 
witneſſes; I ſuſpect fallacy in the examination ; or 
falſehood in the fact. Pious frauds had found ſuch 
vindicators in Ambroſe, Jerome, and others, that it _ 


| had become meritorious, to exalt orthodoxy by any 


means. Nor can T think the Chriſtian cauſe gain- 


| ed any real force or evidence againſt Arianiſm 


hereby. I fear the difference between the Arian 
and Catholic Chriſtians in general, in all that con- 
ſtitutes real Chriſtianity, was very little in that day, 
and except the point of doctrine itſelf, reſpecting 
the eſſential deity of Chriſt, ſuperſtition, and all 


its degrading attendants among both, were pretty 
equally 
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equally diſſeminated. The more I conſult the book 


of God, and eompare the Scripture miracles with 


| theſe, the leſs reaſon I feel to admit ſuch prodigies. 
The Athanaſian creed needs them not, and no man 
ever was convinced of divine truth favingly by 


miracle. 


Ax. 429. But new hereſics, the ſpawn of idle 
wandecrings of imagination, and eaſtern ſubtleties, 
ſprung up, to exerciſe the zeal and diſputes of the 


watchful poleraics, Neſtorius and Eutyches, two 
\. men of good reputation, ſtarted a freſh ſubject 

- for inveſtigation, reſpeRing the nature of Chriſt : 
and taking oppoſite ſides, $Orm_eg two great parties 


in the Church. 


Th incarnate God the orthodox church con- 
feſſed, perfect God, and perfect man: but the mode 


' of the hypoftatical union of the divine and human 


nature, had not been fo expreſsly defined. Apol- 


linaris had denied Chriſt a human ſoul, and ſup- 


poſed that the divine nature ſupplied its place. 


 Neſtorius, a Syrian, and his followers, to be at the 


greateſt diſtance from ſuch an idea, ſuggeſted that 
Chriſt conſiſted of wo perſons. He refuſed Mary 


the title, which religious zeal had begun to give 
her, of fcdloxos the mother of God, and allowed her 


to beonly the mo/her of Chriſt, xpisIdloxos, to whoſe 


7 buman nature alone the title ſhould | app y. Cyril, 
of 
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of Alexandria, denounced his anathemas againſt 
this new ſentiment, which were repelled by the 
| like, from Neſtorius of Conſtantinople. "The world 


was in a flame about a manner of expreſſion, which 


probably had candour and gentleneſs been uſed, 
wouldeafily have been adjuſted arid peace 

Ax. 431.: reſtored. The council of Epheſus de- 
_ elared the true faith to be, © one divine 
perſon, in whom both natures compleatly ſubſiſted 
without confuſion.” It does not appear that the 


Neftorians were a hair's breadth from admitting this 


definition, if controverſy had not exaſperated the 
ſpirits of all parties, and prevented an amicable ex- 
plication. Neſtorins denied the conſequences im- 
puted to him, from refuſing Mary the title of 
mother of God, and I think with the tranſlator of 
| Moſheim, that the term was neither ſcriptural nor 
innocent. Notwithſtanding the condemnation of 
Neftorius, his ſentiments were greatly propagated 
in the Eaſt, where ſtill a large body of Chriſtians 
remains of that denomination, | 

Ax. 448—451. Eutyches, an abbot of Conſtan- 
tinople, adopted the oppoſite ſentiment to Ne- 
ftorius, and maintained that Chriſt had but © on 


© perſon and one nature, the mcarnate word.” Hence 


he was accuſed of denying Chriſt's humanity, and 
as ſuch excommunicated and depoſed. A council 


aſſembled at Epheſus,” admitted his explication of | 


his 


a coy. 
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his ſentiments, and: exculpated him from hereſy. 
But in an appeal to Rome, which Leo, the great 
in inſolence and prelatical ambition, ſummoned 
- another: council at Chalcedon, to examine, Eu- 
tyches was condemned, baniſhed, and degraded 
- with Diofcurus of Alexandria, Cyril's ſucceſior in 
- the ſee ; and the preſident of the Ephefian coun- 
cil. Eutyches was" abſent, and not permitted to 
plead his own cauſe. Such was the violence 
and injuſtice of theſe wretched aſſemblies. Leo's 

| Tetter was adopted as conveying the ſenſe of the 
Catholic church, of #wo di/tin& natures in one per- 
' ſon, without change, mixture, or confuſion. But 
- the deciſions of the Chalcedon :council widened the 
breach it ſhould have healed. The followers of 
Eutyches explained, and perſiſted in the unity of 
the nature, though they admitted it twofold and 
compounded. Acacius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
wiſhing to moderate and reconcile all parties, en- 
_ gaged the Emperor Zeno to publiſh a decree of 
union, in order to heal the differences if poflible, 
' between all the contending parties. But the Ro- 
© man pontiff Felix, ſtruggling for ſupremacy, ſeized 
this occaſion to afſemble a new council -at Rome, 
to confirm the ſtatutes of Chalcedon, and excom- 

| municated the patriarch of Conſtantinople. Hence 
a freſh ſchiſm, and ground of quarrel aroſe. Some 
biſhops ſiding with Rome, and others with Con- 
ſtantinople : _ 
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ſtantinople : and thus the divifion between the 


Greek and Latin churches was widened. Ax. 482. 


Tt does not appear that Neſtorius or Entyches 
denied the godhead and glory of Chriſt, or the real 
atonement made by him on the croſs : but it was 
the miſerable temper of thoſe times to be ſearching 
Plato and Ariftotle, for ſubtleties of explication, 
and as ſoon as a new idea was ſtarted, it was made 
the ſubje& of ſolemn controverſy. The biſhops 


delighted in theſe wretched councils, where their 


polemic powers were to be diſplayed, and their in- 
fluence encreaſed : and thus where gentleneſs and 
a peaceable ſpirit might have healed, diſputes and 
anathemas liberally hurled at each other, widened 
the breach into irreconcileable enmity, and drove 


many farther from the truth than they really meant 


to g0; and made verbal nos mortal errors, 


But there is one hereſy yet to be taken notice of, 


- which broached in that day, and foſtered, has con- 


tinued to ſpread its fatal influence, and may be 
reckoned among the moſt deadly weeds that have 


| grown up in the garden of the Church, þ nee oe 
m all its ramifications. 


Ax. 411. This hereſy derives its name from 
Pelagius, a Briton, who with Celeſtius a Scot, firſt 
propagated 


4" yr 
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' propagated it at Rome. And being driven by the 

- gothic invaſion into Africa, carried their erroneous 
doctrines to Carthage, where they ſpread, and 
' wakened up all the zeal and powers of Auguſtin 


- to ſuppreſs them. The radical principles of this 
© herefiarch went to the deſtruction of the funda- 
A - mental docrines of revealed religion, a vicartus 
* atonement, and divine influence. He denied the cor- 


- ruption of human nature, or any imputation of ſin 

from the firſt man—affirmed that every perſon is 
..; born as pure as Adam—that fin is only the imita- 
: {oh ting Adam's tranſgreſſion—that nothing is necel- 
 fary to human perfection, but the exertion of out 
native faculties—That every man who does evil, 
' has it wholly in his own power to repent and amend 
—that the human will is as free to good as to evil, 
and requires no ſupernatural aid. —That an infant 
needs no remiſſion of fins—and that our works @ are 
meritorious of ſalyation. 


Ax. 417. PerLacivs 1s admitted to be a man of 
Irreproachable character; an able and ſubtle dif- 
putant. Attacked by the Biſhop of Hippo, he 
ſecured the favour of the patriarch of Jeruſalem; 
juſtified himſelf at an aflembly of biſhops, held in 
that city ; and afterwards at Dioſpolis. And when at 
firſt the controverſy was carried to Rome, Zofimus 
the Pope, pronounced in his favour; either ſeduced 
by the ſubtleties of Pelagius, or ignorant of the im- 

portance 
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portance of the matter in diſpute. Auguſtin, how- 
ever, and his aſſociates demurred to the Roman de- 
cifion ; continued to challenge further enquiry ; 
and at laſt prevailed upon the ' yet .not infallible 
Biſhop of Rome, to change his opinion, and. con- 
demn the heretic. This being accompanied with 
the acute. pen of Auguſtin, and the bitterneſs of 
Ferome ; and effetually ſeconded by the imperial 
penalties and puniſhments, ſuppreſſed for a while the 

ſpreading contagion. _ But a new modifi- 


Ax. 431. cation.of the doctrine under. Caſhian, a 


monk, at Marſeilles, revived, and diffuſed 


more abundantly the plcaſing poiſon, too' conge- 


nial to the pride of human nature, not: to find nu- 
merous advocates. Caiſlian ſoftened down ſome of 
the moſt revolting ſentiments againſt revelation, by 


admitting that though every man had power to com- 
mence repentance without divine preventing grace, 


merely by the calls of the word, no man could per- 


ſevere without it. He denied, that in conſequence 
of any-predeſtination, divine grace was given to one 
more than another—aftirmed that Chriſt died alike, 


and equally for all men—That the ſame grace ne- 
ceſlary for ſalvation, purchaſed by him; was alike of- 
fered to all men—That a man without grace was 
capable of faith and holy defires—That every man 
was born in a ſtate of perfect freedom of will, equal- 
ly capable of reſiſting the influences of grace, as of 
Tug with its ſuggeſtions. 
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This modification of Pelagius' doQrine, or ſemi- 


o > pelagianiſm, ſpread through all the weſtern and 


Ee. St 


A eaſtern churches. It ſuited the ſpirit of proud un- 


Z humbled man ; and many who did not think it 
” prudent to avow- all the Pelagian ſentiments, ſe- 


Gl cretly fayoured Caſſian's - opinions. The fatal 


| effects have reached our own times. It is the re- 


\ ligion of the unawakened conſcience, and will not 


* be vanquiſhed by any weapons of earthly temper, 


/ 


Auguſtin brought forth all his artillery; and 


- nobly defended the doctrines of grace, in many a_ 
| laboured treatiſe, which T may not enter upon 
| becauſe others abundantly more powerful have been 
: produced, than his, or Proſper's, his beſt affociate. 


_ Auſtin himſelf ſeems to have been miſtaken in | 
- ſome very principal points. His notions of the 
_ effect of baptiſm are highly unſcriptural. He every 

where puts /an&fication in the place of juſtification 2 
and he mingles with what is excellent, ſo many - 


monkiſh follies and ſuperſtitions, that I muſt re- 
peat my former ſuggeſtion, how much better helps 
we have for the diſcovery of Chriſtian truth, than 
are to be found in the beſt of the fathers. Who 
that hath read Luther on the Galatians, Calvin's 


Inftitutes, Edwards on Free-will, and a hoſt of 
| moderns, would prefer Auſtin, or Proſper ? But I 
= confeſs my aſtoniſhment at Mr. Milner's aflertion, 
2 © that the doctrine of particular redemption was un- 


_ Voull, C «* known 
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_ © mained equally unknown to the moderns.' 
ſhocked that the Seriptures of truth ſhould be 
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« known to the antients, ind he withed it had re- 


* Iam 


treated thus ſlightly ; or the greateſt and beſt of 
men be laid under ſo unbecoming a cenſure. The 


_ grand point Auguſtin maintains, is te neceſſity of 


drvine grace in order to ſaFvation—that there is ar 


 8ternal purpoſe of God, or predeſiination, with regard 


to thoſe who ſhall be ſaved—and that they and ory 


_ they, will finally obtain it. Theſe truths have from 

the beginning been charged with contradictions, 
and branded with ſevere uncharitableneſs, but an 
awakened conſcience, a humbled ſpirit, and a di- 


vinely enlightened heart will not perceive them. E 
mean not to enter into the defence of theſe doc- 
trines, whilſt I profeſs my belief in them. I wilt 


leave it to experience to demonſtrate, that they 


who are particularly redeemed will be the very per- 
ſons who feel themſelves bound by every tie of love 
and duty to glorify Chriſt in their bodies, and in 
their ſpirits which are his ; and thus diſplay a more 
enlarged meaſure of real holineſs in temper and 
practice, than ever was or eyer can be attained on 
any other principles, or by any other means than 
thoſe which the Spirit of God hath provided. 
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An. FUE Emperor was as yet acknowledged Y 
-451. ſupreme. He depoſed and turned out 


'©N THE CHURCH GOVERNMENT, RITES, CERE- 
MONIES AND DISTINGUISHED TEACHERS. 


the biſhops, or put them in as he pleaſed : and his 


.. portunity of enlarging their juriſdiction, and en- _ 


- influence when exerted, hitherto met little or no 
- refiſtance in nominating to the important ſees. 


by 


Conſtantinople the ſeat of his reſidence was raiſed 


to peculiar dignity. The Biſhop of Rome grew 


- Jealous, and ufing all his wiles, contended for the 
| ſupremacy. The Eaſt chiefly acknowledged the 


one, the Weſt the other ; but each miſſed no op- 


croaching upon their rival, liberally dealing out” 


their mutual anathemas. The Biſhop of Jeruſalem 
aſpired after his ancient honours, and gained the 
patriarchate of the Paleſtines. The great patriarchs 
now aſſumed the ſole right of conſecrating biſhops 
in their province : convened yearly ſynods ; en- 
couraged appeals to their courts of judicature ; 
and received complaints againſt their prelates. But 


* the Emperor as ſupreme, and general councils in- 


C2 _  terpoſed 


* 
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terpoſed to check the patriarchal abuſes. To ex- 


_ tend their authority the patriarchs endeavoured to 


attach the monks; proteQted them againſt their 
biſhops; excited diſputes between the prelates, and 
ſought to draw all power to themſelves; whilſt each 
laboured to extend the bounds of their own juriſ- 
diction at the expence of their neighbours. Rome 


_ eſpecially received applications with avidity ; and 


by a politic profeſſion of being the protecrice of 
the oppreſſed, drew appeals in abundance to her 


tribunal. By a well regulated ſyſtem of craft and | 
encroachment ſhe continued to riſe in the ſcale of 


eminence. To this ſcarce any biſhop con- 
Ax. 457. tributed more than the ambitious Leo. 
Nor did the vices of the clergy lefſen the 


reverence paid to them by the ignorant and ſuper-_ 


Nitious, The impudence of Martyn, Biſhop. of 
Tours is particular, who maintained at an imperial 
entertainment, that a preſbyter was ſuperior to an 


emperor. The falſe piety of miſerable devotees had 


made the function of the clergy a very defirable 


thing ; and introduced a horde of idle and vicious 
_ men-into the church, among whom ſaints ſprung 


up as muſhrooms : and to theſe the ſtupid vulgar 
looked up, as to the highly favoured of the deity. 


The monks, like clouds of locuſts, covered the 
face of the earth; and regimented under diverſe 
—_ ſerved to ſupport the dignity of the Church, 
and-. 
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and to afford from their body, a moſt abundant 


| ſupply for the vacant ſees. Convents multiplied 


throughout the Chriſtian world ; vaunted by the 
ſpirit of the times, as among the moſt meritorious 
of deeds. | 


. A multitude of authors, whoſe works ftll exiſt, 
though in duſt, flouriſhed ; but highly renowned 


* as they were in their day, ſcarcely attrafting no- 


© tice in ours. Even Theodoret and Auſtin will 
- hardly be ever conſulted, as commentators upon 
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Scripture, Nor do I know a ſingle individual to 
whom now a reference would be made. So tran- 
- ſcendently ſuperior is modern criticiſm, in clear- 


neſs of expoſition, evangelical doctrine, and practi- 
cal improvement. All the works of that age are 
clouded with puerilities and ſuperſtitions : which 


laſt plentifully increaſed. Departed ſpirits roſe 


into veneration ; their images. began to be held 
ſacred. A fancied immediate preſence of the ſaint 
was ſuppoſed to be attached to ſome of them : and 
falſe miracles conſecrated their deification. The 


merit of viſiting the tombs of martyrs, and pilgrim- 


ages to other famed places grew into a thouſand 
abuſes ; and relics were eſteemed a ſovereign cure 
for diſeaſes of body or mind ; for driving away de- 
vils, and a charm againſt every human miſery. The 
Biſhop of Rome among; the firſt, encouraged this 
lucrative trade, and himſelf diſperſed theſe wonder- 

| CS: ful. 
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ful favours to the deluded multitude. In aid of all 


the noſtrums invented to quiet 1nen's conſcicnces 
in this life, the purgatorial fire, adopted from the 
Heathen, came in aid, to ſave them in the next; 
and as the clergy claimed the moſt ample power of 
regulating its ſeverity, or terminating its duration, 
the deceived crowd were eager to procure their 
help to alleviate their expected ſufferings, or to 
thorn the years of their torment. 


Aﬀecting the moſt ſublime attainments of per- 


fetion, - the myſtics, before mentioned, drew the. 
gaping crowd to admire their ſelf-inflicted auſfteri- 
ties. Under pretence of exalting the ſpirit to 
-bigher communion with God, by faſting and ma- 
cerations, and expoſition to all the inclemencies 
of the ſky, like the Jogis of the Eaſt, from whom 


probably this folly derived its origin, men ſtood on 
piltars, immoveable, for years together, and there 


expired. Among theſe Simeon Stylytes acquired 


peculiar glory, by raiſing his pillars from fix to 
forty cubits high, and there exhibiting his won- 
derous ſanRtity to the admiration, and almoſt ado- 
'ration, of the gazing multitude. Againſt theſe 
and the like abuſes, ſo much in vogue, one man, 


named Vigilantius, a preſbyter, is ſaid to have 
"remonſirated. His zeal againſt the rage for relics 
and the riſing idolatry, provoked the iraſcible Je- 


"ome, | IIs monkiſh pes of the prevailing ſu- 
perſtitions, 
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— WD ſo violently aſſaulted the impertinent 
© reformer, that he was glad to purchaſe bis ſafety 
# by his ſilence: \ 


: "The ceremonies of the Church grew in propor- 

© tion, as-the life of religion was loſt. The clergy 

; * failed not to make themſelves important ; and the 

| ignorance of the.times, and the eſtabliſhed ſuper- 

- ſtitions regarded zhem, as only capable of approach- 

7 @ cog the Deity, and obtaining favourable reſponſes 

from him. A pomp of worſhip, garments, utenſils, 

_altars, awed the vulgar into reverence ; and a round 

= of perpetual bawling ſervices, night and day, kept up 

- ' the ſemblance of fervent devotion. The churches 

- were loaded with finery, and the Neſtorian contro- 

* verſy introduced Mary, with her Son, in the firſt 

- and moſt conſpicuous place of the orthodox ſanc- 

tuary. Solid filver encaſed and enſhrined the rot- 

- ten bones, bodies, and. relics of the ſaints. The 
public penance was now cunningly diſpenſed with, 

. and provgte confeſſion to a prieft ſubſtituted in its 
ſtead. And thus to receive abſolution, was as 


convenient tor the culprit, as it gave importance 
to the ghofl y father. 
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CHAP. 1V. 
' ON THE TRUE SPIRITUAL CHURCH. 


UT where, amidſt error, ſuperſtition; and pre- 
vailing ungodlineſs, is the true Church to be 


found ? I anſwer, among a few, who till held the 


head Chriſt, and continued to worſhip him in ſpi- 


Tit and in truth : but, 'T confeſs, on viewing the 


yarious parts of the Church, I hardly know where 


to fix for preterence. All ſeem to have corrupted 


their ways. The greater eccleſiaſtics appear too 
ambitious and contentious for truth's lowly dwell- 


Ing. y cannot look for real religion in a Leo, a 

Felix, or Dioſcurus : nor can 1 hope to find it 
ainong” the Pclagians, who deny the influences of 
divine grace, however” fpecious their plea or ap- 


pearance. ' The Arians furniſh as violent and bit- 


ter a ſpirit, : s they ſhew a radical error in doc- 


trine. Shall I ſearch the convents? Perhaps an 
individual may be found, a ſingular exception to 
the general rule. Shall I gaze upon the pillared 
ſaints, or the ſolitaries of the deſert? They will 
aftord nothing which can anſwer my criterion 


- of pure religion. Yet I ſhall not doubt but.the ®? 
Lord had a people 551 the world. Au- | 
guſtin ] 
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by guſtin was evidently a bright and ſhining light 
F among the unen of that generation : in conduct 
It exemplary, as ſound in faith, and zealous for its 
4 purity. We hear of four hundred and forty-ſix 
z biſhops aſſembled with him in Africa, then appa- 
” rently the garden of the Church. Theſe, many of | 
: them at leaſt, may be ſuppoſed men of like minds 
© with himſelf: and the ſmall flocks, occupying 

© their care, and under their immediate ſuperintend- 
ance, bleſt by their labours. Their ſituation in life 
*was probably ſuch as Ammianus before deſcribed 
- it, indigent, devout, ſimple, like the* people to 
' whom they miniſtered, and with whom much of 
the power of godlineſs yet reſted. And, no doubt, 
in other parts of the empire, many reſembling theſe 
were found, far from the greater ſees, the conſtant 
: objects of ambition and avarice, and diſtant from 
© the councils of polemic bitterneſs and contention : 
- men who holding the faithful word, ſhunned un- 
profitable diſputes, intent on the edification of | 
| their flocks, IN ada. 262 which 1 1s after _ 
| lineſs. | 
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The labours of St. Patrick in Ireland, were ſaid 
| to be attended with ſuch effects on that wild peo- 
ple, as to give hope that ſomething better than no- 

- minal, Chriſtianity was produced. It muſt. be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the legendary tales of 
Pars: Poon Apoſtles are to be heard with much 
; | heſitation, 
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heſitation, and the arch-biſhoprics beſtowed as 
their rewatds,. render their' motives as ſuſpected as 


their reports were exaggerated. Whether the me- 


tropolitan of Armagh was a real faint of God, is 
not a little problematical. 


; But not among the Catholics only would I 
ſeek the true Church ; with the reputed heretics 
alſo, 1 ſhall expect to find men of a right ſpirit, 
and truly devoted to the Lord Jeſus Chritt, nowith- 
_ fianding the haſty anathemas: denounced againſt 
them. | The Novatians were ftill a body ſubfiſting 
"under boly biſhops. Nor can I doubt that the 
Neftorians, at leaſt many of them, were partakers 


-of the grace of God in truth, as their fervent. zeal 


to ſpread the Goſpel of Chriſt ſtrongly demonftrated, 


Indeed, the very diſputes themſelves, however to 


be lamented and condemned, would cxcite ſome 


to more careful examination of- the Scripture, to 


watchfulneſs and prayer : and whilſt the diſputants 


. -themſelves confefled the incarnate God, and faith 


in his vicarious atonement, however they differed 
in the explication of inferior points of doctrine, we 


may hope their errors might not be fatal. 


The grievous ſufferings alſo of many, through 


the incurſions of the Barbarians, or the ſavageneſs 
of Arian perſecutors, could not but greatly tend. 


to awaken in their minds deeper views of eternal 
_ things, 
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: Y Ebings, and drive the faithful to ſeek ther reſt 3 in 


the great Shepherd of Iſrael, and in waiting for 


his ſalvation : whilſt thoſe who yielded their bodies 
#to ſtripes, impriſonment and death itſelf, for the 
© preſervation of a good conſcience, gave the moſt 
if { unequiyocal evidence, that they acted under a di- 
7 vine principle, and knew in whom they had be- 


mg.) i 


© heved. 
It muſt be admitted by thoſe who know the 
word of God, and the nature of true Chriſtianity, 


A - that amidſt its moſt extenſive ſpread, among the 


many called, there never were but few choſen : not 
” to advert to the growing ſuperſtitions, and the 


; E aaked mode of baptiſing whole nations; even 


where the beſt teachers, and the greateſt truth re - 
mained, the multitudes were only zz the Church, 

- but not of the Church, umted by an outward pro- 
ſeflion indeed, but never joined to the Lord in one 
ſpirit. The ftate of things at that time. nearly 
reſembled the preſent. "The greater dignitaries of 


” the Church too much men of this world; the in- 


ferior clergy under their influence, and chufing 
the miniſtry for its advantages, or an idle life : and 
the people like their prieſts, eafily engaged in the 
pageantry. of rites, ceremonies, and ſuperſtitious 
obſervances ; though a generation was preſerved, 
who cleaved to the Lord, in one faith, and ſeryed 
bing out of a pure heart fervently. 
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| The dotqtrines of trath, with the ſame creeds, 


| which we ſubſcribe, were the avowed faith of the 


orthodox, whatever unhallowed ſuperſtitions were 
added to the ritual, and however prevalent the 
Arian hereſy might be, and the equally deadly, 
though' more plauſible doctrines of Pelagianiſm. 


_ Fhefe laft, indeed, ſapped the vitals of Chriſtianity, 


Inſtead of a finner lying at the foot of the Croſs, 
to ſeek pardon and peace through atoning blood, 
the pride of ſelf-ſufficiency, and- the vain conceit 
of attaining perſonal perfection by innate human 


ability, rendered the ſacrifice of Chriſt uſclefs, and 
the Spirit of God, and all his operations unnecef- 
ſary. Whoever 1s capable of ſaving himſelf will 
Not: need nor defire to be indebted to another : 
But. a generation remained according to the elec- 


tion of grace, ſuch as Auguſtin deſcribes, who had 
not fo learned Chriſt, but lived in humble depend- 
ance on his atonement, and expected to receive, 


and were actually blefled with experimental influ- 


ence from the Spirit of all grace, which God, our 
father in Chriſt, ever promiſed to give to thoſe who 
aſk him. -. I can eſteem none in any age, as wor- 
thy the name of Chriſtians, but thoſe who being 


baptiſed into Chriſt, have received the Spirit of 
Chriſt, and put on Chriſt. Such I diſcover in that 
day, choſen, and called, and faithful ; few indeed, 
and of. ſmall reputation : but does any real Chrij- 


Han, in any age or place, expect to find more ? 
CHAP, 
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CENTURY VI. 
_ CHAP. I. 


THE GENERAL STATE OP THE OUTWARD CHURCH. 
4 E are deſcending into the regions of nk. ; 
: neſs, and the ſhadow of death ; where 
"ſcarce a ray of truth caſts its feeble glimmerings 
to light the benighted traveller on his way to the 
celeſtial city. The progreſs of barbariſm advanced 
Fapidly. Goths and Vandals reigned. 'The em- . 
{perors of the Eaſt, Anaſtaſius and Juſtin, exerted 
ineffectual efforts to ſtop their ravages. The very 
- ſtruggles to reſiſt the invaders, increaſed the miſe- 
1 ries of mankind. A momentary triumph 
-AN. 534, of Juſtinian, by Belifarius in Africa, and 
AN. 553, Narſes in Italy, was ſucceeded by freſh 
AN. 508. ſwarms of Lombards, who fixed their 
_ empireover the degenerate Romans, and 
ruled them with a rod of iron. Yet the conquerors 
: themſelves, by degrees melted down into the ſame 
: maſs with the vanquiſhed, adopted their religion, 
+ and exchanged the ritual of Heatheniſm for Chriſ- 
| tianity ; from which its features were now ſcarcely 
# to be diſtinguiſhed. Wonderous and wretched | 
; conyerſions of whole nations, Germans, Gauls, Bri- | 
Z.tons, encreaſed the fame of the monkiſh apoſtles, - 
H | who 
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who miniftred baptiſin to them by thouſands; where 
a queen was gained, and a- complaiſant monarch 


yielded to her ſolicitations, and ordered the con- 


verſion of his ſubjets, Left in all their former 
ſavageneſs of manners, licentiouſnefs, and igno- 


Tance, the repetition of a formula taught them, and 


the fign of the croſs, admitted them with facility 
within the Church's pale: except the change of 
names, little perceptible difference appeared be- 


tween the Chriſtian converts and the Pagan ; for, 


to facilitate the means of their converſion, the great 


_ Gregory of Rome, had expreſsly granted autho- 


rity, as we have ſeen, to enjoy the ſame indul- 
gences at the tombs and ſhrines of martyrs and 
confeflors, as had been uſual in the temples of their 
former deities, with all the ſports and paſtimes at- 
tendant on theſe feſtivities : only the images of the 


Virgin and her Son, of apoſtles and ſaints, were 


worſhipped inſtead of Thor and XY riga. 


Miracles multiplied under fach apoſiles and 
ſuch an auditory ; and produced as rapid conver- 


ſions, as admiration, nay, almoſt adoration, of the 


ſacerdotal order, who were inveſted with this high 


privilege. It would be hardly needful to enter into 


the detection of the frauds to which Papiſts them- 
ſelves are now aſhamed to give credit ; or the 


falſehood of miracles wrought by men, little ſeru- 


pulous about the means of deceit, provided they 
advanced, 
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Padvanced, what they called the intereſts of Chriſ- 
tianity, and their own importance ; and got en- 
Howments for churches and monaſteries. Moſheim 
74 E ofers the fraud of theſe prodigies, becauſe they 
Woroduced no real obedience to the doctrines and 
Flaws of the Goſpel ; which indeed real miracles 
Fcould have no more. done than pretended ones. 
*Converts of this kind could add very little to the 
ZChurch, any more than the Jews, compelled to 
"confeſs Chriſt by the power of Juſtinian, or bap-_ 
| tiſed under the ſword of Childeric. In theſe zeat- 
"bus exertions, Gaul and Spain ſtand peculiarly 
Eminent. But all the power of monarchs, and all 
the wiles of falſe apoſtles, hardly repleniſhed the 
Y 'ravages made by the Saxons in Britain, the Lom- 
= bards in Italy, and the Huns in Thrace and Greece. 
"In Perſia the deſolations were ſtill more dread< 
ful under Choſroes, and reduced the profeſſion of 
— Chriſtianity very low. So that the converſion of 
_ the Anglo-Saxons, by Auguſtin, and his monks, 
+ of the Iriſh by Columbus, of the Alans, Lazi, Bo- 
LY] hemians, and ſome ſavage hordes near the Euxine 
= ſea, added comparatively but little to-the nominal 
© fold, which had been waſted by war and the ſword. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. ; 


ON THE INTERNAL STATE OF THE NOMINAL 
' | CHURCH. 


ERE all is as dark and gloomy within as 
without inauſpicious. Ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition advanced with rapid ftrides, as the ravages 
ſpread on every fide. And the greateſt ſaints, even 
Pope Gregory, contributed to it, as much as the 
moſt ſtupid barbarians. His abhorrence of all 
pagan literature induced him to proſcribe the no- 
bleſt works of heathen antiquity, and to devote the 
writings of Livy, and other admired authors of an- 
cient Rome to the flames. Ax. 590. 


The monks, now cloiſtered and ſeparated from 


the reſt of the world, preſerved the little literature 
which remained in the weſtern world. But covered 


with the thick darkneſs of bigotry and ſuperſtition, 


their labours are ſuppoſed to haye done much more 
harm than good. As all truth and godlineſs were 
ſuppoſed to be drawn from the writings of the 


fathers, and all excellence to be compriſed in the bs £ 
legendary lives of ſaints and martyrs, on them their 
firſt cares were exerciſed ; and in the great want of 
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Ween eraſed, in order to give place to theſe para- 
Eons of piety and compilations. Indignation riſes 
fon reviewing theſe miſerable compoſitions of con- 
Fventual folly. And whilſt we regret. that men 
Hhould be thus uſeleſsly employed, we ſigh for the 
"deſtruRtions they have made, now foreyer irre- 
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|: AN. 552539. Scarcely an author of that age 
{hall I except Boethius and Caffiodorus ?) affords 
f k treatiſe that we ſhall ever peruſe for edification. 
ZTheir commentaries on Scripture are wretched, 
Zeither confiſting of quotations ill-tacked together 
* the fathers and ancient doctors, called catence, 
Zchains : : or the ſtill highly eſteemed allegorical in- 
-terpretations, where all is viſionary ; perverted by 
the moſt abſurd imaginations of fanciful ſuper- 
- ſition, or buried in hidden meanings and myſ- 
'teries, which the more removed from the plain and 
| common. ſenſe of mankind, appeared the more 
| wonderful and profound. Whilſt thefe were held 
1 up as the mirrors of do&rine; the models of pradiice 
$ were blazoned in the lives of the ſaints; and ſuch 
& aints | decked out in all the frippery of monkiſh 
q fooleries and ſelf-inflituted ſervices of voluntary 
$ humiliation, and atrocious mortifications of the 
= You 1. 0D | body; 
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body ; preſented for the wonder, worſhip, and imi- 
tation of the ignorant; and daubed all over with 


_ the lying miracles which frand- invented, and cre- 


dulity admired. 


. With ſuch tuition and ſuch examples, real reli- 


gion muſt have needs ſunk to a very low ebb + 'yet 


aſtoniſhing to tell all. theſe pretended to teach and 
lead to the fummit of human perfe&tion : and a 


' thouſand rules were preſcribed for the more or leſs 


perfect, in order to eltevate men to-ſaintfhip and 
beatification ; the miſerable deluſions of pride and 
felf-righteouſneſs ; and tending to the utter ſub- 
verſion of the fimplicity, which is m Chriſt. The 


is Scriptures were forgotten, the one invariable guide 


to a holy converfation ; + whilſt all theſe ſelf-in- 
ftituted forms and follies were ſuppoſed to advance 
the Chriſtian'to a higher IE" of OE than the 
bible ever taught. 


Ax. $43. | An thefe multiplying orders of 


fanatic ſuperſtition, the BenediQines now aroſe, and 


grew into ſingular eminence under Benedict their 


founder. The profefled object of their inſtitute was 


to promote a ſpirit of ſuperior piety : but that which 


engaged the patronage of Rome was the ſervile ſub- 
miſſion inculcated to her authority. Theſe ſpread 


with Cs rapidity in the weſtern, world, at- 


trated 
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tracted the reveretice” and ſpoils of deluded de- 
votees ; and ſoon wallowed in wealth and proflt- 
gacy,' like their monaſtic” ONE 91 NN ht 


gs them. at 


Whilf "thas monks: and viſionaries were thus 
active on the one hand, the'pagan philoſophers, not 
yet extin&t, on the other, attempted to put a new 


* face on the old religion; ' and borrowing ſome of 


the features of Chriſtianity, broached new and more 
plauſible ſyſtems of heatheniſm ; which amidſt the 


great decay of true Chriſtianity ill found many 
- abettors. Among theſe, Chalcidius was the moſt 


eminent, and fo artfully wove together his'/philoſo- 
phic, pagan 'and chriſtian opinions, as to" make it 
dubious to which of theſe he profeſſionally belong- 
ed : though the decifion is of little importance. He 
might take his choice, and be {till the ſame man. - 


| Ax. 582. | But the Charch, however fallen in 

wiſdom and purity, had made pretty conſiderable 
advances in pride and contention, at leaſt the heads 
of religion, who arrogated that name to themſelves; 
and liberally dealt out anathemas againſt all who 
preſumed to: doubt their deciſions or difpute- their 
pre-eminence. The title of ecumenical, conferted 

on John, the Faſter, Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 


Rs We the jealouſy and mortified the pride of the 
pe Ag | Roman Pontiff, more anxious about theſe vain diſ- 
D323 tinctions, 
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tinQions, than the life of godlineſs. The chriſtian 
world was in a flame, reſpe&ting two worthleſs be- 
ings probably, who had power and artifice enough 
to influence all their prelatical partiſans to eſpoufe 
their quarrels, with the bitterneſs and bigotry that 
perſonal diſputes and zeal for ſuperiority naturally 
gender. Conſtantinople claimed equality with 
Rome univerſally, and ſupremacy over the Eaſt ; 
but Gregory and Pelagius as ftoutly afſferted their 
ſuperiority : and affeRted in right of their ſee, at 

leaſt to be primi inter pares, on account of the emi- 


-nence of their founders, Peter and Paul, with other 


arguments equally curious and concluſive. The 


_ eaſtern Church generally cleaved to Conſtantinople, 
the weſtern to Rome : but whenever a prelate 


thought himſelf opprefled, he was ſure. to find a 
protector at Rome, whither his appeal was invited. 
And he failed not,. as courtly paraſites, who. ſeek 
favour, uſually do, to extol that juriſdiction, as de- 
rived from heaven, and that biſhop as God's vice- 
gerent which decided in his favour. But fuch 
juriſdiction was defpiſed at Conſtantinople: and 
even the Gothic barbarian monarchs ſtill exerciſed 
their ſupremacy at Rome, and ſuffered none to fill 


the ſee but with their approbation ; ſummoned 


councils by their authority, and judged the clergy 
at their tribunals. Nor had that encroaching ſee as 


et dared to diſpute the imperial dominion : but 


however reluctantly, ſubmitted to an authority it 
To was 
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was wiiable'1 to reliſt, The fulminations afterwards 
ſo dreaded, had not hitherto been preſumed to be 
hurled at Kings and Emperors. 


The corrupt lives of the clergy bore a growing 
proportion to the wealth accumulated, the honours 
claimed by them, and the veneration paid to them. 
The imperial edicts and eccleſiaſtical canons pre- 
ſerve a record ſhameful to peruſe of the prevailing 
abuſes which called for ſuch reſtraints. The biſhops 
of Rome ſtand branded out of their own mouths 
by the mutual criminations of the contending can- 
didates, for the holy ſee, with every thing deteſta- 
ble. At the cloſe of the iaſt century, Symmachus 


and Laurentius, by afſaſſinations, maſſacres, and 


perpetual tumults, ſtrove for the ſacred tiara. Three 
councils aſſembled at Rome, were as unequal to 


© quiet the diſturbances as to determine the truth of 


the immoral and flagitious accuſations alike forci- 
bly urged by both parties againſt their antagoniſts, 
and probably equally true. However' the papal 


chair was conſigned by Theodorie to Symmachus, 


without any evidence of his having juſtified him- 


ſelf from the charges laid againſt him. Indeed im- 


punity added to their preſumption ; the greateſt 
crimes of the clergy ſeldom. expoſed them to the 
flighteſt corretion. Omnia Rome venalia, all things 
at Rome are On fale, was as true of Rome papal, as 

3 | D 3 pagan, 
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pagan; Belifarius fold: the jfee to Silverius, for two 
Hundred. pounds: of: gold, and. delivered, Vigilius 
to. his competitor, who ſoon made away. with bis 
rival, 


Ax: 536; With ſuch wickedneſs jn.high places, 
what could be expected of their immediate depend- 
ants ? Yet they contrived to maintain their domt- 
nion over the ſuperſtitious and: ignorant. people. 
Nor did any thing in their condud , prevent the 
multitude from laviſhing , their treaſure to procure 
abſolution, - which theſe good men alune could 
grant, and the participation of the merits of de- 


parted ſaints and martyrs, which was only to be 
ſecured through their mediation, and inſtrumen- 


tality, 

© The roar of BOY WY and of al who contri- 
bake to this .unnatural ſecluſion, filled the world 
with convents,- and. the. outward church with its 
moſt, zealous defendants. This great. army fought 
in one uniform cauſe their own privileges and thoſe 
- of the church to which I0CY; belonged. » 


"Ronprligion.; now thies to the FRO the 


power of religion was loſt in the form, and the. 
ſpirit: of deyotion 1n endleſs rites and ceremonies ; 


which S1VIDg JOPrLINEe A to the machiniſts, and'in- 
| ercaling 
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4 

#6 ” creaſing the horde of clergy, filled alfo.their pockets 
; | with riches : for however greatly the-mer# of good 
i” works was vaunted to the people, the prieſts muſt . 


br 5 paid: for their ſervices. No- penny, no. maſs; 
© The canon of the maſs now produced by the great 
* Gregory, with all its pomp and fooleries, became 
= more univerſally celebrated. Images of ſaints, and 
» relics multiplied ſo, immenſely, that there were 

b ſometimes more bones of a ſaint than ever belonged 
[ .to a human body ;' and afterwards more; pieces of 
4 * the true croſs then would' have made a, tree big 
enough for the two malefactors alſo. - Purgatory: 
 kept.up its lucrative trade. The merit any, man 
' wanted. might be purchaſed. by building churches 
and monaſteries ; or maintaining communities of 
idle monks, fanatic or profligate; or by. intereſting 
_ the dead on their behalf and buying alittle of the 
i ſuperabundance of their merits. Theſe the Church | 
_ appropriating to, herſelf, /with the relics, ranſacked 
| even the oil of the lamps that burned. at the tombs 
_ | of the martyrs, and with great ceremony the Biſhop 
” of Rome. diſpoſed of this rich commodity, at no'in. 
| conſiderable. price : and ſent it as the greateſt pre- 
| ſent even to crowned heads. And no! wonder, it 
i Ee inyeſted with celeſtial energy, to chaſe away 
E the. damons and evil. ſpirits, and. ta;heal alike the 
= diſcaſes of body and mind. Yet theſe high tavours 
4 | were ya always Wanted. An application from the, 
4 DVD 4 Pas: 
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Empreſs Conftantina being made to St. Gregory, 
to obtain ſome relics of St. Peter or Paul, he re- 


fuſed: from the danger of approaching them : his 
| predeceffor. having been troubled with dreadful 
- viſions for his preſumption, at having only ſome of 


the plates touched which were near them. He tells 


her that-an attempt to change ſomething in the 


tomb of St. Lawrence, was puniſhed with the death 
of the monks and churchwarden—that ſuch pre- 
cious relies as thoſe of the Apoſtles themſelves 
could not be given ; but'a' rag, which had ap- 


proached -their bodies would be ſufficient to pro- 


duce miraculous effeats. However, as a great fa- 


vour he promiſes herſome filings of St. Peter's chain, 


inchaſed in a key ; ſuppoſing the prieſt, who was 
authoriſed to touch this holy jewel, could file a few 
particles from it ; for the ſacred file was endued 
with ſuch miraculous powers, that it could only 
procure them for the worthy ; if uſed for others, it 


made no. more impreſſion than on a rock of ada- 


mant.. We read and ſtand amazed-at ſuch fooleries, 


arid: ftill-more to hear ſuch a man blazoned by Mr. 
Milner for his © eminent piety, integrity and hu- 
mility.” The very names of' new ſaints, feſtivals 


and litanies with the forms of conſecration, would 
fill a folio, inftead of meriting to blot a page. And 


' what is ridiculous enough, the lupercalia or feaſt 


of Pan with all its impurities, received a new title, 
FESTIGUTEL -- EEE: Ms 


+ 
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= as the feſtival of zhe YVirgin's purification, with 
” the heathen rites continued. Temple upon temple, 
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\HE fame hereſies continued to afford abun- 
dant matter for the polemics of councils, and 


to exerciſe the zeal of the orthodox ; happy bad 


that zeal been more employed upon their own 
touls, and the promoting the fſalyation of others, 
rather than in hurling anathemas at thoſe who dif- 


fered from them in opinion; and theſe opinions, 


only diſtinguiſhed from their own, by ſhades of 


differences, perhaps, not affecing the effential 
truth. Of theſe I cannot but reckon rhe Nova- 


titans ; many of the Donatiſts : the Neſtorians alſo, 


I fhall hope well of; nor reject the Eutycheans, 
among whom, with ſome blameable tenacity for 


fupporting their own particularities, I ſtil] truſt the 
truth, as it is in Jeſus, remained, Nor ſhall I ut- 
terly reject even the Semi-pelagians, whoſe errors 


were.of a more ſuljcions kind. 


Ax. 521. Curious and oopntitable queſtions 
reſpeCting the nature of Chriſt, chiefly engrofſed 


attention, and were furiouſly diſputed. Did one of 


the Trmuty ſuffer? Was his nature compounded ? 
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, Wand: the. like, {Thus it will be always obſervable, 


© that when the ſubſtance is loſt, men will be COn- 


4 Pons. for 456 —__: 


Ax: 545553. But one of that moſt pregnant . | 


- ſubjects of debate, reſpetted Origen and his dif- 
© ciples, who, ſmitten by a variety of councils and 
- $ <-n005, ſill continued to maintain their ground. 


” This cauſe eſpouſed and defended by Theodore of 
| Cotr, excited the warmeſt emotions ; and though 
” condemned and re-condemned, held up its head 

| and flouriſhed. Juſtinian, who had paſſed a ſe- 
vere edict againſt Origen and his followers, was 


4 this greatly influenced by Theodore, an Origeniſt; 


= and a Monophyſite. © In order to reduce: the Ace- 
os hat, a violent branch of the Monophyſites to re- 
- union, and thereby artfully to involve! the council 


g of Chalcedon and - the Nettorians in the ſame cen- 
- ſure, he perſuaded the Emperor, as a conciliatory 


attempt to iſſue an edi, condemning what 'was- 
+ called the 7hree chapters, or the works of three bi= 
© ſhops, in the council'of Chalcedon, favourable to 
= the Neſtorian cauſe: and thus endeavoured to 
= avenge himſelf on'the Pope Vigilius, and thoſe'who 
1 had engaged the Emperor to conderiiti' Origen. 
ol Vigilius and the African biſhops fired at this at- 
"of tempt, immediately aſſembled, and condemned the 
Fe | Emperor and his edict, as derogatory to the ho- 
- | 2our of the three biſhops, whoſe works were Cen- 


ſured ; 
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fared ; and alfo to the council of Chalcedon, whoſe 
authority was ſo far impeached. Juſtinian, offend- 


ed at the oppoſition of the.Roman Pontiff, ordered | 


his appearance at Conſtantinople ; and having got 
tim into his power, compelled his acquieſcence on 
the ſubject of the three chapters : but Vigilius, on 
his return to Rome, being ſeverely cenſured by the 


Ilyricum and African biſhops, retracted, and in a 


new council of ſeventy biſhops, . condemned what 
he had himſelf ſubſcribed, for elſe they threatened 


they would withdraw from his communion, and 
excommunicate him as an apoſtate. This provoked 
a ſecond imperial condemnation of the three chap- 
_ ters; and after many altercations and diſputes, pro- 
duced the 5th ecumenical council of Conſtanti- 


nople, which confirmed the Emperor's edi&t, and 
condemned Orzgen, and the three chapters, as here- 


tical, Vigilius refaſed his ſubſcription, and the 
Emperor in wrath ordered him into baniſhment. 
A fourth -time the infallible Pontiff now changed 


his opinions, and ſubſcribed the decrees of the 


council, charging as execrable blaſphemies, what 


be had vindicated as apoſtolical truth : but many 
biſhops refuſed their afſent, and ſeparated from his 
communion : and a breach was made, which was 
for a long while uncloſed. 


\ The Donatifts favoured by the Vandal]. con- 
querors, enjoyed a degree of peace and proſperity ; 


but 


\ I'S; 
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lm but the oppoſition of Gregory, and the orthodox, 


74 ſeems to have prevailed ; and after the end of the 


bs century, we hear little more of theſe heretics. .. . 


The Arians maintained a firmer ation : for a 
long while protected by the northern clans, whom 
| they had diſcipled, and making their enemies feel 
the rigour of their arm. - But the Vandals. being 
expelled from Africa, and Italy recovered, theſe 
provinces returned to the orthodox faith, and ſe- 
' veral of the Gothic kings, whether from policy or 
- conviction, changing their opinions, Ariamitm Joſt 
= ground prodigioufly betore the expiration of. this 
= century, and has never ſincc riſen into power or 
” eminence: though ſill bubbling up in the Church 
” to trouble its repoſe. 


'The Neſtorians in the Eaſt were the moſt zeal- 
| ous Chriſtians, and ſpread abroad their tenets 
abundantly. The ſeat of their patriarch, . was: Se- 
lencia in Perſia, from whence their miſſionaries 
= are ſaid to have extended Chriſtianity into India, . 
Armenia, Arabia, Syria, and all the countries ad- 
& jacent. Though ſuffering often under the Perſian 


monarchs, they were more favoured than any other 
ſect of proteſſing Chriſtians, 


An. 578. One man, by his indefatigable zeal 
and induſtry, revived the expiring. cauſe of the 
Mono- 
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Monophyfites : a' proof of the power of unwearied 


 Jabour'and'great abilities. Scarce a biſhop'of emi- 
' nence remained among the Eutycheans, when an 


obſcure perſon, named Jacob Baradeus, a monk, 
ſtarted from his cell, and awakening his brethren 


_ to adivity, ſpread the tenets of the Monophyſites, 


through Syria, Meſopotamia, Armenia, Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyſſinia ; and dying in the ſee of 
Edefla, left a flouriſhing ſociety of his denomina- 


tion, who bore the name of Jacobites from him, as 
| their reſtorer. A large body of Chriſtians of that 
denomination ſubſiſts in. the Eaſt and in Abyfſi- 
nia; and though Abyſlinian Chriſtianity appears 


reduced very low, in Egypt and: Syria they till 
remain, and the Armenians of that ſe& are yet 


numerous and reſpectable. - Different opunions 


about curious and ſpeculative points, which it 
would be uſeleſs to particularize, indeed divided 


them among themſelves ; but they ſtill formed one. 
body, and maintained communion with each other. 
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ſervation grows the Church of the firſt-born, 


- atmoſphere of gothic ravages darkened the ſcene; 


' the heretical prevalence of Arianiſin - during a 


; great part of the century, contribated to-extinguich 
j the light in Iſrael : and Pelagianiſm, in its branches 
; : wide diffuſed, ſpread the ſubtle poiſon of pride and 
: human ſufficiency, through'a body, already weak- 
" ened by a thouſand wounds, and bleeding at every 
pore. | If we add the reign of ſuperſtition ; the 
- clouds of locuſt monks who overſpread the earth ; 


© the general neglect of the ſcriptures; the univerſal 


* ignorance prevalent ; and encouraged, in order to 
* give greater weight and importance to the de- 
: ceivers and jugglers, whoſe frauds and falfe mi- 
| racles ſupplanted all the neceffity of revelation ; 
Z we ſhall no longer wonder, that we find fo F008 
# faithful, but that any ſhould remain. 


| Av. 543—582. I have led UTP 
_ writers of that age, 2 and their works ; and I confefs 
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I can find little ſoundneſs in principle, and leſs in 


_ practice : unleſs I ſhould exhibit thoſe lights of 


the Church, Benedict and his affociates, whofe 


multiplied rules for a feraphic life, ike the phari- 
faic traditions mentioned by our Lord, made men 


only ſevenfold more the children of Satan and 
pride than before. If I take John the Faſter ; 


Gregory the Great ; or that adulator of the Roman 


ſee, Ennodius; alas! the very beſt of them is 


| Tharper than a thorn hedge : more ſuited to pierce 
and wound with their aſperities and follies, than to 
feed with any berries of truth, which they produce. 


Under ſuch tutors, - the pupils could receive but 


miſerable information ; and ignorance, | eſtabliſhed 
_ as a Jaw, reduced the knowledge of God our Sa- 


viour, and faith and. true holineſs, to a very low 
ſtandard. Yet the light of Hracl was not quite 
put out ; nor the power of divine grace utterly 


withheld. - He that promiſed to be. with, and in 
his Church, always, even to the end of the world, 
had not forſaken the earth. There were to be 


found, I. doubt not, biſhops and congregations, 


where the truth as it is in Jeſus continued to be 


preached ; and though mixed with ſome of the ſu - 


perſtitions of the day, not deſtitute of divine nflu- 
ence: and many individuals in ſimplicity and godly RE 
fincerity, followed the adorable maſter in the rege- 
neration,, without troubling themſelves with Ariſ- 
_ totle, or Plato, and: their ſubtleties or ſophiſms. 


'Fhe 


BEE SA 44Y 


Wiffipation, and worldly purſuits, were moſt pro- 
EÞably beſt preſerved from the corruption which is 
, the 1 world through laſt, 


7 The diſciples of Avjeftin, in "Kt and oY 
Exhbere, maintained manfully the doctrines of grace 
4 gainſt the Pelagians, and Semi-pelagians, - -who 
endeavoured to corrupt them, 'and* to introduce 
the debafing alloys of human i ufficiency and proud 
x aſonings : with theſe we may expect to find a 
practice correſpondent with their principle of faith 


Zand others ſtrennouſly afferted the evangelical 
truths againſt their oppoſers, and contended for 
_tbe faith once TW to the ſaints. 

: Auſtin; the dh foi from Gregory, if he Sha: 
been leſs eager after archbiſhoprics, and leſs charge- 
- able with lying miracles, would haye more credit 
; for the numerous converſions of which he boaſted 
© yet it is to be ,hoped ſome knowledge of Chriſt 
£ and his goſpel had been communicated to the 
: Anglo-Saxons, amidſt 'all the prevailing ſuperfti- 
1 tions, and that ſome of them believed to the ſaving 
} of their ſouls ; which would be a nobler reward- 'of 
£ his miſſionary one than the metropolitan ſee.” 
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'e more remote from the ſcenes of contention, | 


— 


Working by love. In France efpeeially, Lucidus | 
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The mountains of Cambria ſtill afforded. a race; 
iE-not of primitive Chriſtians, though many ſuch, 
it is to be hoped, were among them, yet of men 


who refuſed to obey the infolent dictates of Gre-_ 


gory and Auſtin, though threatened by him with 
death, for refuſing canonical obedience. "They 


choſe to keep Eaſter, and baptize after their an-_ 


cient mode. I ftand aſtoniſhed at Mr. Milner's 


. The Separatiſts had a particular eall to watch- 
 fulneſs and exemplary conduct. I have ever! ex- 
pected to find among thoſe, who held the funda- 
mental truths, and were in diſcipline peculiarly 
tri, the moſt truly living members of Chriſt's 77 
body. The Neſtorian zeal to ſpread Chriſtianity - 


in the Eaſt, ſpeaks firongly in; their favour ; and 


many of like ſpirit were to be found among the 
Novatians, Donatiſts, and Eutycheans—I dare not Pu 
add the Arians, for I account the denial of 'the 7 
true Deity of the Son of God, mortal error : but 
among the Semi.pelagians, however in diſpute gas 


they might contend for human power and perfec- 


credulity, and vindication of theſe arrogant hier- 
archs. | | 


tion by their own exertions, FE doubt not ſome of RE 


them were taught by experience for their own fal- 


vation, to look to Jeſus Chriſt alone for falvation, 
and received the grace of God in truth, though 
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Pfearful of admitting its all-powerful operations, and 
p ®their hearts ſounder than their heads. I remember 
Lone of my brethren of this caſt, (Mr. Charles Wef- 
ley) who, in converſe one day, lovingly addrefſed 
theſe words to me, when ſpeaking on the ſubje& 
®of divine grace, © Brother, a weatherbeaten Armi- 
- « nian is but one ſtep remoyed from a | moderate 
7 'S Calvimft.” | RT Ot 106 
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CENTURY VI.. 


CHAP. I. 
ON THE EXTENT AND SUFFERINGS OF THE OUT=- 
WARD CHURCH. 


HF, barbarian conquerors had now generally 
A ſubmitted to the religion of the vanquiſhed 
and Lombards and Burgundians embraced the or- 
thodox faith. The Anglo-Saxon kings of the hep- 


tarchy in England entered the pale of the Church, 


many of them at the inſtigation of their fair con- 


ſorts ; and eaſily ordered their ſubjets to be of 


their maſter's religion. And as England was famed 
for virtue and learning in that dark age, miſſiona- 
ries from thence and from Ireland, with St Co- 
Jumban at their head, ifſued forth to convert 
their neighbours. Of theſe the fainous -Wille- 
brod an Anglo-Saxon, and his eleven aſſociates, 
form an eminent group, by whoſe indefatigable 
excrtions, the knowledge of Chriſtianity, ſuch as 
they taught, ſpread through Batavia, Frieſland, 
Cimbria, and Denmark, and procured for the prime 


— Apoſtle, the archbiſhopric of Utrecht, as his reward 
from the Roman Pontiff. An. 6415. 
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- We will not vouch either for the purity of the 
Goarines they taught, or of the motives whereby 
5 they were influenced. To riſe to eminence in the 
ZChurch was too flattering ; and dominion over 
the conſciences, and conſequently the purſes of 
Aheſe ignorant catechumens, was readily obtained 
F theſe men of Rome, who ſubjected all their 
Tonverts to her dominion and ſupremacy ; and were 
fu pported, patroniſed, and biſhoped by her patri- 
| arch. Yet ſome of them, I truſt, were animated. 
oy by the pureſt motives ; and if in others a mixture 
of zeal and ſuperſtition was found, the obje& of 
their labours was the conyerſion of the heathen, 
$od not worldly aggrandiſement. 


' Ax. 610. The Jews in Spain and Gaul con- 
tinued to be diſcipled by the ſword, and driven 
- within the pale of the Church, whilſt the zealous 
Heraclius in the Eaſt dragged them to the fonts, 
in his dominions, and nobly baptiſed them in mul- 
-titudes : converts, I acknowledge, that forbid all 
boaſting. But the labours of the Neſtorian Chriſ- 
tians open a more pleaſing proſpect, from their pa- 
apps of Seleucia ifluing forth on every fide. 
© Their miſſionary efforts appear as extenfive as 
bleſſed, penetrating into India, China, and the 
immenſe nations of barbarians on their northern 
confines, even unto Scythia and Siberia ; a famous 
=zonument of which is ſaid to have born diſco- 
W203] ES - yered 
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vered by the Jeſuits in. the laſt century, and other 
authentic records mention a Neſtorian patriarch 


ſent thither from Seleucia. 


| All outward perſecution againſt the Church, as 


_ a body had ſubſided, and except now and then, 


ſome ſcenes of tranſitory oppreſſion in Perſia, and 
turbulent attacks of implacable enmity from the 


Jews in Syria and Paleſtine, the world was com- | 
paratively at eaſe ; or rather lulled into the pro- 7 


found ſleep of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and mon- 
kery. A ſtupid external ſyſtem of pompous devo- 
tion, performed by a kind of machinery, included 


all the ſeryices of the Church, 


But now God was preparing a ſcourge, whoſe 
heavy hand to this day continues to be felt, and 
whoſe tyranny has nearly extinguiſhed the Chriſ- 
tian name from the pillars of Hercules, to the re- 


moteſt Eaſt ; where Mahometan darkneſs covers 
the earth, and its groſs darkneſs the people. In 


the country where firſt the Lord of life and glory 
drew his breath, and all the ſcenes of v GDP 
ſuferings of the firſt apoſtles were diſplayed ; 

thoſe flouriſhing churches through Aſia Sa 
Greece, to which moſt of the ſacred epiſtles are 


directed, . there at preſent the abominations of the 


impoltor and falſe prophet Mahomet, are ſeen 
fanding. 1n the holy places, and . the creſcent has 
bony +. L fupplantes 
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| 1] 
Aupplanted the croſs—ſo truly truly doth God make 


7 2 fruitful land barren for the iniquity of thoſe who 
dwelt therein. 


* Av. 622. In the beginning of this century aroſe 
C he famed Manower, a man endowed with every 
Malcnt for lifting himſelf to eminence in this world : 
| cep contrivance, a noble perſon, ready elocution, 
mvincible perſeverance, and intrepid courage. He 
$ad exerciſed the buſineſs of a merchant in Ara- 
© ia, and by travelling had gained a thorough know- 
Hedge of the country and its inhabitants. The 
Z©briftianity there profeſſed, had been debaſed by 
C] perſtition, and mixed with heatheniſm. He con- 


ZereQing the fabric of a new religion, of which he 
vas ambitious to be regarded as the founder and 
7 Eprophet. Adopting the leading article of the Chrif- 
* fian and Jewiſh faith, he unity of the Godhead, and 
a manifeſting the higheſt reverence for the one Je- 


hovah, he marked every ſpecies of polytheiſm and 


* 
" 
$29 


;- 


z 


ed a divine commiſſion for reforming the prevalent 

Wabuſes among Jews and Chriſtiaris ; and to bring 
: them back to the priſtine and patridrchal religion. 
But knowing thoſe with whom he had to do, and 
*F general practice of polygamy in the Eaſt, and 
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Zcived therefore and executed the vaſt projet of 


; $dolatry with the deepeſt abhorrence. He pretend-_ 


# ores the Arabs, he engrafted this cuſtom into. 


-- 
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ys religious:ſyſtem, and thus connected the moſt 
plauſible point of doctrine, with the moſt ſeductive 


and indulgent practice, 


T.am forbidden by my neceſfoiry brevity to dwell 


on the character or inſtitutions of Mahomet : and 


ſhall only  obferve the conſummate {kill which he 


ſhewed in ſeizing the auſpicious moment, and in 
uſi ing the proper means, ſuited for the accompliſh- 
ment of his purpoſe ; improving every advantage 


and incident to promote the object he had in view, 


Whether he was illiterate, fanatic, or impoſtor, cer- 
tain it 1s he was a great man : and the ſucceſs 
which crowned his enterprizes is a proof of the 
wiſdom wherewith they were planned, and the 
vigour with which they were executed. He aw 
the Chriſtians divided, diſputing, and one purty 
haraſſing. and perſecuting the other. The Mono- 
pbyſites and Neſtorians, ready to revolt againſt the 
ill uſage they had received ; and to embrace any 


protector, who would ſhieJd them from their op- 


preflors—Arabia ignorant, and half pagan, me” Þ 
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to turn with every wind of doctrive—difiant from | , | 


the ſeat of empire—and the Emperor Hemoliue | 


taken up with concerns nearer at home and ot | 2 _ 


more importance than thoſe of a province at the RE 
extremity of his dominions—the people around Me 
him naturally turbulent and warlike, and if united 
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fy 
Zznder one head, ſurs"to form a tremendous mili- 


"tary force. His friends and connections were Ccon= 
{iderable ; ; but the confeiouſneſs of his own native 
Zpowers afforded him ſurer reſources, He began 
Zcovertly, and with ſmall effays : ſucceſs beyond his 
pooſt ſanguine expectations, emboldened his con- 
Zfidence, and he burſt forth as a torrent on every 
fide. All ſubmitted to his arms, and generally 
Zembraced his vidorious religion. His followers 
were naturally attached to him by the ſtrongeſt ties, 
{the love of war, and the love of women. Andas 

231 the indulgence of theſe heaven alſo could be at- 
Ptained, as the final recompenſe, it is impoſſible not 
# to perceive the aſtoniſhing advantages which he 

? _ Poſſeſſed. His army fired by religious enthuſiaſm, 

be * and purſuing the moit deſirable objects of the cor- 
- rupted heart, power, wealth, and ſenſual gratifica- 
© tions, ſeconded with all their might, the deſigns of 
their politic lcader. - 


—— 


Arabia ſubmitted during the life of Mahomet. 
A ſolid dominion acquired, and forces trained to 
*% conqueſt ready for farther enterpriſes, afforded his 
ſucceſſors an eaſy conqueſt through the. Eaſt, in 
Egypt, and Africa. They cut off from the Roman 
Empire its nobleſt provinces; and threatened to 
} ſuljugate the whole, had not the difſentions of am- 
| bition among the Caliphs themſelves, the ſucceſſors 
of. the pretended prophet, turned their ſwords 

N againſt 
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againſt each other, and retarded, in domeſtic quare 
rels, the-ruin that riſing as a flood, threatened to 
deluge the empire and the habitable globe. 


The policy of the impoſtor contributed equally 
with his arins to ſpread his dominion. - He con- 
trived to ſet the Chriſtians againſt the Chriſtians. 
Proffered liberty of conſcience and poſſeſſion of 
property to all who ſubmitted, and who paid pro- 


bably no more taxes, and perhaps leſs than they bad- 


dane to the rapacioys governors, who plundered 


the provinces, The perſecuted Neſtorians, and 


Monophyſites he cheriſhed, and gained by his pro- 
tection and liberality : and only wreaked his yenge- 
ance on thoſe who reſiſted his power. 


If he ſupported his cauſe and endeavoured ta 
extricate himſelf from embarraſſments, by pretend- 


__ ed viſions and revelations, this was only what the 


monks and ſuperſtitious had taught him ; and con- 
tamed nothing very extraordinary. He might fairly 


play off their own artillery againſt them, and with 


greater adyantages impoſe on the credulity of the 
populace, and ſecure the intereſted ſupport of his 


allvciates. Phe groſs ignorance which every where 


prevailed ; the grievous corruptions of doctrine and 


' manners; the bitter quarrels fomented among 


Chriſtians; and their irreconcileable enmity and 
anathemas againſt each other ; rendered. them not 
only 
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only an eaſy conqueſt, but as eaſy converts to the 
new Teligion : wherein Chriſt, with Moſes, held a 
high rank among the prophets, little more de- 
graded than he had been by many profefling Chriſ- 
tian teachers; beſides, the new religion, with all the 
externals of faſting and prayer, and alms-giving, 
ſtrictly enjoined, continued, as abundantly to gra- 
tify the pride and ſelf-righteouſneſs of the un- 


humbled heart, as the ſenſual indulgences allowed, 


afforded to the fleſh all its moſt coveted gratifica- 
tions. With ſuch an army and ſueh a religion, it 
1s impoſſible, but that, as the ſtate of the world was 
then circumſtanced, and conſidering human nuture 
in general, the converſions ſhould be immenſe, as 
the conqueſts were rapid. gs 


How much the Chriſtians ſuffered during theſe 


conflicts it is eaſy to conceive, where refiſtance was 


death, or flavery. And even the promiſed indul- 


gences, when once the Mahomedan power was 


eſtabliſhed, became reſtricted. Oppreflion ſuc- 


_ceeded proteftion, and the zealous Caliphs uſed 
every art. and violence to make their religion as 


univerſal] y triumphant as their arms. 
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CHAP. 11. 
''ON THE INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


TOTHING can exhibit a more deplorable ob- 
'Je& than the ſtate of the Church during this 
century. The ignorance that was univerial and 
profound will hardly be credited, Mony of the 
biſhops themſelves, neither able to write nor read, 
were ſunk nearly into the faine mental imbecillity 
as their ignorant flocks; yet at 4he fame tune ex-_ 
Hibited in public all the pomp of thrones : veſt- 
ments daubed with gold and filver; crofiers, em- 
belliſhed with the mo? precious ſtones ; and cere- 
monies, inſtead of vitai rel1zion, that required a 
maſter to teach, and ſome mceinory to retain. The 
monks had monopoliſed in their convents, the very 
rags of ſcience which remained ; and attempted to 
adorn their few and puerile performances with the 
extravagances of legendary ſaints, and quotations 
_ called chains, of ill tacked extracts from the fathers, 
But above all, they cultivated the ſplendid glory of 
polemic diſputation, in order to confound, if they 
could not confute, the heretics. Theſe alſo liberally 
furniſhed themſelves with the ſame weapons, which 
introduced the ſtudy of Ariftotle, and expelled 


Plato, 
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Plato. - The beautiful ſubtleties of ſophiſtical llo- 


giſm- enabled the diſputants to divide the hair of - 


controverted points, which neither underſtogd,'and 
prove it, when ſplit, to be alter, or idem, or tertium 


quid: with'quid-dities, and quodities, arid entrtics, 


and a profundity of like wiſdom, that made an ad- 


| miring audience gape, or the liſtening pupil ſtand 


amazed, loſt in the Eg of this Wnitiomabee 


at it 


The admired writers of the day, trained up in 
theſe ſchools of monſtrous erudition, imitated their 


ſubtle and ſeraphic maſters. The great Biſhop af 
-Saragoſla produced his miſerable farrago of /entences, 
from Gregory and Auſtin, il. aflorted and tacked 


together, which procured for his eminence from his 
learned brethren, the titles of Salt of the Earth, and 


Light of the World. But the falt indeed had loft its 


ſavour, and the light was become darkneſs which 


might be felt. A few unmeaning homilies. com- 


poſed in this ftile of quotations, ſupplied a. preach- 
ed goſpel, and were handed from one to another, 
much like Dr. 'Truſtler's. publications of our day, 


to the clergy, who have no time to copy for them- 


ſelves. Such clerical aids were provided by the 
famed Biſhop of Arles, Czfarius, and the Biſhop of 


/ 


Noyon, the revered St. Eloi. And the Greeks were | 


hardly behind the Latins in ignorance, though an 


a, of rhetorical bemkaſt, and the bigbly 


efleemed 


> 
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eſteemed allegorical and myſtical obſcurities of in- 
terpretation, caſt a falſe ws around their derknefs 
viſible. 


An. 660. Monaſtic rules, and direQtions for the 
attainment of the ſuppoſed higheſt perfection of 
our nature, led men wholly off from the one great 
line of faith and holineſs revealed in the book of 
God. Hence ſprung the famous peritentiary of 
Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, deſcribing 
all the various fins, and their. fhades of evil ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhed and regularly claſſed, ac- 
cording to time, place, circumſtance, and inten- 
tion of the offender, in order that the clergy might 
form an exact ſcale of penance proportioned to the 
offence. And theſe fooleries gained a high-reputa- 
tion, and became very generally adopted : whilft 
the doctrine of juſtification by faith through the 
blood of Jeſus alone was forgotten, and ſan&ti- 
fication of the Spirit ſuperſeded, by pradtifing 
theſe preſcriptions of ſelf-inſtituted mortification, 
penance, and oblations, till all real religion was 
loſt in form and ceremonies. 


The vices of the _ and people bore a pretty 
exad proportion with their ignorance. It is afliQ- 
ing to hear the unanimous voice of the age. To 
mention the charges would only excite indignation, 
and often offend decenoy. - 'The moral inſtructions 
| | were 
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; 4 were ncluded i in. a deſcription af! certain; principal 
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= virtues, and thoſe treated in the moſt jejune man- 
© ner. And a remedy was ready for every violation 
&@ in penance and alms, and'for the greateſt ' crimes, by 

"1 buds or is: to a PONG: | 


I cannot ks elucidate the fubje@ n more 


fully, than by tranſlating a beautiful ſpecimen of 
the divinity of the day, deſcriptive of the character 


of a good Chriſtian exhibited to our view, by the 
highly revered St. Eloi, Biſhop. of a in- one 
of bis famous homilies. 


/« He the SS Chriftian, IR COMes eas" to 
« Church, and brings his oblation, to be preſented 
< on God's altar—who. preſumes not to taſte of the 


* fruits he hath gathered, till he hath firſt made 
* his offering of them to God—who on the return 


*'of the facred ſolemnities, for many days preced- 


« ing, obſerves a ſacred continence, even-from his 
© own wite, that he may approach God's altar vith 


« a ſafe conſcience—and. who can repeat. by me- 


« mory the Creed and the Lord' $ Prayer.” Such 
good Chriſtians ! | 


Again, © redeem your ſouls from the puniſhment 
* due to your fins, whilſt you have the remedies in_ 


* your power. Offer your tithes and oblations to 
< the aa. ed up candles in the- conſe; 
* crated 
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« crated: places according to your abilities—come 


* frequently. to church, and with all humility pray 
«* to the ſaints for their patronage and-protection 2 
& which things if ye do; when at the laſt day you 
& ſtand at the tremendous bar of the eternal judge, 
* ye may ſay confidently to him, * Give, Lord, 


* becauſe I have given.” Da domne, quia ded: ! 


| No man ſtood higher on the ſcale of piety, 


wiſdom, and ſanCtity, than St. Eloi, as will appear 


by the ſingular gifts of a miraculous nature with 


which he was eſpecially furniſhed. .One of theſe 
the writer of his life dwells upon with ſingular 
PRINIEnace. 


F Refoeding this moſt holy perſonage, beſides 


« his other miraculous virtues, one was eſpecially 


© heſtowed on him of the Lord ; for, on his dili- 
« gent ſearch, and- perfevering with fingular ardor 


* of faith in this inveſtigation, many bodies of holy 
© martyrs, concealed from human knowledge for 
< ages, were diſcovered to him, and brought to 


© light.” The reader probably will either ſmile, 
- or groan, as he feels himſelf affected, over the 


corpſes of St. Quintin, St. Plato, St. Criſpin, St. 
Criſpinian, St. Lucian, and other worthies of this 
kind, ſmelt out by the inimitable noſtrils of St. Eloi, 


Biſhop of Noyon ; and after hundreds of years of 


pulretactions identified by this moſt accurate invel- 
tigator. 
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| tigator. Under ſuch admired biſhops, what muſt 
be the ſtate of the miſerable people ! But theſe 
relics raiſed the holy prelate to the ſummit of hu- 
man reyerence, and filled the coffers of his ſee 
with the moſt abundant oblations. The life of 
faith in the Son of God, and divine influence de- 
rived from his Spirit, had opened the way to hea- 
' ven and glory for the primitive ſaints ; but St. Elot 
and his fellows had found out a ſhorter road, by 
| the purchaſe of relics, and oblations to the Church 
and her miniſters : and if any man preſumed to 
doubt the relics, or their efficacy, or thoſe who 
produced them, irrefragable arguments were at 
| hand to convince the moſt obdurate ſceptic, in the 
authority of the Catholic Church, and the multitude 
of miracles wrought by them. 'The ineſtimable va- 
ue of theſe things may be judged by the lamen- 
tations of a famous author of Paleſtine, named An- 
tiochus, who deplores the loſs of a piece of the 
wood of the true croſs, carried off by the Perfians, 
as among the moſt affliQive calamities affecting the 
Church of God. 
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CHAP. 1II. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT, RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


HE bitter conteſts between Rome and Con- 

& ſtantinople for the ſupremacy, procceded to 

a final rupture between the eaſtern and weſtern 
churches ; which, however frequent attempts were 
made to reconcile them, continues yet uncloſed. 
The one too proud to receive an equal, the other 
to bear a fuperior. It is pretended, though on 
dubious evidence, that Boniface the Third engaged 
Phocas, the Eaftern Emperor, to withdraw the title 
ecumenical trom the Biſhop of Conftantinople, his 
rival, and to confer it on himſelf, as the price of 
eſpouſing his intereſt ; though his hands were yet 
\_ reeking with the blood of the Emperor 

an. 602. Mauritius, whoſe throne he had uſurped. 
Yet certain it is, that notwithſtanding 
all the craft and intrigue to enlarge the authority 
of Roms, and to create one ſupreme and viſible 
head of all the churches ; this ſtill met with great 
oppoſition from many monarchs and bifhops in the 
Weſt, and in the Eaſt few ſubmitted themſelves 


to the tyrant's patent ; but maintained their obc- 
_ cience to Conſtantinople. The ancient Britons 
_ and Scots were very refractory, and often diſputed 
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the Pontiff's mandate. The churches of Gaul and. 
Spain choſe to reje&t what they eſteemed an in» 
fringement of their liberties ; and even in Italy the 
biſhop of Ravenna and others, refuſed implicit 
ſabmiſſion. In order to ſtrengthen the authority 
of the Roman ſee, her politic pontiffs contrived to 
attach the monks to her obedience, by encourag- 
ing them to quarrel with the biſhops, and transfer 
their allegiance to Rome. A vaſt army was thus 


- inliſted throughout the world to magnify the beaſt; 


and exalt his ſupremacy. ' Securing by their de- 
votedneſs to Rome, a protector of their immuni+ 
ties, they were ſure to find there a more indulgent 


ſuperior, than when under the nearer eye of their 
own immediate prelates: by this means all the moſt 


arrogant pretenfions of the moſt inſolent pontitts, 
found a hoſt of defenders, and the moſt blaſphem- 
ous ideas were broached, as if every diſobedience 
to theſe wicked men, was rebellion againſt God, in 
his vicegerent upon earth. Thus wealth accumu- 
lating, and power encreafing, through the Weſt, a 
dominion grew up, which in the ſucceeding ages 


launched its thunders againſt monarchs, and 


brought the proudeſt to the feet of the triple 
crown, which thoſe Roman pontiffs aſſumed, 


An. 629. Every head of the Church diſtin 
guiſhed his reign by the invention of ſome new 
holiday, and the addition of new rites and ceremas 
W1 WU 4 ES nies. 
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nies. The fefival of the Croſs was thus inflitited, 
the relics of which were eſteemed ſo ineftimably 


precious, and ſo diligently collected, that, after all 


the deeply deplored lofies by infidels, more pieces 
of the wood were produced, than ever Simon the 
Cyrenian carricd ; and which, by ſome ſtrange 


magic, had been preſerved incorruptible fix or ſe- 


ven hundred years, and found in ſuch a variety of 
Pieces and places, as was indee(! ridiculouſly mira- 


culous; but there was nothing too groſs for that 


ſuperſtitious age to ſwallow, nor any fraud too im- 
pudent for that infallible ſce to invent. Veſtments 


multiplied into wardrobes of gold and filver tiſſue 


in all the churches, with the richeſt chalices, cro- 
fiers, croſles, ſhrines, too numberleſs to admit of 


detail. And now the ſanRtity of the churches grew | 


to ſuch an eminence, that they afforded a ſanctuary 
to the moſt atrocious criminals, from whence they 
might not be taken by any proceſs of civil juſtice, 
and where they were e ſupported by the alms of falſe 
n_As+ 


Hitherto the Emperor maintained the power of 
confirming the eleCtion of the biſhops of Rome, 
though he remitted the fine, uſually before paid to 
the imperial treaſury. The ſcriptures were ſtill in 
_ the hands of all Chriſtians, and they read them 
without reſtraint; and it is evident from the re- 
pores ſummary of Meppbaes, * that iranſubtlan- 
O80 7 | og, | . tration 
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=  7iation had not been yet invented, however extra- 
54 vagantly the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper had © 

® bcen ſpoken of; and its celebration loaded with 
endleſs ceremonies, and all the poſſible pomp of 
_ pageantry and dreſs, _ | A - 


I mention none of the writers in the Church of 
this age, becauſe I find none worth mentioning. 
I have given a ſpecimen of two or three of their 
works, and may truly ſay, ex uno difce omnes. "They 
contain literally nothing that will ever repay the 
loſs of time in reading them. It may perhaps de- 
ſerve a particular remark, that at the very time 
when Boniface the third received from the uſurper- 
Phocas, the title of waiver/ul biſhop, and claimed 
dominion over the conſciences of men, then aroſe 
the great eaftern impoſtor Mahomet, which marks 
the commencement of the ſeventh century as a 
very: memorable period. 


"> > LOTS 
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CHAP, IV. 


THE SCHISMS AND HERESIES WHICH DISTRACTED 
THE CHURCH, 


\HE old hercfies remained to trouble: the 
peace and provoke the cenſures of the 
Church. The Arians, though declining, were nu- 
merous, and the Semi-pelagians maintained ſharp 
warfare againſt Auguſtin and his diſciples, in Gaul 
and Britain, There alſo important diſputes bad 
taken place, reſpecting baptiſm, the clerical ton- 
ſure, and the time for the celebration of Eaſter ; 
trifles then of the laſt importance, and exerciſing 
' the wiſdom of ſynods, and the keenneſs of polemic 
rage, as much and more than the very cſlentials 
of Chriſtianity. In the Eaſt two herefies were re- 
vived, and caſt into new modes and figures; they 
' were maintained with all the niceties of Ariſtote- 
lian ſubtlety of diſpute ; and exerciſed the genius, 
and wakened up the Jealouſy of the church rulers. 


* The Ponkelons are reported by their perſecutors 


to have been a branch of the Manicheans, and. 
from two brothers, named Paul and John, received 


p the doctrines of Manes new modelled. The 1M- 
prey: account given of "them, and that by their 
enemies, 


i * ? | \ 
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| 4 enemies, is to be read with ſuſpicion, by all who 


know the ſpirit of thoſe times. Their greateſt 
errors, if indeed they held them, which was dubi- 


4 ous, ſeem to have been, in ſuppoſing ** the world 


© not created by the true Jehovah, but by ſome 
« evil demon” —denying the authority of the Old 
Teſtament, and a part of the New ; though they 
read the Scriptures, and oppoſed their being con- 
fined to the clergy. They alſo regarded the facra- 
ments as merely allegorical, and not literally to be 
obſerved ; but they added other ſtill more intoler- 
able blaſphemies, againſt the reigning religion of 
that day, © treating the Virgin Mary contemptu- 
* ouſly,” refuſing her worſhip and feſtivals, and. 
ſuggeſting that ſhe had other children befide Jeſus 
—with equal contempt they treated the croſs, and 
its worſhip and holidays, allowing no homage to 
this precious wood—and in their church atlemblies, 
aboliſhing the names of biſhops and preſbyters, 
they inſtituted a ſet of paſtors with perfect equality, 
without any pecular rights, privileges, or garb, to 
diſtinguiſh them from the people. Suppreſſed by 
the ftrong arm of power and penal laws, as well as 
by anathemas of councils, this ſe& maintained till 
in ſecret its influence; and though kept down, 
continued to ſpread, and burſt out with more vio- 
lence in the ſucceeding ages, and occafioned much 
tumult and bloodſhed. But who can fay whether 


= offending or oftended ? How often hath innocence, 


wo 4 driven 
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driven to deſpair by oppreſſion, been charged with 


every crime ? In this century theſe heretios created 
but little diſturbance. 

IT. The Monophyfites protected in Perfia, and 
more favoured by Mahomet and his ſucceflors, how- 
ever bitterly perſecuted by the Greeks, flouriſhed 
in the Eaſt, and in Egypt, where the Saracen con- 
querors took them into their ſpecial protection. 
The Chriſtians of the Greek church had exaſperated 
them by their opprefſions and perſecutions; and 
now, they in their turn, ſupported their Mahome« 
tan protectors, and ſtrengthened their hands. He- 


raclius obſerved with ſorrow, the miſchief occa- 
fioned to the empire, by the unchriftian, as well 


as impolitic perſecutions, which had driven out ſo 
numerous a body of ſubjects, and forced them 1nto 
the hands of his cnemies. Impreſſed with this 
idea, he held a conference with Paul and Athana+ 
ftus, the heads of this ſect, on the propereſt methods 
of their re-union, and return to the Greek church ; 


and what temperament could be found to recon- 


cile the contending parties. Glad to embrace fo 
auſpicious an opening, theſe principals of this dif- 


ſenting party aſſured the Emperor, that the ſpirit 
of concord might be reſtored, provided the Greeks 


would admit, that after the union of the two na- 


tures in Chriſt, there was but one will or operation 
concurrent of the human wiih the divine ; that in 


this 
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| this caſe the Monotholites, (the name now aſſumed) 
would receive the council of Chalcedon, and live 


| in peace with their brethren. Heraclius conſulted 
' the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, Sergius ; who, 


either ignorant of the nature of man, or of the ſub- 
jeQ in diſpute ; or inclined, as it 1s faid, to the 
Monotholite doctrine, ſtrengthened with his- ſuf- 
frage, the adoption of this new explanation given, 


as conſiſtent with the catholic faith and the, de- 


crees of Chalcedon : and an imperial edit pub- 
liſhed the peace of the Church and the reconcilia- 
tion of the Monotholites, An. 622, 


At firſt this ſcheme promiſed the happieſt ſuc- 


ceſs, and a ſynod afſembled at Alexandria confirm- 
ed the tenor of the edi, and admitted the ſound- 


neſs of the doctrine of the Monotholites ; multi- 
' tudes of whom, in conſequence returned into the 


communion of the eſtabliſhed Church. But alas ! 


the ſpirit of bigotry and diſcord admitted no ſuch 


pacificatory methods long to maintain the quiet of 
the Church and the empire. A turbulent monk, 
named Sophronius, had violently oppoſed the de- 


_ eree at the ſynod of Alexandria, and having been 


raiſed to the fee of Jeruſalem, he ſummoned an- 


other council there, in which all the anathemas 
before denounced againſt the Monophyſites, were 
renewed againſt the Monotholites. The cry of 


——_ was | the war whoop of that day, and each 
: | _ fide 


a": haps 
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fide prepared himſelf for the battle. To ſecure the 


Roman Pontiff was a great object. At this Suphro- 
nius and Sergius laboured with all diligence and 
intrigue. The Patriarch of Conſtantinople prevail- 
ed ; and Honorius, either ignorant of the merits of 
the queſtion, gained by the Emperor, or taken in 
by the artful repreſentations of Sergius, gave his 
ſuffrage for the one wil, and operation : but the 


| breach was opened, and pride and contention em- 


ployed all their efforts to widen it. 


Ax. 638. The Emperor Herachius, to ſilence the 
angry diſputants, iflued a ſecond edict, called the 


efthefis, and ſaid to be compoſed by Sergius the 
_ patriarch of Conſtantinople, forbidding all contro- 


verfies on the ſubje, and leaving the one will in 


_poſſeflion of orthodoxy, To this the ſucceeding 
patriarch Pyrrhus, and the biſhops of the Eatt ſub- 


mitted quietly ; but in the Weſt the caſe was very 
different. The Roman Pontiff, ſtimulated by So- 
phronius, aſſembled a freſh council, condemned 
the deciſion of his predecefior Honorius, and the 
efthefis of the Emperor, and ſharpened all the 
Church's artillery afreſh, in anathemas againſt the 


 Monotholites. 


AN. 641. The flame of controverſy now burſt 


forth more fiercely than ever ; nor had the decree 


of the Emperor Conſtans, who ſucceeded Hera- 


clius, 


* 32FY.4 
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OL clius, though ſupprefling the e&hefis, and enjoin- 
vu ing filence on .all parties, a happier iſſue ; for 
F®® alas ! he had to do with men, who, however igno- 


© rant and profligate, were ſo tremblingly alive to 


FX the moſt diſtant approaches of hereſy, that they re- 
: bt ſolved to find or make matter of condemnation in 
oY the laſt edict, as in the former; and Martin of 
#4 Rome, at the head of an hundred and five biſhops, 


conſigned over to the devil and his angels to all 


WE condemned both the edicts of the Emperors, and 


my 


eternity, the Monotholites, and whoever patroniſed 


them. { 

The Emperor Conftans reſolved not to put up 
with this affront from the inſolent Pontiff of Rome, 
and ordered him to be ſeized and baniſhed to the 
Iſle of Naxos. Others, who were the more turbu- 
lent, were exiled into different places; and for a 
while the peace of the Church was maintained by 
the high band of imperial authority. The two ſue- 
ceſlors in the Roman ſee overawed, and perhaps 
men of more moderation, kept things quiet during 
the reign of Conſtans : but under his ton and ſuc- 


ceſfor, Pogonatus, the fire which had been long 


ſmothering beneath the ruins, burſt forth with re- 
doubled violence, and called for a ſixth cecume- 
nical council at Conſtantinople, to ſettle 

AN, 680. this knotty ſubject. Pogonatus, gained 
by Agatho, Biſhop of Rome, conſented 

to 
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to the condemnation of the Monotholites, and Pope 
Honorius, with all the preceding edicts ; and ſanc- 
tioned by penal laws, and the imperial autharity, 
the decrees of the council againſt all oppoſers. Thus 
was the controverſy finally decided, and the Mono- 
tholites ſuppreffſed throughout the empire. A 
branch of them however took root in the faſtneſles 
—> of Mount Libanus, where, from their leader Maro, 
| they gained the name of Maronites, and ſubfiſt 
unto this preſent day, though it is ſaid for a long 
while reconciled to the church of Rome. A ſfup- 
plemental council met at the end of the century, 
to ſettle the important ſubject of forms and cere- 
monies, &. Among other decifions of which, I 
ſhall only remark two ; the allowance of prieſts to 
marry : and the ſettling the equal rank of the bi- 
ſops of Rome and Conſtantinople. Av. 691. 
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CHAP. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


CHAP. V. 


ON THE TRUE SPIRITUAL CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


HOEVER caſts his eye over the dreary 
ſcene deſcribed, will be conſtrained to ac- 
EF knowledge how little of true religion could poſſibly 
remain in the Church of God, corrupt in all the 
ſuperior branches, and contaminated by ſuch ex- 
amples : where ignorance fat enthroned ; and all 
\ zeal was expended on idle ceremonies or trifling 
diſputes. Yet had not the Lord left his Church 
= without witnefles. I cannot but be confident, that 
= many ſuch remained, though hidden from obſerva- 
1 tion, and calling no attention from the great ſaints 
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| 0 and polemics of that day. "The highly exemplary 
23 zeal of the Neſtorians to ſpread the knowledge of 
| E. Chriſt through the dark regions of the Eaſt, and 
: 4 | the extent and ſucceſs of their labours, ſuggeſt a 
= ſtrong evidence that the religion of the Son of God 
== was cultivated in its power and divine influence 


= among many of them. 


= Nor ſhall I haſtily believe all that their enemies 
bo charge on the Paulicians, when I ſee ſuch favoura- 
E: | ble appearances of an attempt to oppoſe the reign- 
= ing ſuperſtitions, and to reform. the abuſes in 
Tor chureh 
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church government. Though, as is uſually the caſe 
in this matter, that, like the vibrations of the pen- 


_dulum when extreme on one hand, its oſcillations 
_ are naturally as extreme on the other. I hope, 
however, that they who read the Scriptures of the 


New Teſtament, and refuſed the worſhip of the 
Virgin and the Croſs, reſerved their adoration for 
him who died upon it ; and that the reduction of 
their ritual to greater ſimplicity, proved a more 
devotional ſpirit, and a truer ſimplicity of heart. 
Within the catholic pale itſelf, though the candle 
burnt but dimly, clouded with ſuperſtition and igno- 
rance, yet was not the light utterly extinguiſhed. 
Amidſt the efforts to promote Chriſtianity in the 
lands of pagan ignorance, ſome real religion ſtimu- 


lated the zealous miſſionaries ; and in the different 


fields where they laboured, true converts, it muſt 
be hoped, were made to the faith of Chriſt. 


The churches of England and Scotland, accord- 
ing to the teſtimony of the venerable Bede, reject- 


ed the imperious claims of Rome and her legates; 


maintained their independence, and ſeem not as 
yet deſtitute of that liberty, known T a in whom 
the Spirit of the Lord is. 


The diſciples of Auguſtin held faſt the doctrine 


of that revered father ; and with the evangelical 


principles, the power of godlineſs hath eyer reſted. 
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At the cloſe of this century alſo the firſt traces 


Y appear of a ſmall but precious body, afterwards 


named Valdenſes, which ſome ſuppoſe a branch of 
the Paulicians. Retiring from the inſolences and 


© opprefſions of the Romith clergy, and diſguſted with | 
| their vices, they ſought a hiding place, in the fe- 


cluded vallies of the Pais de Vaud, emboſomed by 
the Alps, and removed from the obſervation of 
their perſecutors, where they might enjoy purer 
worſhip, and communion with God. The origin 
of this ſtock of reformation cannot perhaps be 
exattly aſcertained. 'They themſelves affirm, that 
they began to ſeparate themſelves from the corrup- 
tions of the Romiſh church about three hundred 
years after the reign of Conſtantine. Reinerus, 
who from an apoſtate among them, as is uſually the 
caſe, turned a moſt envenomed perſecutor, com- 
plains, © That no other heretics had given the 


'« Church of Rome ſo much diſturbance: being of 


« very ancient origin, widely diſperſed, and bearing 
* the ſtrongeſt appearances of piety and the true 
* faith.” He ſpeaks of them under the name of 
Leoniſis, as a ſet which had ſubſiſted more than 
five hundred years. "Their name of Valdenſes is. 


faid by. ſome to be derived from a teacher of 


eminence among them, cotemporary with Beren- 
garius, but rather probably from the vallies, where 
they firſt took refuge. Their beginnings were in- 


deed ſmall, but they had in time great increaſe, 
and. 
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and the vital ſpark of heavenly fire ſeems to have 
been in an eſpecial manner preſerved in this wilder- 
neſs. | 


Neither numbers, power, nor greatneſs conſtitute 
the Church. No man can belong to it, who is not 
Joined. to the Lord in one Spirit; and however re- 


duced the body may be to appearance, yet like the 


ſeven thouſand in Iſrae]l, who would not bow the 
knee to Baal, Chriſt ſtill had his remnant, accord- 
ing to the eternal counſel of his will. The founda- 
tion of the Church ſtood ſecure : the Lord knew 
thoſe that were his, in the darkeſt hour. of the 


_ deepeſt apoſtacy. 
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CENTURY VIII. 


CHAPF. 1. 


THE EXTERNAL CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CHURCH, 


HE farther we advance in our purſuit, the 
deeper the darkneſs thickens round us. All 
is a dreary blank of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and un- 
chriſtian contentions; and if here and there a lucid 
beam darts acroſs the path, it is but as the ſhooting 
meteor of the night, and as quickly extinguiſhed. 


The Church ſeems to have loſt every thing, 
which gave it characteriſtic excellence, purity of 
doctrine, and real ſanctity of manners ; and glitter- 
ing in the tinſel ornaments with which human 


' Pride had arrayed her, ſtood confefied the whore 


fitting on the ſeven mountains, and filling the 
earth with the wine of her fornication. Tt 1s pain- 
ful to purſue the progreſs of fraud, ambition, and 
vice, rifing to its ſummit over an abject world, and 
to lament, even over many of the boaſted conqueſts 


of the Church, as almoſt equally Pins with 
her ſufferings, 


In the Eaſt, the Saracens continued to ſpread 
their arms and religion through Afia and Africa, 
VOL, It, = | inflicting 
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inflicting upon the vanquiſhed Chriſtians the miſe- 
ries and oppreſſions which a new dominion and 
a different religion neceffarily brought in their 
train ; whilſt the diſtracted ſtate of the eaſtern em- 
pire prevented all vigorous oppoſition, and left the 
provinces an eaſy prey to the ravagers. Indeed 
had not their own inteſtine quarrels prevented, the 


whole muſt have fallen before the victorious Caliphs. 


For at Conſtantinople all was confuſion and con- 
teſt : Emperor after Emperor was dethroned, and 


baniſhed; the ſtruggles for dominion engaged them 


in domeſtic wars and intrigues ; whilſt the diviſions 
in the Church carried on with equal inveteracy, 
though their ſaracenic foes were at the door, palſied 
the arm of reſiſtance; biting and devouring one 
another they invited their enemies to ſeize the de- 
ſolated empire. 


A new enemy alſo, the Turks, from the wilds of 
mount Caucaſus, buriling forth as a flood, ſwept 
the plains of Armenia, Albania and'Colchis, and 
vanquiſhing the ſaracenic hoſts, turned their arms 
againſt the Grecian Emperors, and proved a dread- 
ful ſcourge to all the Chriſtians, as far as their ra- 
vages extended ; and more than balanced the ſuc- 
eefes which the good Neſiorians are reported to 
have gained in the country within Mount Imaus, 
the ſeat of the Mongal, Uſbek, Calmuc, and No- 
gaian Tariars. As theſe enlargements of the Chriſ- 
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30 © tian pale were attended with no weapons but per= 

= on, and effected purely by the zeal of the. 
@ miſſionaries, we may hope there was a real preſence 
4 and power of God attending their miniſtrations, 
& and a Chriſtianity of a very different caft from what 
| 0 will be ſeen in the weft, where the ſword of Char= 
; £4 lemagne appears to have produced greater effects 
© than the ſword of the goſpel. 


, 


BW As the concerns of the Church in the Weſt will 
' become the chicf object of attention, to thoſe I ſhall 
particularly advert, _ 


© AxN.711—714. The Saracens paſling the Straits 
b of Gibraltar, had ruſhed like a torrent into Spain, 
2 and extended their conqueſts to the mouths of the 
b Rhone : Sicily, Sardinia, Corſica, and part of Italy 
Br ſuffered by their ravages. The Grecian Emperors 
; "74 could oppoſe but a feeble barrier to their progreſs, 
"xv and had not the gallic arms reſiſted their encroach- 
= ments, and checked their career, Europe ſeemed 
: 4 ready to fall under the Mahometan yoke. Though 
EZ ſubmiſlion to the conquerors ſecured life, and ſome 
== of its advantages, yet the ſufferings and oppreſſion 
Y = of the Chriſtians were great, and their number 
: w_ awtully diminiſhed by converſion to the dominant 
Fs religion; with which in every country, they who 
== have no religion will eaſily incorporate. The 
FL eburches were turned into moſques, and frequent- 
_ wv”. = 
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ed as before. Ignorance, ſuperſiition and apaſtacy 
from all chriſtian godlineſs had made the tranſition 
imperceptible; and as every worldly inducement 
was held out by the conquerors, to ſeduce their 
fabjects to Mahomediſm, the number of thoſe who 


profeſſed Chriſtianity, and dared to ſuffer for it the 


Toſs of all things, was comparatively ſmall. The reſt 7 
were a too eaſy prey for deluſion ; nor indeed did 3 y, 
they either gain or loſe ſpiritually by the change of 2 
their religion, as they continued exactly the ſame 


men : 'with regard to any real excellence, their wY . 


former Chriſtianity gave them none. 


The greater part of Germany, and the North, 
eontinued yet in pagan ignorance, and notwith- 


 ftanding the efforts of the Anglo Saxon miſſiona- 


ries, the progreſs hitherto made appears not to have 
been great. An Engliſh benedictine monk, call- 
ed Winifrid, and afterwards more dif- 

AN. 715. tinguithed by the name of Boniface, be- 
came the chief apoſtle of the Germans, 

and with other aflociates, under royal patronage, 
boaſted of the thouſands or rather millions of their 
converts. It muſt be contefſed, Boniface was little 
formed on the apoſtolic model: his zeal was furi- 
ous, and all means Jawinl, which could contribute 
to the end he had in view. The ſecular arm, and 
all the pious frauds then in uſe, he failed not to 
employ with ſucceſs. Profoundly ignorant himſelf 
| of 
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| of the true nature of that goſpel, which he affected 
7 £2 E to proclaim, and more fiercely ſet on adyancing the 
TE intereſts of Rome, and his own ſacerdotal import- 
f F ance, than to form diſciples of the lowly Jeſus, he 
® and his aflociates vigorouſly attacked theſe illiterate 
Z barbarians to bow their necks in ſubjection to the 
""o #4 papal dominion, and waited to receive the abund-. 
= ance of eccleſiaſtical honours, as the reward of their 
toil. The gallic monarchs who extended their con- 
queſts through the North, hoped by propagating 
Chriſtianity among the pagans to ſoften the feroci- 
aus manners of their newly acquired ſubjeas ; and. 

at the ſame time, by acts of ſplendid piety and 
<hurch endowments, to redeem their own fouls from 

the dreadful crimes that generally marked their. 
rule. Such monarchs and ſuch miſſionaries were 
too correſpondent; and their cxactions on their new 
converts more than once occaſioned fearful tumults 
and rebellions ; fo that Alcuin, the famous tutor of 
Charlemagne, and a partial relator, acknowledges, 

* they were more intent upon tythes than truth, 


« and deſerved the title of plunderers rather than 
<« preachers.” 
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Ax. 714. After CLovis, the King of the Franks, 
== whote converſion we have recorded, the monarchs 
== deſcending from him were but a feeble and degene- 
Y, 0 rate race. - The firſt officer under them, called the 
7 MaxoR OP THE PALACE, having all the adminiſtra- 

G3 tion 
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tion of affairs lodged in his hands, grew by degrees 
above his maſters. The famous MarxTEL, Mayor 
to Childeric, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his oppoſition 
to the Saracens, who having paſſed the Straits of 
Gibraltar and conquered Spain, threatened to ſpread 
over Europe ; but were checked in their career by 
his victorious arms. Radbod, King of the Frie\- 
landers, alfo felt and acknowledged his ſuperiority. 
Boniface, who in diſcouragement had returned to 


England, was called back, and ſtrongly ſupported 


by the. conqueror ; and with a number of freſh 
aſſociates, preached with great ſucceſs among the 


Frieſlanders, Heffians, and Thuringians, for whom 


the ſuperſtitious piety of the gallic monarchs found- 
ed biſthoprics in abundance, over which Boniface 
was appointed archbithop at Mentz, 


Ax. 752. Pzerx, who ſucceeded Martel, as 
mayor of the palace, thought he might now ſafely 
ſeize the throne, as he already poſtefled the power; 
and having ſecured the ſuffrage of the ſtates in 
France, they adviſed him to conſult the Pope upon 
the lawfulneſs of the act ; that fo he might do.it 


under the fanction of the Church wh a good con- 
ference. Lachary, Biſhop of Rome, being previouſly 


gained, and necding he gallic monarch to protect 
him from the Greeks and Lombards, and raiſe bun 
to the ſupremacy which he coveted, gave his opt- 
nion, that, © the divine law permitted the indo- 
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WR. @© lent monarch of a warlike people, to be dethron- 
RX < ed by one more worthy to rule.” Under this 
EK fnction, without oppoſition, Childeric was depoſed, 


and Pepin ſtepped into the throne of his maſter, 


6 aſſuming the name of King, as he had before excr- 
WE ciſed the authority. As a me/t Chriſtian King there- | 
EX fore, he now became in duty bound to ſupport the 


ſee of Rome, that had ſo cordially ſeconded. his 


| views. The decifion of Zachary was confirmed by 


Stephen, his ſucceflor, who came to France to ſo- 
licit help from Pepin againſt the Lombards ; and 
as an eaſy price for it, ſolemnly abſolved him from 


+ the oath of fidelity and allegiance to his king, 


which he had broken, and crowned and anointed 
him and his ſons, in order to render his perſon 
more ſacred, and his dominion more reyered by 
his ſubjects. 


"The intereſts of the Church were thus ſtrongly 
ſecured by theſe aſpiring pontiffs, and the kings 
of France bound to advance the ſpiritual Comi- 
nion of thoſe who had been ſuch Rwy caſuiſts, | 
to ſeat them on the throne. 


Ax. 726. The conteſt about images, of which 
I ſhall elſewhere ſpeak, had gccafioned much tu- 
mult in Italy. The Pope was in oppoſition to the 
Emperor : the Lombard kings profited by the 
contentions, and ſeized Ravenna and other Gre- 
| G $: Clan 
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_ cian pofſeſhons, and attempted the reduction - of 


Rome and all Italy to their dominion. 'The af- 
frighted Pope therefore ſummoned Pepin to his 
aſſiſtance. Pepin, grateful, paſſed the Alps, and 


| having conquered the exarchate of Ravenna from 


the Lombard king, compelled him. to cede that 
principality to the Roman Pontiff. But the Lom- 
bard repenting the treaty he had made, renewed 


the war, and ſeized upon the city. * This brought 
| Pepin again to the Pope's afliftance. 'The King 


of Lombardy was vanquiſhed, and compelled to 
evacuate a farther extent of territory ; all which 
the King of France beſtowed on the Roman ſee, 
and thereby laid the foundation of all her future 
greatneſs, 


On the death of Pepin, the Lombard monarch 
made a freſh attempt to recover his loſt dominions, 
The fugitive Pope fled for ſuccour to Charles the 
ſucceſſor of Pepin, who received him with great 


reſpect, and with pleaſure embraced the opportu- - ; 


nity of paſſing the Alps, and carrying his victori- 


ous arms into Italy. His ſucceſs was complete. 
He routed the Lombard army, ſeized the throne 
and perſon of the monarch, and put a final period 


to the Lombard kingdom in Italy. Aw. 708. 


The crafty Pope came in for a large ſhare of the 
ſpoil; and Charles added conſiderably to the former 
_ grants 
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; 4 * ſuggeſts, that the King of France might thus atone 
= for his fins ; for in that age, no more effectual me= | 


 thod could be ſuggeſted, than by enriching tha bf 
* Church, and intereſting thereby her muuiſters te 
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= with an eſpecial yiew, as the holy Pontif 


intercede for the royal culprit. 


Charles, farnamed Charlemagne, or the Grrar, | 


meant by theſe acts of pious benevolence, not only 
to ſecure he ſalvation of his ſoul, but politically to 
adyance his own intereſts and ambitious deſigns ; 


intending, with the Pope's approbation, to raiſe 


himſelf to imperial ſtate, and afſume the rank from 
which the debaſed condition of the Grecian Em- 
pire was degrading the ſoyereigns of the Eaſt. Ac- 
cording]y in the laſt year of the century, being on 
a viſit to the Roman Pontiff, it was reſolved that 
Charles ſhould be inaugurated with the purple 


mantle, and raiſed to the empire of the Weſt, His 
election was ſpeedily determined, his imperial titles 


proclaimed, and himſelf ſolemnly conſecrated by 
the much obliged and obſequious Roman Pontiff, 


Av. 800. During theſe expeditions, the Saxons, 
only nominally ſubdued, revyolted againſt Charles, 
and being vanquiſhed, after a ſevere ſtruggle, he 
attempted to break their ſavage ſpirit, by convert- 


is £5 0g them to Chriſtianity : but their reſiſtance being 
—_ obſtinate, 
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obſtinate, and their ſeditions renewed, he reſolved 
to compel them to come within the pale of the 
Church ; and a miflionary army drove the enflaycd 
Saxons by troops to the miſſionary baptiſts, Ca- 
refles and rewards ſeconding the threats of venge- 
ance, the nation in general accepted the offer to 
become Chriſtians, in preference to be made ſlaves, 
and were baptiſed by thouſands. WY 
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CHAP. 1I. 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH, 


than the internal ſtate of the Church in this 
ED century ; ravaged with wars in the Eaſt, and by 


| F the ſpreading conqueſts of the Saracens in Spain, 


= Sicily, Sardinia, Calabria. Meanwhile, the pro- 
© greſs of ſuperſtition was rapid in proportion to the 
y : wealth and power, unto which the Church-rulers 
> were advancing. The knowledge purſued was of 
* the moſt ſuperficial kind ; and the profoundeſt ig- 
= norance of the moſt important truths of real Chriſ- 
v1 tianity univerſally prevalent. The quarrels be- 
= tween Conſtantinople and Rome were the moſt 
5 b bitter and ſcandalous, and a precedent afforded 
- tor the ſame prelatical conteſts for diminion and 
: bj extenſion of authority every where. The clergy 
We, were contaminated with the moſt ſcandalous vices, 
bY + manifeſt in the canons made to reſtrain them ; and 
: = naturally reſtilting from the wealth and indul-_ 
% L gences in which they wallowed, the reverence they 
= had contrived to attra& from their office, and the 
* Ah impunity it generally ſecured : ſure to be ſkreened 
WE by their brethren from diſgrace, tor the honour of 
WE the Church, | -” 


| 


As 
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As the northern nations had generally adopted 
the druidical ſuperſtitions, in which the prieſthood 
had very peculiar privileges ; theſe, on their con- 
verſion, the new prieſthood endeavoured to ſecure 
unto themſelves: and the Papal ſee being the 
creat obje& of monkiſh reverence and miſhonary 
_ zeal}, to this a wondrous meaſure of blind obedi- 
ence was transferred. 


- The ſtrongly inculcated doctrine, which always 
was the darling theme of the clergy, of the high 
merit of liberal donations to the Church, poured 
in 2 flood of wealth and poſſeſſions upon it in 


every place. No man living or dying failed to in- | 


tereft ſome ſaint or other in his favour ; and as the 
opulent, the warrior, and the monarch, were uſual- 


ly the moſt profligate, and led to the commiſſion 


of the moſt atrocious crimes, they had it. in their 
power zo redeem their fouls, at an eaſy price, by 
ſharing with the Church and her ſaints, the fruits 
of their plunder, rapine, and murders ; by founding 
monaſteries, building churches, and enriching the 
miniſters of religion ; who not only thus pro- 
nounced their abſolution, and relieved them from 
the pains due to their ſins, but aflociated them in 
all the merits of ſaints and martyrs. Emperors, 


and monarchs, and wealthy nobles, RR only now | 


gave them gold, filver, veſtments, but eſtates, dig- 
nities, feudal tenures. Thus the biſhops became 
dukes, 
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E dukes counts, marguiffes; inveſted with regalia in 
2 their own domains ; adminiſtering juſtice ; ſupreme 
© in their ſeveral ſeignieuries ; and often heading 
L armies, which they levied, to follow as fendal ba- 
3 | rons the quarrels of their liege lord, or to decide 
& contentions among themſelves. Of theſe the Ro- 
man pontiffs, through the munificence of the gal- 
lic monarchs, had the moſt abundant ſhare ; and 
= being ſet up as the object of prime veneration, and 
© appealed to in all difficulties and quarrels in the 
1 ' weſtern world, the immenſity of wealth and power 
® which flowed into them from a thouſand channels, 
— is ſcarce to be conceived. Every biſhop, monaſ- 
_ tery, and prieſt, extended their claims over igno- 
JF rance and ſuperſtition, and were ſure to find ſup- 
/ port at Rome for the moſt extravagant pretenſions, 
provided they took care to divide the ſpoil with 
her. All diſcipline neceffarily relaxed, when im- 
= punity could thus be purchaſed ; and the monaſ- 
: 4 teries filled with ſloth, ignorance, and wealth, 
"y could not but exhibit what the records of the time 
== confeſs, ſcenes of yoluptuouſneſs, ambition, quar- 
== rels and imperity. 


= Yet monkery maintained the higheſt charaQer 
vo for ſanQity, and the monaſteries were multiplied 
= and filled with inhabitants. It was efteemed the 
ff FE perfeCtion of piety to retire to theſe ſecluſions : 
24 and in thoſe times of anarch y and confuſion, when 


crimes 
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crimes of the moſt atrocious nature accumulated, 
no remedy was ſo effectual to efface all guilt, and 
to ſecure the ſinner from all puniſhment, as to 
\ build, or to inhabit them. 
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Knowledge profane, as well as ſcriptural, ceaſed 
to be cultivated, except by a few in the Eaſt, 
where the Ariſtotelian philoſophy was diligently 

| ſtudied, as affording the happieſt weapons for con- 

| troverſy ; but in the Church, the moſt miſerable 
homilies, like thoſe of St. Eloi and others, learned 
by heart, and repeated. memoriter, afforded little 
inſtruction ; whilſt the wretched lives of the ſaints, 
ſtuffed with lying miracles, and the moſt abſurd 
and ſuperſtitious practices, exhibited the moſt de- 
lufive patterns for imitation. AY 
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An. 735. In Italy the dim twilight "of ſcience 

' threatened the final extinction of all literature. In 
_ Britain and Ireland an aſylum ſeems to haye been 
ſtill afforded to the little learning which had ſur- 
vived the former ſhocks. The venerable Bede and 
others maintained the honour of the Saxon church. 

From thence Charlemagne endeavoured to draw 
aſſiſtants to revive the ſciences, which he encou- 
raged by his own example, and promoted by his 
liberality. He founded ſchools through his domi- 
mions, and invited with great rewards the moſt 
learned men to his court ; placing his own chil- 
dren 
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dren and thoſe of his nobility, under the care of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed maſters. The famous 


_ AN, 7. 780. Alcuin, and others, were of this honour-_ 


able number, and gave hope of blowing 
up | the expiring ſpark into a flame ; but it muſt be 
confeſled the iflue correſponded not with the ex- 
peRations of the monarch. The mode of teach- 


ing, the things taught, the prevailing ſuperſtitions, 
the love of a military lite, or the idleneſs of a con- 


vent, prevented any conſiderable progreſs : and 
few of the pupils attained any eminence of ſcience, 
though the Emperor himſelf was among the moſt 
ardent in the purſuit. In general the grofleſt ig- 
norance preyailed, and biſhops and prieſts could 
often neither read nor write ; content to learn by 
note the formularies of devotion, and the ceremo- 
nies attending them, which now became multt- 


plied, and ſupplied the place of all ſpiritual wor- 


ſhip. As the Emperor's liberality had furniſhed 
the miniſters of the Church with abundance, fo 
his eſtabliſhment of uniformity leſſened their la- 
bour, and his happy proviſion for ignorance in the 


homularnm, that bears his name, rendered ftudy 


unnecellary : a worthleſs and idle clergy, little diſ- 


poſed to copy their Monarch's diligence, therefore 


took their ſalaries, learnt their leſſon by rote, and 


got through it- as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
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The ſacred relics continned to afford a moſt 
profitable ſource of wealth and veneration, were 
ſought with avidity, and purchaſed as ineſtimabls 
treaſures. What pilgrims: brought from the Holy 
Land had peculiar value ; but an hoſt of ſaints 
and martyrs were unkennelled from the charnel 
houſes and cemeteries at home, by multitudes 
whoſe noſtrils were nearly as acute as thoſe of St. 
Eloi ; and who made much the ſame advantage of 
them in their various. churches and monaſteries, to 


which they attracted peculiar reverence, and pro- 
cured the liberal donations of the ſuperſtitious. It 


1s impoſſible to recount the names of theſe ſaints ; 
the nature of the relics diſcovered ; and the ho- 
nours paid to them. The groffeſt frauds were every 
where ſwallowed with avidity by the ignorant and 
prieſt-ridden pppulace. 
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CHAP. III. 


a”. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH—NEW 
RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


FUE ſupreme government of the Church had 
always hitherto been in the eaſtern emperors, 
without whom, as yet, though the election of a 
pontiff might be made, it was not wholly valid till 
his approbation and conſent was obtained. He 
alſo appointed to many of the chief ſees, and 
depoſed from them almoſt at his pleaſure. The 
Roman pontiff longed for an emancipation from 
all dependance on the Emperor, as he had con- 
ſtantly intrigued, and contended againſt the patri- 


arch of Conſtantinople for the ſupremacy. He of- 


ten dared to reſiſt the imperial edicts; and formed, 
with the biſhops under his juriſdiction and influ- 
ence, a ſtrong party to thwart the Emperor and 
and his patriarch. Nor were anathemas ſpared, 


| though hitherto not ſuppoſed to carry with them 


all the fearful conſequences that quickly began to 
follow them. At the beginning of this century, 


the conteſts and bickerings which bad ſo long been 


kept on foot, received a peculiar exaſperation from 
two occaſions, on which the Greek and Latin 


churches divided, and ſharply diſputed for victory. 
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An. 712. The firſt regarded the noted contro- 
verſy re/pefting mages. The' progreſs of ſuperſtition 
had multiplied images and pictures in the churches. 
From a ſimple memorial, a high veneration grew 
up for theſe holy repreſentations of Chriſt, his mo- 
ther, the ſaints and martyrs; ſome of them ac- 
quired a peculiar ſanctity ; and like the Pagan 
zmages of their deities, were ſuppoſed to contain a 
peculiar inhabitation and preſence of the. perſon, 
whom it repreſented. Barxpanes, the Emperor, 
at the beginning of this century, with the appro- 
bation of John, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
determined to remove a picture of the ſixth gene- 
ral council from the Church of St. Sophia ; and 
ſent his orders to Rome to exclude all pictures and 
images from the churches. The Pope, ſo far from 
ebmplying with the requiſition, ordered other 
paintings to be ſet up in St. Peter's Church, and 
in a council. ſummoned by him, condemned the 
Emperor and his abettors. The revolution, which - 
quickly enſued, removed Bardanes from the throne; 
and for a while the quarrel became ſuſpended. 
But Lo, called the Iſaurian, revived the - 
AN. 726. diſpute with imperial vigour, Shocked | 
- at the reproaches of Jews and Mahome- 

tans, he reſolved to deſtroy this ſtumbling block ; 
and iſſued an edict to remove unages of every kind 
from the churches, and to forbid all worſhip being 
7 pes to. them, The york inſtantly kindled into an 
EY exploſion. 
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exploſion. Fanatic zeal burſt all bounds of allegi- 
ance, and the ſuperſtitious pcople were inſtigated 
to rebellion by thoſe prieſts and monks, who had 
for a long while, by this craft procured their gein ; 
they proclaimed the Emperor an apoſtate, and the 


| ſubjects releaſed from all duty to ſuch an enemy to 
God and his ſaints. The Roman pontiffs encou-. 


_ raged this ſpirit of revolt, and hoped: to turn the 


current in their own favour, and render themſelves 


independent of the imperial edits. A civil war 
' Now raged in the iſlands of the Archipelago, and 
in part of Aſia; and the Roman and Italian pro- 
vinces, at the inſtigation of the Pope and his 
clergy, rebelled, and murdered or baniſhed the 
Emperor's officers. Lxo enraged, haſtened to re- 
venge the inſult, but was foiled and compelled to 
retire in diſgrace. In fury he vented his wrath on 
thoſe around him, who patroniſed the image wor- 
ſhip. In a council held at Conſtantinople, .he de- 


| graded the patriarch Germanus, and ſubſtituted 
Anaſtaſius in his place, commanding all the images 


to be collected from the churches, and publicly 
burned ; with the ſevereſt puniſhment denounced 
on thoſe who ſhould be found practiſing this ido- 
latrous worſhip. Thus the war was declared and 


proſecuted with the utmoſt fury by the-invenomed | 


combatants with arms ſpiritual and temporal, to the 


great, diſtraction of the empire, the damage of the _ 


Chriſtan canſe, and the Rrengthemng the hands 
| SXF0E + Mn 
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of the Saracens, leſs hated by the biſhops of Rome 
than Leo and his image breakers. In theſe con- 
flicts many of the Grecian provinces in Italy were 
torn from the Empare. 


Ax. 741. The ſon of Leo, Carronymus, ſuc- 
ceeding to the throne, and inheriting his father's 
antipathy to images, exerted every effort in ſup- 
preſſing the hated worſhip, and ſubquing the re- 
bellious pontiffs and their fanatic crew of monks 
and clergy : and as the way of arms had not ſuc- 

ceeded, he ſummoned a ſeventh general | 


AN. 754. council at Conſtantinople, in which 


images and their worſhip were ſolemnly 
condemned. But alas! the decrees were only 
obeyed as far as the ſword of the Emperor had 
power to enforce them, and deſpiſed by Rome and 


her partiſans: nor were the exemplary puniſh- 


ments inflicted on the monkiſh preachers of ſed:- 
tion, effeCtual to extinguiſh the flame of revolt, 


which continued to blaze forth. His ſon and ſuc- 
ceffor trod in the fame ſteps ; reſolved to aboliſh 
fo great an abomination, he enforced by the moſt 


rigorous puniſhments the edicts of his predeceſ- 
ſors. To avenge himſelf on the Roman pontiffs 
for their obſtinacy, all that church's poſſeſſions 
in vicily and Calabria were confiſcated ; and theſe 
provinces, with Tllyricum, withdrawn from the ju- 
riſdiction of Rome to Conſtantinople ; a cauſe of 
| ”, >. ---____— 
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enmity irreconcileable : and thus a way was paved 

for the final ſeparation of the churches, and the 
provocation given to the Roman pontiff to ſeek a 

new maſter, by ſetting up another Emperor, though 

* in factiintending. to make him his ſubject. This 
Xn was however only the work of years of cunning 
©] and intrigue. For at firſt the Emperor of 'the 
6: | Weſt, Charlemagne, enjoyed all imperial preroga- 
tives; and a council aſſembled at Rome, decreed 
to. him and his ſucceffhrs the right of nominating 
to the ſee of. Rome ; ani though they waved this 
right, and allowed of election as before, their ap- 
probation was ſtill neceſlary to its validity. They 
alſo exerciſed juriſdiftian in many caſes, of what 
was called a ſpiritual nature ; enacted laws for, and 
puniſhed the offences of the clergy, as of others ; 
and received tribute from the churches and mo- - 
naſteries, as from lay fees, unleſs they had granted 

| them an eſpecial exemption, Charles indeed al- 
lowed the Roman-church a great increaſe of power 
as of territory ; but a council was ſtill required to 
decide important controverſies, and this canvened 
by the Emperor ; and- its edicts were-valid only 
when confirmed by him : ſo that though the ju- 
riſdiction and authority of the Roman pontiffs 
were greatly increaſed, they were ſtill ſubje& to 
the Emperor's controu}, and they dared not as yet 
_ affet that independency, to which they were | 
aſpiring. | | | 
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| When the cauſe of image-worſhip appeared 
nearly extinct in the Eaſt, a revolution of the moſt 
Horrid kind rendered the Roman pontiff triumph- 
ant. A cup. of poiſon miniſtered by Ixzxz, the 
Empreſs, to her huſband, opened a way for her 
holding the reins of government, during the mi- 
nority. of her ſon ; and this auſpicious moment 
was ſeized by Adrian, the Pope, to league himſelf 
with this monſter of a woman. A ſecond Nicene 
council abrogated the former deciſions, and ſanc- 
tioned the worſhip of images, with anathemas 
againſt thoſe who inſiſted on the worſhip oy God 
=_ AN, 787. 


St. "ILL had forbidden * images from being 
a Ms nr in any manner whatſoever.” Charle- 
magne and his biſhops held a middle path in this 
_ controverſy, and ſuppoſed pictures: and images 
might be allowed in the churches; but. the. 
worſhip of them was forbidden. Their deciſion 
was ſent to Adrian, who diſapproved of it, and 
| compoſed a refutation : but in oppoſition to his 


infallibility and the Nicene council, this worſhip 


was condemned in a new ſynod, held at Frank- 
fort, of three hundred biſhops, convoked by the 
Emperor. So that hitherto the Church of Rome 
had neither eſtabliſhed her aa nor Tapey> 
macy. AN, 794. 


' A ſecond 
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A ſecond and as fierce a controverſy about the 


pros effion of the Holy Ghoſt revived, and roſe to an 


alarming height ; and, with the former on images, 
tended to widen the breach, and complete the ſe- 
paration of the eaſtern and weſtern churches : the 
one adhering as pertinaciouſly to the words pro- 


 ceeding from the Father and the Son, as the other to 
the rejection of them in the Nicene Creed. 


Thus whilſt the Roman pontitts, ſtruggling for 
power, pre-eminence, and independence of any 
ſuperior, artfully ſeized every occafion of exalting 


their own importance, religion ſunk into obſcurity, | 


and all its purity and vitality were loſt in ſenſeleſs 
rites and pompous ceremonies. No preaching re- 
mained, but ſtupid unmeaning homilies ; no pub- 
lic worſhip but in empty forms ; the Lord's ſupper | 

was made a piece of pageantry ; and private maſſes 
of a ſolitary prieſt for the ſouls of the dead, added 


another lucrative ſource of ſacerdotal pillage, as 
_ theſe required to be well paid for by _ relations 


of the deceaſed. 


The Roman model of worſhip, with yery fb 


_ exceptions, was by Charlemagne adopted generally | 
_ through the weſtern churches, and tended to form 


one link more in the chain, that was to bind them 
at the feet of the Papal throne, ; 


Ha CHAP. 
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_ CHAP. IV. 
' SCHISMS AND HERESIES. 


YHE grand conteſt between the caſtern and 

weſtern churches about images and the pro- 
ceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, with the creation of a 
new empire, to which the Romiſh patriarch ad- 
hered, made the ſeparation of the churches un= 
avoidable. So many old and new quarrels had ren- 
dered the breach irreparable R and the ſeceſſion of 


Rome- from the Grecian empire completed it ; 
| whatever healing efforts were afterwards made to 
preſerve the unity. of the Church, _ they proved 


abortive. 


- Jt the Eaft, the fame herefies ac their 
ground. 'The Monotholites were favoured by many 
under the Greek emperors, and the Ne eftorians were 
cheriſhed and found particular favour from the Sa- 
racens. The Semi-pelagians continued in Gaul to 


Infect, multitudes; and Arian/m among the bar- 


barous, nations who firſt embraced it, greatly pre- 
vailed. Sy 


A difouts originating in Spain, now under Sa- 
racenic government, in what ſenſe © Chriſt was 
« the 
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« the Son of God?” gave an exerciſe for council 0 
upon counetl, to debate about matters of curious 
 difquiſition, and to condemn Felix, a biſhop, and 
= this adherents, who had received the name of Adop- 
tians, from their ſentunents on the filiation of the 
Son of God. Terms ill-defined furniſhed matter 
for the polemics; and the moſt zealous againſt the 


leaſt approach of hereſy, were often the moſt 1 gn __ 1 
rant of all ſaving truth. 
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CHAP. V. 
OP THE TRUE CHURCH. | 


MIDST the deiciitions which foredd ON 
every fide, ſome faint glimmerings of divine 


Sid {ll appear. In England and Ireland, though 


with much ſuperſtition, traces of the truth as it is 


mm Jeſus remained. Bede, Alcuin, and others, 


feem to be men fearing God, and working no. 
oufneſs. 


- The Neftorians under the Saracenic govern- 
ment, evidently diſplayed their zeal for Chriſtia- 
nity ; and probably maintained ſome living ſpark 
of godlineſs among them. 


Ax. 748. Clement, an Iriſhman, an opponent of 
the ignorant and fanatic Boniface of Mentz, pro- 
yoked the archbiſhop to procure his condemnation 
at Rome, where probably he ended his days in pri- 
ſon. His crime was, the preferring the Scriptures, 


and his appeal to them, in oppoſition to the dic- 


tates of the fathers and the deciſions of councils. 
The accuſations preferred againſt him by Boniface 
were many, and we have no vindication of his 
own ; but we bhaye from the charges therſelves 

abundant 
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abundant cauſe to conclude, that his ſentiments 
were maliciouſly miſrepreſented, and that he was 
a much ſounder apoſtle of the Catholic faith, than 
his inſolent-perſecutor ; who at the ſame time con- 
demned Virgilius as a heretic, for ſuggeſting there 
were antipodes : but theſe days of ignorance and 
ſuperſtition afforded like ſpecimens of the inſo- 
lence and ſtupidity of Popith legates. 


The poor refugees, in the valleys of Piedmont, 
ſeem to haye been left to themſelves ; probably too 
few and contemptible to attract notice, or too far 
removed from the obſervation of the proud pre- 

lates, who could haye got any thing by perſecut- 
ing them. - 


Diſperſed throughout the world, a fer and but 

a few; probably yet read the Scriptures, embraced 
the great and precious promiſes, and amidſt all 
the contentions and fooleries of the day, held faſt 
the truth as it is in Jeſus. The diſputes about 
image-worſhip would neceſlarily turn the attention 
_ of many to the true obje& of worſhip; and the 
Tenunciation of all falſe mediators would naturally 

lead to him who is the only true mediator between 
God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus. His eflen- 
tial deity and glory was- an article confidently 
maintained in the Catholic Church, and neither 
Felix nor Elipand are accuſed of denying this. 
| _. The 


; 
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_ © preached, and the ſacraments duly mmiſtered,” 


| mentigned, and whom-© the world knew not.” 


light of diyine truth, however dim, was not utterly 


moſt. unknown, will be read with . pleaſure ; but 
they are flowers culled. from gardens overſpread 
_ and ſmothered with weeds. And whoever ſhould 
be at the pains to tranſlate either of the ancients 
:from whence they are-taken, muſt produce fuch a 
farrago of trumpery, ſuch folly, ſuperſtition and 
monkery, as would ſtamp the whole with contempt, 
if any thing ſimilar was found_in a modern Chrif- 
tian author. And notwithſtanding the high enco- 
| miums: pailed on many mm. thele dark ages, I doubt 
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'The few faithful were left he to gropse their 


way to heaven through thick darkneſs and reign- 
ing ſuperſtition : thinly diſperſed in the earth, as 


the gleaning grapes of the vineyard, when: the 


_ vintage is done. If we look for a: viſible: church. 


of outward obſervation, and © a ſociety of faithful 
« people among whom the word of God-was truly 


it will be hard to find ſuch in the Greek or Ro- 
man communion, unleſs among thoſe whom I have 


A few individuals indeed, of ſome. refpeRability 
in the Church, have been produced by ,the exem- 
plary patience of the learned Milner. He hath 
from the heap of chaff ſifted out ſome grains of 
evangelical excellence ſufficient to-proye,; that the 


extinct. The extracts he produces from -names al- 


whether 
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whether the works of any one of them would now 
find a bookſeller to publiſh, or an individual to 
read them. Not merely the vaſt folios of lumber 
diſcourage, but the individual treatiſes from which 
the extracts are made, would be tedious and diſ- 
guſting. Truth engages me to make theſe obſer- 
vations, whilft every man of God muſt acknowledge 
his obligations to the laborious inveſtigation which 
has brought forth theſe paſlages to notice. Reſpet- 
ing ſome of the characters which Milner has mark- 


_ ed with excellence, I am often compelled to be of 


a different mind, and can regard here and there 
an evangelical ſentiment but as a jewel of gold in 
a ſwine's ſnout ; while his partiality to Rome and 
her pretenſions, never can meet my approbation. 
Amicus Plato, ſed magis amica Veritas. 


CHAP. 
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CENTURY IX. 
' CHAP. T. 
ON THE OUTWARD CHURCH. 


E are deſcending deeper and deeper Mill 

into the regions of darkneſs and primeval 
night: Purſuing the hiſtory of a Church, without 
Chriſtianity; and receiving from the toil of inveſti- 
gation little elſe but diſguſt and difappointment. 
Scarcely a feature remains of primitive ſimplicity 


_ and purity ; but the advancing depravity of man- 


ners according to the univerſal teſtimony was great, 
as all the doctrines of truth were diſtorted by the 
ſuperſtitions, frauds, idolatry and ignorance of the 


| teachers. However I ſhall\grope my way through 


the jarring elements of pride, ambition, ſacerdotal 
rapine, and Iluxurioufneſs, as well as I can. 


The parts proſeſſing the Chriſtian name con- 


 tinued to ſuffer the ſevereſt ravages from without, 


as well as miſeries within ; and the conqueſts of its 
enemies in one part rather exceed the ſpread of its 
dominion in another. The Eaſt ſubmitted to the 
Caliphs. Africa was ſubdued. They extended their 
cOnqnaya to India and throughout the Perſian em- 

pire. 
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pire, Sicily was added. to Spain and Sardinia ; 
Crete and the iſlands fell before them ; Calabria 
they entered, and ſubdued ; and Italy was ready 
to ſubmit to the yoke. Amidſt theſe conqueſts, 
and the deſfolations therewith connected, ſevere 
were the ſufferings of the vanquiſhed ; and in the 
conteſts between the conquerors themſelves, the 
Turks in the Eaft attacking alike Saracens and 
Greeks, the people of the countries before pro- 
feſſing Chriſtianity, were the ſad victims of both 
parties ; and multitudes to avoid the loſs of their 
property, ſecured their poſſeflions and. liberty by 
adopting the rehgion of their maſters. 


AN. 832—000. From the northern hive a freſk 
ſwarm of piratical plunderers, Danes or Normans, 
infeſted the coaſts of Germany, Britain, Gaul, 
Spain, and eyen penetrated into the heart of Italy, 
every where carrying fire and ſword, plunder, and 
captivity ; and if repulſed in one part, landing and 
rayaging another. And where the fertility of the 
country invited, and their force was ſufficient to 
retain poſleflion, in the feeble ftate of many coun- 
tries, there they erected principalities ; and Europe 
ſuffered incredible miſery from their long and re- 
peated devaſtations. The little remaining traces of 
| knowledge they extinguiſhed ; and often vented 
' their peculiar rage on the religious communitics 
 andchurches, as affording the richeſt booty. fy 

i yo | On 


[Per. 2. 


On the other hand attempts were made to extend 
the knowledge of what was called Chriſtianity in 
Jutland and Cimbria, among the Danes and Swedes, 
The ſon of Charlemagne imitated his fire in ſpread- 
ing religion by his arms; and the famous Anſgar, 
with his miſſionary labourers, ſeconded his opera- 
tions, and was rewarded with the Archbithopric 
of Hamburgh, and the patriarchate of all the 
North. Ax. 831. 
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Ax. 850. Methodius and Cyril, two Greek 
monks, penetrated through Mzfta and Bulgaria, as 
far as Bohemia and Moravia ; and without the arm 
of power ſeem to have been ſucceſsful miſſionaries. 
From them the preſent Moravian Church traces its 
deſcent; though men of a ſuperior ſpirit to their 
founders, yet theſe from the beginning, reſiſted the 
Juriſdiction of the Roman pontiffs, and contended 


' with ſucceſs for their own rites and ceremonies, 


ſufficiently indeed ſuperſtitious. 


AN. 867. The Ruſſians and Sclavonians received 


alſo from Conſtantinople a company of miffionaries, 


who ſucceeded in ſowing the ſeeds of Chriſtianity 
among them, though the progreſs was not proba- 


bly great. And it muſt be owned, that al! theſe 
converts in general were as little inſtructed in the 
true principles of Chriftian doctrine as examples of 


Chriſtian praftice. A ſuperficial profeflion ad- 


mitted 
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mitted them to baptiſm, often under the ſword of 
the conqueror, to pleaſe their chicftains, or to 
ſecure ſome advantage : and the miſhonaries them- 

ſelves diſplayed the firit efforts of their zeal to. gain 
ſubjeRs to the ſee of Rome, rather than proſelytes 
to true religion ; indulged them in their own ſuper- 
ſtitious practices, and only gave them a Chriſtian 

name and form : eaſily ſatisfied with the ſlighteſt 
_ conformity to the profeſſion and formalities of the 
reigning ſyſtem of Chriſtianity ; ſo that the differ- 
ence between the pagan before and the Chriſtian' 

convert afterwards, reſpecting all that deſeryes that _ 
name, was ſcarcely perceptible, | : 


| The Neftorians continued their efforts among 
the. Tartars; and ſpread the knowledge of Chriſ- 
tianity far into the wilds of Scythia : but the ac- 
counts of their progreſs is very indiſtinct, 


' On the whole, though many attempts were made, 
without much attention to the moſt proper and 
apoſtolic means to ſpread Chriſtianity among the 
northern ſavage nations, the cauſe rather declined; 
and the Saracens, Othmans and Normans, gained 
more than the miſſionaries, whether by the ſword 
or perſuaſion; fo that the outward ſtate of the 
Church appears equally calamitous and declining. 


Vor. Il. 1 CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 


INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH, 


HOUGH in the Faſt a much more con- 
fiderable ſhare of literature was maintained 
than in the Weſt, the progreſs of ignorance was 
abundantly deplorable. 'The chief uſe made of 
ſcience was in uſeleſs and unprofitable diſputes, to 
which Ariſtotle moſt eſpecially contributed, and 
was therefore ſtudied with particular attention. 
The knowledge of divine truth, and of the Scrip- 
 _ tures, was. loſt in fanciful allegory and hidden ſenſes, 
diſcoverable only by fanatic imagination. The 
monks multiplied and maintained their reputation 
for ſanQity. The contentions for power, and par- 
ticularly for the ſees of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
were bitter, and often bloody. "The change of Em- 
perors filled the Eaſt with tumult; and the changes 
of patriarchs were more common, as the Emperors 
exerciſed their power in depoſing and raiſing ſuch 
as they pleaſed. The clergy, whoſe only object 
ſeemed to be the enriching and exalting the ſacer- 
dotal order, abandoned themſelves to the moſt 
ſhameful licentiouſneſs : whoever reads Agobard, 
and the canons paſſed for reformation of man- 
ners, muſt be ſhocked to obſerye the offences 
committed. 
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committed. Thus; though the Mahomedans were 
ſpreading over Aſia, and approaching with gigantic 
ſtrides, the Thracian Boſphorus, the. decay: of all 
religion.looſencd the, bands of ſociety, and neither 
_ danger; nor, miſery led men to repentance. The 
Chriftian, Church exhibited only a putrid carcaſe, 
ready for. the eagles to prey upon, Vaſt provinces 
were utterly; ſeparated from the! dominion | of the 
Grecian Emperors, Egypt, Africa, Syria, Arabia, 
great. part of Aſia, all fallen under the Saracenic 
yoke, and filled with apoſtates to Mahomediſm, - 


_ In the Weſt, religion bore an aſpec as hideous, 
' and- ignorance more-;profound. prevailed. As to 
enrich the Church was the moſt eſſential act of 
piety,” and the ſureſt way to cancel all crimes, and 
open. the gates of purgatory arid of heaven, the 
ſuperſtitious, from the higheſt to the loweſt, labour- 
ed to commute for their fins, and to ſhare their 
wealth-and pofleſſions with their clerical mediators 
and theſe ſo ignorant, they could' ſcarcely read' the 
offices of deyotion.; and ſo profligate, that their 
examples were ſtill more fatal to the flock ; whilſt 
' the idea that they: held the keys of paradiſe, made 
the ſenſeleſs multitude look up to them with a 
veneration approaching to adoration. All things 
conſpired to deſtroy every principle of Chriſtian 
grace: ;many biſhops, by their tenures become 
feudal barons, were called into the field with their 
I 2 | military 
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military tenants; lived in all the luxury and cri- 
minal indulgences of courts and camps; and were 
the ſame men in the rochet, as in the coat of mail. 
Their dioceſes and:clergy negleQed, followed their 
pernicious examples, to which the private patrons 
of eccleſiaſtical preferments contributed, by beſtow- 
ing their benefices on prieſts like themſelves, from 
whom they ſhould be ſubject to no rebuke for their 
crimes, and obtain an eaſier abſolution, as they 
fhared their. rapine, Tuxury, ſports and drunken- 
neſs 71:42 60D | 


| The heads of the: Church at Rome ftill exceeded 
in corruption the inferior members; uniformly pur- 
ſuing the one obje& of encreaſing their 'power, 
extending their juriſdiction, and drawing to them- 
ſelves all the wealth they could colle& from the 
moſt diſtant provinces by every means, they 'roſe 
faſt to that altitude of ſtation in the weſtern world, 
where for a long while enthroned in the temple of 
God, they ſhewed themſelves as God, diQtating to a 
proſtrate world. Though ſome of theſe pontiffs 
were men of letters and decent, multitudes of them 
(for the ſucceſſion was rapid) were marked with 
the moſt"atrocious crimes, as may be ſeen in every 
hiſtory of. the day; and not an individual diſ- 
played & ſingle trace of ; the mind of Chriſt, or his 
Oy DIY oy ines: the character of his 
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vicar or vicegerent. Whether one of them was a 
woman in diſguiſe, hardly deſerves the noiſe WOnen 
has been _ about it. AN. 855. 


_ Careful to nin every opportunity of riſing to 
pre-eminence, they employed all their wealth and 
influence. Uneble wholly to emancipate themſelves 
from imperial dominion, under thofe Emperors of 
the Weſt, who held the reins of government with 
a vigorous gratp, they failed not to make continual 
encroachments on the feeble; and to endeayour to. 
uſurp dominion over thoſe to whom they were but 
ſubjects. As the ſucceflors of Charlemagne de- 
clined 1n power and authority, the Popes roſe in 


their pretenſions; and when ciyi] wars broke out 


among competitors for the empire, they failed not 
to improve the opportunity of procuring freſh pri- 
vileges, by caſting their weight into the ſcale, 
which would make it preponderate, till they aſ- 
ſumed the right of beſtowing the imperial crown z; 
and this too purchaſed by preſents immenſe, as well 

as promiſes of the moſt filial obedience.” 


Ax. 876. Confuſion upon confuſion embroiling the 


weſtern empire, the multitude of candi- 
dates, who ſtruggled tor the imperial throne, bid 
againſt each other at Rome for the papal ſuffrage 
and unction, which were procured by the richeſt 
gitts, and the moſt abject conceſſions, —* 


I 3 - The 
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The princes thus raiſed by Romiſh influence, 
contributed all their power to eſtabliſh the pontitf's 


dominion; and as their claims were baundleſs, 


they now endeavoured to ſupport their univerſal 


@mnipotence in every thing relative to religion. 


They denied even to councils the power. of deter- 
mining any matter of. docrine or diſcipline, but 
with their conſent and approbation. The whole 
body of prelacy was ſubjugated to them, as alone 
deriving their authority from the pontiffs of Rome, 
the ſucceſſors of Peter, the repreſentative of Chriſt, 
and the only viſible head of his Church upon earth. 
And though' theſe unſcriptural pretcnſions rouſed 
many a defendant of the prelatical order againſt 
ſuch inſolent uſurpations, the power 'and intrigues 
of the Roman ſce prevailed, aided by the grofleft 
'- _ forgeries of pretended decretals and | 
AN. 814. Ki OONCR, which men were too ignorant 
. then to detec, or too. feeble to refiſt, 


| In vain the French biſhops remonſtrated, and wiſh- 


ed to ſupport their expiring liberties. The perſe- 
verance, power and craft of- the pontiffs, eſpecially 
of Nicholas the firſt, triumphed over all oppoſition ; 


and thoſe who could not be. convinced, were at 


leaſt compelled to be filent. Thus by a ſubjuga- . 
tion of the miniſters of Chriſtianity i in every region | 
to a foreign pontif, a great ſtep was til] gained to 
claims of univerſal rule; and monarchs as well : as 


people bowed down to pontifical dominion, 
30 
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To this the legions of monks alſo, univerſally 
diſperſed, contributed their utmoſt powers. They 
were the devoted partiſans of the Roman ſee ; and 
grown into ſuch credit; as well as *multiplied in 
number, that kings and princes renounced the 
world to retire to monaſteries, and end their days 
in theſe holy ſolitudes, as the ſure mode of re- | 
deeming their ſouls from all former abominations : 
and ſuch was the folly and ſuperſtition of the times, 
that they who had not the heart to renounce their 
dignitics and grandeur, when living, clothed them- 
ſelves in the monk's cowl when dying, in hope of 
thus aflociating themſelves to ſome ſhare of the 
merit of that holy fraternity. Theſe all ftrengthen- 
ed the hands, and ſupported the moſt extrayagant 
_ claims of Rome, nor did the profligacy of their 
lives ſeem to diminiſh the veneration of the yulgar 
for the order. 


Ax. 817. New ranks of canons and canonefles, 
(the firſt women convents,) were alſo added to the 
lacred corps of celibataries, to ſtrengthen the bands 
of religion, and ſet a better example to the monks, 
who had fo grievouſly degenerated from their pro- 
fefſed order ; and which the ſecond Benedict, with 
high reputation to himſelf, attempted to revive. 
His ſucceſs was of no long duration. The diſor- 
der was incorrigible, where abundance of wealth, 
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and abundance of corruption, opened the flood- 
gates of impurity and indulgence. Ax. 821. 


The wretched declenfion of all religion under 
ſuch guides, may eafily be conceived. The zealous 
attempts of Charlemagne and his ſon, to produce 
ſome beneficial change by the promotion of litera- 
ture, and the erection of ſeminaries, failed of the 
hoped-for effect, whether through the infelicity of 
the times,: the indo:ence of the pupils, or the im- 


proper method of tuition. Thus, though a few 
- men, ſuch as Scotus, Godeſchalcus, and Bertramn, 


attempted to diſpel the ignorance of their cotem- 
poraries, the diſeaſe was inveterate, and hardly a 
ſymptom remained of the benefit of their labours, 
after their deceaſe. The clergy, ignorant them- 
ſelves, and the patrons of 1 ignorance, had no deſire 
the people ſhould be inſtructed. The groſler 
darkneſs enveloped their ſuperſtitious minds, the 
eater dupes they were to their facerdotal directors. 


' But though all knowledge, chriſtian or ſcien- 
tific, was at the loweſt ebb, the veneration for 


| faints was mort. profound than ever; and the 


greateſt ingenuity of invention was employed in 


raiſing up a hoſt of new. names ; many of them, 


never till then heard of, whoſe wondrous lives 
afforded ſcope for the moſt outrageous fictions ; 


hs which 
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which were as credulouſly received, as impudently 
invented. Each contended for the honour of thewr 
adopted patron, and exhauſted their imaginations 


in adorning them with every: poſſible perfe&tion, | 
and lying miracles ; and ſo faſt were they multi- 


plied, that it became neceflary to prevent the li- 
centiouſneſs of ſuperſtition from overſtocking the 


' warld with more patron ſaints than there were 


clients, by reſtricting the canonization firit to pro- 
yincial councils, and then to the Roman ſee itſelf; 


which contrived to turn this favour to good ac- 


count, and to he well paid for their ſanction. 


The precious relics ſought after with ſuch avi- 
dity, could not fail to be diſcovered by ſuch inte- 
reſted inveſtigators ; and as the moſt celebrated 
would attract the moſt liberal donations, it 1s 1m- 
poſſible to recount the miracles wrought, the de- 
vils diſpoſſefſed, the diſeaſes of all kinds removed, 


| by theſe powerful operators. Each vied with their | 


fellows in the tranſcendent efficacy of their own 
relics; monaſtery with monaſtery, church with 


church, and prieſt with prieſt, trying who could 


outlie the other, and attract the greateſt concourſe 
of deluded votaries. 'The farther fetched the re- 


lics, the more revercd, eſpecially if names of apoſtles 

_ and primitive martyrs were affixed to them, and 
the more numerous and ſolemnly atteſted the mi- 
| racles 
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racles and cures performed by _—_ the higher 
roſe the veneration. 


The ſcriptures of' truth were buried under the 
Toad of fathers, controverſialiſts, and myſtics ; and 
more-eager to bite and devour one another, than 
to unite their forces againſt the common ene- 
mies of the faith, the churches of the Eaſt and 
Weſt continued to worry each other about image- 
worſhip, the proceſſion of the ſpirit, and the en- 
croachments of juriſdiction. Ignorance and 1do- 
latry at laſt compleatly triumphed. In the Faſt 
and Weſt it became eſtabliſhed by law. 


AN. 879. A new ſource of contention now aroſe 
about the Euchariſt, and in what manner the body 
and blood of Chriſt were preſent in that ſacrament. 
Superſtitious and unſcriptural notions had long 


been gaining ground. A monk, named Paſchaſius, 


(for in convents theſe follies chiefly were invented) 
pretended, that after conſecration, the form of the 
elements only remained, and he fame body, born 
of the Virgin, crucified on Calvary, and raiſed | 
from the dead, was really and locally preſent. This 
was oppoſed by Bertramn, and yet more explicitly 


by Scotus, who argned that the bread and wine 


were only figns and ſymbols of the abſent body of 
the Lord. The controverſy has fince ſwollen into a 
| | a bulk, 
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a bulk, that preſents a fearful monament of hu- 
man folly; Ax. 831, 


Ax. 847. A more important one. was renewed 
by Godeſchalcus, reſpetting the doctrines of predeſ- 
tination and grace. He was a monk of Orbais, 
in France, where pelagianiſm was from the begin- | 
ning deeply rooted. Zealous for the evangelical 
doQrines, now debaſed with every alloy, and de- 
firous of reviving the knowledge: of the grace of 
God in truth, he laboured aftiduouſly, under the 
patronage of Eberald, one. of the firſt nobles in 
| the court of the Emperor Lothaire. He was heard 
with deep ſeriouſneſs and attention ; even the Bi- 
ſhop of Verona was his auditor ; and Remi, arch- 
| biſhop of Lyons, Prudentius, biſhop of Troyes, 
the famous Ratramn, a monk of Corby, Lupus, 
abbot of Ferrieres, and other men of eminence 
warmly embraced his opinions. A flame was kin- 
dled by his preaching ; and his popularity awaken- 
ed the envy and enmity of Maurus, archbiſhop of 
Mentz, before whom. he was accuſed of hereſy, 
| and condemned in a council held in that. 
_ AN. 848. city. For puniſhment he was ſent to 
Hincmar, his dioceſan, archbiſhop of 
Rhein, who had ordained him. Hincmar was 
in league with his brother, the biſhop of Mentz, 
and equally the enemy of this pretended diſturber 
is | | of 
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of the Church's peace, and of his perſon. With 
him the ableſt arguments and unimpeached inte- 
grity of Godeſchalcus weighed not a hair. 
Ax. 849. In a council at Quiercy, his condemna- 
tion was confirmed with every inſult and 
aggravated injuſtice. In vain he maintained the 
truth of his opinions from Auguſtin, with evidence 
it was impoſſible to contradict or deny ; and from 
the Scripture, which his adverſaries leſs reſpected 
as authority. It was reſolved to puniſh and filence 
him. The brutiſh prelate, the leſs able he was to 
anſwer his arguments, or.1mpeach his fidelity, the 
more exaſperated, without ſhame reſolved to em- 
ploy the power with which he was inveſted. He 
degraded him from the ſacerdotal character, ex- 
poſed him to the public by a ſeyere corporal pu- 
niſhment ; and after whipping him till he was co- 
vered with a gore of blood, and near expiring, he 
eaſt him into a miſerable dungeon, where, after 
years of ſuffering, he died a martyr for the truths, 
which no torments could engage him to forſake ; 
though the force of them had compelled him to 
burn with his own hands the juſizfication of his. 
_ opinions, which he had preſented to the counci] 
_ at Mentz. Into the ſame fire ke had probably 
been caft himſelf, if he had obſtinately refuſed 
this ſacrifice. But his ſpirit unbroken with ill- 
uſage, long maintained in the houſe of his priſon 
the 
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his defences read ; 
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the ſame opinions for which he ſuffered ; and his 
lateſt breath ſolemnly atteſted the divine authority 
of | the truth, which: living he had defended, and 
when dying fupported hin through all his ſuffer- 
ings. Who can read Church Hiſtory without horror 


of the abuſes of -prelatical power ? and this moſt 


commonly exerciſed againſt the: moſt faithful wit- 
nefſes, for thoſe very evangelical truths, in pre- 
tended #7 (og of which theſe men held their _ 


nities. 3 '3TG 


But the ſufferings. of the martyr, as is uſually 
the caſe, produced effeqs more powerful probably 
than his preaching. His doctrines were canvaſled ; 
the. cruelty of his enemies 
awakened compaſſion, and the divine truth, for 
which he ſuffered, found able advocates in the 
eminent ecclefiaſtics above mentioned, and many 
others, who condemned the injuſtice with which 
Godeſchalcus -had been treated, and the unchriſ- 
tian ſeverity of the puniſhments inflicted on him ; 
maintaining the opinions which he had promulged 
as the doctrine; of: the Church,.as that of the Scrip- 
tures, and of- the 'beſt men in. every ſucceeding 
age; and defying their enemies to confute their 
reaſonings, or contradict the evidence. which they 
produced. But the party of Hincmar and his afſo- 
ciates was, as. 18 the caſe in general where the 
truths. 
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truths of vital godlineſs are the ſubject of conteſt, 
far ſuperior :| they had the ſecular' arm, arid the 
prelatical corps on. their: fide ; and Chriſt and ' his 
eauſe,' when it comes before ſuch men, will be ſure 
to meet condemnation. 'The decrees ofthe former 
councils. were confirmed, and poor - Godeſchalcus 
and his doctrine received a third anathema. 


"But: bis -allic friends. reſolved not to ſubmit to 

this i imperious prelate and his unjuſt decrees... A 

body of biſhops, under the archbiſhop of 

AN. 855. Lyons, afſembled at Valence in. Dau- 

__ phiny, vindicated the condemned monk 

and his doctrine ; and fourteen provinces afſembled 

at 'Langres, concurred/ in the ſame opinion, and 

pronounced the eulogium of the faithful witneſs, 

who had now expired in priſon under the inhuman 
nT.: An: ” 45: 


© This: emtiteit enfled not with! thi men Wy that 
day; but to our own:remains in its full vigour, and 
will probably continue to the end of time. | The 
unhumbled, the unawakened, the' phariſaical, the 
proud, who entertain high imaginations of the hu- 
man powers, and the reaſonings' of fallen man, 
muſt 'as inveterately oppoſe-the doctrines of grace 
now, as they did of old ; and whenever power is 
in the hands of oppreſlors, and the ſpirit” of the 
"EIIUU times 
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times admits their openly expreſſing the enmity of 
their hearts, the ſame victims to prelatical. tyranny 
- will be found as Ed 


T he tb ch. RUS TRY wi maintained, 
have ſince found moſt able defenders in the famed: 
Maguin, and a hoſt of others, who- haye/ repelled: 
the falſe concluſions their adverſaries pretended to. 
draw from his premiſes ; and- haye vindicated the 
God of all grace from the charges which the ig-- 
norant have preſumed to caſt upon him, as infer- 
ences which they ſuppoſe deducible from the pre- 
deſtinarian principles. The one book of Edwards, 
on the Freedom of the Human Will, challenges 
all the ſophiſtry of unhumnNeg reaſon to anſwer its 
arguments. 


Moſheim calls this an intricate and 'incompre-. 
benfible ſubject, where to be filent is. the trueſt 
wiſdom; and ſo would evade the entering on the 

moſt intereſting truths of God's. revealed word. 
To the ſinner, conſcious of his guilt, miſery and, 
helpleſineſs, the riches. of the grace which is in, 
Jeſus Chriſt, will be neither a ſubject intricate nor. 
mcomprebenfible ; and to know the love of Chriſt 
which patſeth knowledge in all its happy and fav-.. 
ing effects, will be found the point of higheſt 
wiſdom ; but it is what the wiſdom of man never. 
| taught, 
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taught, nor all his proud reaſonings ever led to, 
« 'The natural Joan recciveth not the things which 
© be of the Spirit of God, neither can he know 
« them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned.” 
Happily the Lord in every age, though they were 
but few comparatively, taught ſome the grace of | 
God, 'which bringeth ſalvation ; and to this day a 
generation, according” to the election of grace, can 


tay, © wherein we' ſtand, and rejoice in hope of 


© the'glory of God.” We are not indeed bound 
to vindicate Godeſchalcus, or any man, in every 
poſition they may have Jaid down, or in every con- 
cluſion they have drawn, or rather, which their 
adverfaries have drawn for them : it is ſufficient, 
that © the foundation of God ſtandeth ſure ; the. 
* Lord knoweth thoſe that are his :” whilſt each 
individual who holds the grace of God in: truth, 
feels his obligation to make his own calling and 


eedion ſure. 


- As the doin of the Trinity hath a near con- 
nection with that of predeſtination and grace, the 
fame Hinemar as bitterly condemned his adverſary 
for the uſe of that addreſs,—* O God, triune/ yet 
* one, we pray,” &c. This he termed Trithei/m, 
and condemned as impious hereſy. The poor 
monk from his priſon defended the addreſs ; which 


the Benedictines alſo, in  oppolition to Hincmar, 


maintained ; 
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maintained ; and in defiance of his anathemas, the 


form was continued in the churches, and the truth - 


ſo far prevailed. 


The ridiculous controverſy about the birth of 
Chriſt, and the manner in which his virgin Mo- 


ther bore him, was ſuited to the Ignorance, folly, 


and ſuperſtition of the times. The worſhip of this 
woman had proceeded. already to a wondrous 


height, and ſhe was beginning to be enthroned 


Regina Ce#li, Queen of Heaven, throughout the 
Chriſtian world. As ſhe was ſuppoſed to have ſome 
peculiar intereſt in, and authority over the ſon of 
her womb, ſhe therefore came in for a large ſhare 
of monkiſh devotion and popular adoration. 


Av. 858. The bitter quarrels and anathemas 


_ mutually hurled from Conſtantinople againſt Rome, 


and from Rome againſt Conſtantinople, had for 
their pretence, the depoſition, whether juſt or in- 
juſt, of the patriarch Tenatius, whom the Roman 
Pontiff eſpouſed. The real cauſe was the riyalry, 
ambition, and luſt of power in the ſees : Rome 


being glad to ſeize every cccafion to extend her 


juriſdiction, to gratify her covetouſneſs, and eſta- 
bliſh her pre-eminence ; but fearful and fatal as 
theſe long and wretched conteſts were to the real 


intereſts of religion, the particulars would be now 
Voz. II. —— as 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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as little entertaining as profitable. The breach of 
the churches widened : the curſes of the Weſt reſt- 
ed on the Faſt, and the curſes of the Faſt reſted 
on the Weſt ; and if this had been all the harm 
done, it would have been like the ridiculous bat- 
tles of children's pop-guns ; but, he nuge ad ſeria 
ducunt, the conſequences of theſe contentions 
weakened both the Eaſt and Weſt, the people were 
the victims of the wickedneſs and wrath of their 
rulers, and the enemies of the Church triumphed 
in her diviſions and contentions. 
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CHAP. 1II. 


TY THE COVERNMENT, RITES, CEREMONIES, AND 
HERESIES OF THE CHURCE. 


HE government of the Church was now ap- 
proaching to. deſpotic, eſpecially in the weſt= 
ern world. The Church of Rome attempted to 
concentrate the whole eccleſiaſtical power in her- 
ſelf; to which the weakneſs and diviſions of the 
empire, the craft and intrigues of a ſucceſlion of 
wicked pontifts, and the zeal of the whole monkiſh 
order greatly contributed. 


The more rites and ceremonies, the more mul- 
tiplied muſt be the miniſters of the ſanctuary, and 
the more numerous the ſacerdotal hoſt, who looked 
to Rome as the centre of expectation, maintained 
her power, and were countenanced in all their ſu- 
perſtitions. The greateſt writers were now witely. 


and piouſly employed in explaining the profound 


myſteries contained in all the farrago of forms and 


ceremonies, which had overwhelmed the devotion 
of the Chriſtian world. We bluſh at the recital of 
the tollics practiſed, as at the ridiculous reaſons 
given for them ; but to the credulous multitude 


they acquired a higher vencration, under the fanc- 


KS. tion 
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tion and explanations of Scotus, Remigius, Ama- 
larius, and others, whoſe eminence in wiſdom and 
literature ſtamped the higheſt authority on theſe 
fooleries. 


As new faints multiplied, invention was racked 
to find new offices and rites appropriate to each. 
And as every one vicd in zeal for their pecuhar 
patrons, altars, images, veſtments, proceſſions, and 
maſſes accumulated. The account is the moſt? 
degrading hiſtory of human 1mbecillity. 


And what added to the infelicity of theſe inven- 
tions, new ceremonies were enacted, and intro- 
duced into c:w/ life, and made the criteria of vir- 
tue and innocence. Thus the different ordeals 
by fire, water, and the croſs, now came into prac- 
_ tice; and that dreadful and moſt anti-chriſtian ap- 
peal to God by ſingle combat : the probable ori- 
gin of the modern duel ; and horrible to tell, the 
Pope and clergy fanctified all theſe abuſes, by the 
introduction of the moſt ſacred ſolemnities on the 
occaſion, even to the celebration of the holy ſacra- 
' ment, to add the greater dignity to theſe deluſions. 
Their own gain, intereſt, and advantage were ſure 
not to be forgotten on theſe occaſions. 


Hereſy continued to ſharpen the edge of con- 
troverſy. The former ones ſti]l ſubſiſted, though 
contelts 
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conteſts of other kinds rather diverted the atten- 


tion from them. The Neſtorians foſtered under 
the.Saracenic wing, multiplied in Egypt, Perſia, 
and wherever the Mahomedan power prevailed ; ſo 
that their churches in theſe countries were by far 
the moſt numerous. But another ſe&, the Paul;- 
cians, whoſe tenets have been befare deſcribed, after 
alternate perſecution and toleration, maintained 


their ground, and awakened the jealouſy and en- 


mity of the Grecian prelates and their Emperor : | 


which broke, out in the moſt bloody and ſavage 


perſccutions, to reduce them to conformity with 
the eſtablithed Church. Driven to deſpair by their 
oppreflors, and provoked by their cruelty to ſelf- 
defence, ſure of death if they refuſed to abandon 
their principles, and having nothing more to fear 
in the maintainance of them, they reſolved to find 
ſafety in rebellion ; and after many a furious con-- 
flict with their enernies, in which they often re- 
taliated npon their perſecutors the cruelties which 
they had inflicted, they retired into the dominions 


of the Saracens, and found protection under the 


creſcent, from the fury of thoſe who pretended to 


hght under the croſs, 


Ax. 845. An interval of peace invited them back. 
to their former habitations in Armenia, when that. 
wicked ani furious Theodora, who governed dur- 
ing the minority of her ſon, fell upon them with 

| | implacable 
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implacable fury, and compelled thern, / after the 
confiſeation of a hundred thouſand families, and 
the moſt barbarous murders and torments infli&gd 


| on the captives, to ſeek refuge agaiti under the 


Mahomedan government. Thoſe who eſcaped were 
received by the Saracens with great cordiality, and 


fettled in the frontier city of Tibrica, from whence 


they iſſued forth on the adjacent Grecian provinces 
and waſting” them-with fire and ſword, avenged as 
men, not as Chriſtians, the inhuman murders of 
| their brethren. 70 


To draw the line of- compariſon between the 
contenders, reſpecting their principles or practice, 
is difficult, as we have all our materials from one 
party, and that of the perſecutors ; yet two things 
are evident, that they would have been faithful 
ſubjects, and ſtrengthened the hands of govern- 
ment, had they been permitted to live in peace : 
and I cannot call that rebellion, where men driven 


to the laſt extremities have no alternative but death, 


or profeſſion of what they regard as falſe religion. 


Whatever condemnable exceſits follow, at the door 


of the oppreſfors and perſecutors will the guilt and 
blood Be laid. 


As to the points of hereſy aid to their charge, 


of we poſlefied their own vindication, we ſhould 
| hear/probably a different account from the groſs 


errors 
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errors imputed to them. Of this we are ſure even 
from the acknowiedgments of their enemies, that 
(with exception to the Epiſtles of St. Peter, which 
it is ſaid they rejected; for what reaſons, or whether 
true, we are in the dark,) they zealouſly inculcated 
the authority of the ſcriptures of the New Teſta- 
ment, and tharply condemned the Grecian prieſts, 
for retaining them from the people. They re-_ 
nounced alſo all proud, diſtin&tions, and reduced 
their paſtors to a more primitive equality ; of all , 
crimes the greateſt in the eyes of prelatical -arro- 
 gance: and inſtead of worſhipping the Virgin 
Mary, and the wood of the croſs, they treated 
with contempt theſe falſe mediums of idolatry, and. 
_ only adorcd the true God, and Jeſus Chriſt whom 
he had fent. Probably in many points they may 
have been erroneous; but no true Proteſtant, or 
true Chriſtian, can heſitate a moment in the 
deciſion, with whom the moſt dangerous errors 
and herefics were found, and whether Greeks or 
Paulicians held the moſt eſſential truths of the 
faith of Chriſt. 


K a CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 
ON THE TRUE CHURCH. | 


FFLICTED with theſe miſerable ſcenes, I 
look around for the true Church of the re- 
deemed, whoſe names are written in heaven. And | 
_ feel no reluctance to go into the priſon of Godeſ- 
chalcus, and to the few that eſpouſed his cauſe, and 
the truths for which he ſuffered, for my brethren 
m tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience of 
_ Jeſus Chrift. T ſhould vifit: alſo the valleys of 
Piedmont and Pais de Vand, and the adjacent re- 
gions of the gallic dominion ; and hope to find in 
_ the ſequeftered village the faithful paſtor, and the 
humble flock, contaminated perhaps with ſome of 
the prevailing ſuperſtitions, but maintaining the 
truth as it 1s in Jeſus, and poſſeſſing the hfe of 
God in their ſouls. One character of diſtinguiſhed 
eminence, whoſe dioceſe extended over Piedmont, 
Claudius, biſhop of Turin, made a reſolute ſtand 
againlt many of the abominations of the Roman 
pontifis. His writings contain more evangelical 
truth than perhaps any other of that day ; and the 
vileſt abuſe and oppoſition which he reccived from 
Rome and her PRI ſpeak the fidelity with 
which 
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which he ſupported the doctrines which he be- 
lieved. To him ſome ſuppoſe the Waldenſes are 


_ chiefly indebted for the purity of the Goſpel, of 


which they afterwards became ſuch faithful wit- 
nefles ; and if, as is aſſerted, their origin was more 


ancient, they could not but flouriſh and be en- 


couraged under his adminiſtration. Ax. 820, 


The churches in Bohemia and Moravia, planted 
by Cyril, ſubliſted, renouncing the juriſdiction of 
Rome, and worſhipping God, if not without ſu- 
perſtitious rites, yet more in ſpirit and in truth 
than others. Indeed, thoſe moſt removed from the 
ſcenes of pride, contention, wealth, and ambition, 


would probably be moſt preſeryed from evil, by 
their poverty and ſecluſion from the world, 


I ſhould expect to find in Britain a race to ſerve 
him, and the Cambrian mountains not deſtitute 
of the traces of primitive religion. 'Thither many 
Chriſtians had retired from the ravages of the 
Danes. And I ſhould hope when the great Alfred 
recovered the kingdom, reſtored order, and erected 
the Univerſity of Oxford, to revive religious know- 
ledge and literature, fallen into the deepeſt decay, 
ſome ſparks of truth ſtill ſurvived amidit the reign. 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition. AN. 872. 


The 
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The famous Anſgar manifeſted in his miffionary 
zeal the flame that burned in his own boſom, and 
_ thoſe of his Anglo-Saxon affociates. And there is 


—__ 


_ every reaſon to conclude, that among his numerous 
converts ſome real Chriftians would be found. 


Ax. 827. Angilbertus, Bithop of Milan, ſtoutly 
reſiſted the papal claims. Whether he approved of 
"I the things truly excellent 1s more dubious, 


The Neſtorians appear not to have declined in 
zeal ; and under a liberal toleration, without roy: 
revenucs, to have maintained a greater portion of 
the goſpel purity than their tellow Chriſtians, who 
excommunicated them. 


Nor can I doubt, but among the perſecuted 
Paulicians, and their paſtors, men of real Chriſtian 
ſimplicity would be found. The perſecuted and 
the ſuffering profeſſors of Chrittianity, to every ma 
'B who knows its real nature, have many preſumptive 
| evidences 1 in their favour. 


Bat in the Faſt and in the Weſt the ſcriptures 
were \t:]] open to the inſpection of all. And amidit 
A the ſcandalous contentions that made the men of 
that day diſtinguiſhed, piety and purity were not 
utterly ioft in the world : ſome real Chriſtians were 
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# found in the retirement of private life, or inferior 
S AHKfations in the Church ; nor will I utterly exclude 
* Aa ſolitary here and there, even in monaſtic ſeclu- 
= fion, who loved and ferved a pardoning God, per- 
& haps with much darkneſs of view, or conformity 
S to eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions, but yet with ſincerity 
S and truth. The triumphant demand of an outward 
£ viſible Church will be deſpiſed by every man who 
t 3s acquainted in his own ſoul with the nature of 
* true Chriſtianity, 
CENTURY . 
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CENTURY X.. 
CHAP. I. 


ON THE STATE OF THE OUTWARD CHURCH. 


HE Ottoman power prevailing over the Sara- 

-cenic in the Eaſt, the conquerors adopted the 
religion of the vanquiſhed, and continued their de- 
folations over the remnant of Chriſtianity which 
ſubſiſted in their dominions. Oppreſlion and per- 
ſuaſion, the alternative of loſs of all things, or 
a proſperous civil eſtabliſhment prevailed ; and 


\ their converts were multiplied equal to their con- 


queſts, 


AN. 842—012. For a while the barbarous Nor- 
mans continued their devaſtations, but becoming 
fixed in France, and more hut:naniſed, they at laſt 
received the Chriſtianity then taught, and a gallic 
Queen engaged the' famous Rollo to ſubmit to 
baptiſm, and his warriors followed his FRRMP'e. 


Ax. 905. A like event produced a fimilar effect 
in Poland, where a daughter of the Duke of Bohe- 
| ES, N14 
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mia perſuaded her uxorions huſband to adopt her 


teligion as his own; and to recommend it to his 
ſabjefts. | A hoſt of monkiſh miſſionaries ruſhed 
into the battle under the royal patronage, but as 
they were ignorant of the language, and not very 
deeply furniſhed with the weapons' of conviRtion, 
the impatient Queen engaged her ſpouſe to take a 
ſhorter way, and compet his reluctant ſubjects to 
bow their necks to the epiſcopal yoke, and receive 
baptiſm from the biſhops and archbiſhops, and the 
hoſt of clergy, which iſſued from the court into 
the provinces. 'The nature of ſuch converſions we 
deplore, whilſt we record them. 


An. 987. As if this was to be the age of female 
miſſionaries; a third grand converſion of a more 
famed empire followed the marriage of the ſiſter 
of the Grecian Emperor with the Ruffian Duke 
Wlodomir. The Chriſtianity which had been 
preached in the former century, had produced in 
Ruſha very little effects of a permanent nature. 
The Duke and his ſubje&ts were {till pagan. Ann 
perſuaded her huſband Wlodomir, who took the 
baptiſmal name of Baſilius, to embrace Chriſtianity. 


His ſubjeas followed the example of their fore- 


reign, and became generally, in their own account 
at leaſt, true believers. The Duke and Ducheſs, 
who lie at Kiovia, ſtand high 1 in the order of cano- 


niſed 
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niſed. Ruſſians ; and receive the- worſhip due to 
ſuch eminent ſaints to this day. Though it muſt 


be acknowledged the brutal eharaQter of Bafilius 


ts nothing of beatification. 


w# 


Tingary, which had VIP jectived-fornc him: 


merings of Chriſtianity became more enlightened. 
To this nothing contributed ſo powerfully as the 


marriage of Sarolta with Geyſa, the-Hungarian mo- 
narch. She was the daughter of Gylas, a barbarian 
chieftain, who having been baptiſed at Conftanti- 
nople had eſtabliſhed the profeſſion of Chriſtianity 


_ onthe banks of the Danube. In their ſon's reign, 


the work became general ; churches and biſhoprics 


were every where erected, and converſion to nomi- 


nal Chriſtianity at leaſt was univerſal through the 


| Kon” Ax. 950 to 1000. 


As, 048. Harold of Denmark, conquered rather 
by the ſword of Otho than the arguments of Pop- 
pon, and his lying miracles, conſented with his 
ſubjets to become Chriſtians, that they might 
potleſs their independence as a nation, His ſor: 


| Sueno apoſtatized ; but adverfity brought him back 


to the Chriſtian profeſſion, and Providence reſtor- 


ing him to his kingdom, he became a zealous ad- 


yocate for Chr iſtianity, 
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' Norway; after long refiſtance to her monarchs, in 


rejecting the Chriſtian profeſſion, at laſt: ſubmitted 


to the ſtrong arm of Claus; who finding-all other 
methods ineffectual, viſited his provinces with an 
army capable of commanding obedience, and with 
apoſtles to baptiſe the multitude, who were driven 
to the font; .and received the ſign of the Croſs, - 
The Engliſh miffionaries' were the active inftru- 
ments, and their zeal carried them to the Orkney 
iſlands, to Iceland, and even Groenland, where 
they planted the flandard of the Crots. 


AN. 9306—948. No man diftinguiſhed himſelf 
in zeal for Chriſtianity beyond Otho, firnamed the 
Great, Emperor of Germany. To ſecure the obedi- 
ence of the Germans to the faith, who were yet 
half pagan, he eſtabliſhed a variety of biſhoprics, 
which he richly endowed. He ſupported with all 
his influence the prelates, whom he placed in theſe 


_Gdifterent ſees; and erccling ſchools in various parts 


of his dominions, he bcheld a general ſubmiffion to 
his will, and the profeilion of the Chriſtian religion 
throughout his dominions. His bounty fell in 
ſhowers on churches and monaſteries, in which the 
Empreſs abundantly ſeconded his liberalities. And 
if the clergy did not do their duty, it was not for 
want of being well paid for it. Some have juſtly 
doubted, whether this ſuperſtitious profuſion did 
ot more harm than good : but when a monarch 


Ind 
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had been taught that theſe things were the mot 
effectual means for the redemption of his ſoul, we 
ſhall the leſs wonder at his munificence, though 
we may pity his ignorance and ſuperſtition. 


Ax. 999. And now firſt the tocſin of holy war 
was ſounded by Sylveſter againſt the Saracens, 
which, however ineffectual to waken up the dor- 
mant zeal, and kindle the enthuſiaſm of that gene- 
ration, prepared the way for the cruſaders in the 
next. 


CHAP. 


/ 
| Cent. 10.] TEE CHURCH OF CHRIST, — 145 
: ON THE INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH, 
= Ay. HE progreſs of learning in the Eaſt had 
= 9. EK not utterly ceaſed, and one of the Em- 
= perors, Conſtantine Porphyrogeneta, gave a noble . 
| & cxample to his ſubjects, if they could have been re- 


covered to the love of ſcience and literature : but 
the time was paſt. A difſolute clergy, wallowing in 


by 


wealth, deſpiſed the toils of laborious inveſtigation, 
and rather choſe, enthroned in ignorance, to main- 
tain dominion over the enflaved conſciences of 
men. Even imperial patronage produced no ma- 
terial alteration, and the very helps which he 
afforded by cauſing extracts to be made from the 
= molt valuable authors, brought the originals them- 
A ſelves into neglect. 


b Happily the Saracens continned to advance 
I rapidly in the cultivation of all the ſciences, to 
= which, under the celebrated Caliph of Babylon and 
Egypt, Abdallah, in ihe laſt century, they had ad- 
© d9icted themſelves. In the Eaft, the famous ſchools 

of Bagdad and Baſſora flouriſhed, and knowledge 2 
1 was propagated by them through Atrica into Spain, | 
= where the mathematics, PR pgny, phyfic, aud the 

8 Vos. 1. "Is inuſes 
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muſes flouriſhed, as no where elſe in Europe : 
| thither all the Chriſtians reſorted, who ſought im- 
provement, and wiſhed to emancipate themſelves 
from the ignorance which prevailed. 


Though all knowledge was not quite extinct in 
the Weſt, the number of thoſe who had the leaſt 
pretenſions to learning, was aſtoniſhingly ſmall ; 
and theſe had chiefly derived it from the Saracenic 
| ſchools : for the ſcience cultivated in the Chriſtian 
ſeminaties under monkith tuition, was trivial and 
puerile in the higheſt meaſure, and ſerved only to 
foſter the prevailing ſuperſtitions. Gerbert, a na- 
tive of France, at the cloſe of the century, being 
elected Pope under the name of Sylveſter II. en- 
deayoured to rouſe the expiring ſpark into a flame. 
He had been a pupil at Cordoua, and inſtructed in 
the various branches of ſcience, and owed to his 
| Arabian tutors a confiderable knowledge of the 
J mathematics, for thoſe days. He publiſhed a little 

elementary treatiſe, to make plain the firft lines of 

geometry. But in that ſuperſtitious age, the vers 
diagrams he drew, expoſed him to the charge of 

\ being a magician, and though a Pope, he was ac- 
cuſed of dealing with the devil. 


The profligacy and ignorance of the clergy muſt 
in any other tate of things have rendered them 
defpicable and detefted, but in that day the vene- 

ration 


__ 
—_. 
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ration for their feed character was ſo eſtabliſhed, 

and the people ſuch dupes to their pious frauds and 
pretenſions, that 'the groflſeſt abominations in the 
higheſt order of prelates paſſed off without revolt- 
ing. It is ſaid of Theophylact, the Grecian patri- 
arch, that his ſtud of two thouſand horſes was fed 


' with grapes and piſtacho nuts, ſteeped in the moſt 


exquiſite wines ; and that news being brought him 
of a favourite mare having foaled, as he was cele- 
brating high maſs on Holy Thurſday, he left the 
ceremony unfiniſhed to run to the ſtable, and careſs 
his darling and her progeny, and then returned to 
finiſh the ſervice. To ſupport theſe unclerical 
ſports of dogs and horſes, and all their expenſive ap- 
pazxatus, he fold all eccleſiaſtical benefices in his 
diſpoſal ; a traffic too common 1n thoſe days. 


His brethren at Rome during this century kept 
him well in countenance ; where a ſucceſſion of 
the moſt wretched, profligate, avaricious, and 
abandoned of mankind filled the holy ſee ; whoſe 
hiſtories are a diſgrace, not only to the Chriſtian 
name, but to human nature. I only mention Johr: 


the tenth, Archbiſhop of Ravenna, raiſed 

AN, 914. to the fee by 'Theodora, his mother-in- 
law, with whom. he continued an in- 
ceſtuous intercourſe : murdered by Marozia, who 
thortly after filled the papal chair with her own 
L 2 


baſtard, 
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baſtard, John XI. the fruit of adultery 

AN. 031. with Sergius the third. Degraded for 
his crimes, and renewing his conteſts 

with the Emperor, he died miſerably. The elec- 
tion of his ſucceſſor, Otho diſapproved, dethroned 
him, and carried him away captive, where 

AN. 963. he-expired in exile. It would be tedious 
' to follow the ſucceſſion of ſuch men, as 
well as uſcleſs; what the ſtate of religion mutt be 
in the world, under their government, may be 


more eaſily ſuppoſed than deſcribed. 


Yet the grandeur and exaltation of the ſee was 
never forgotten, and eyery Pope failed not to ſeize 
the favourable moment to attach all power to the 
Church, and to extend their pretenfions over Kings 
and Emperors, as well as their own clergy. "Their 
paraſites and partiſans maintained their right of 
dominion unmverially, and that all epiſcopal autho- 
rity, though divine in its original, could only be 
conveyed through St, Peter and his ſucceſlors mn 
the ; apal chair. 


To compeniate for what they loft by. theſe cxor- 
hitant claims, the greater eccletatlics endeayoured 
to enlarge the bounds of their authority ; to eman- 
cipate themſelves and their clergy from all ſceular | 
Juriſdiction, and to claim the civil as well as ecclc- 

ſiaſtical 
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fiaſtical authority, in the citics where they dwelt, 


and the dioceſes over which they preſided. In_ 


many of which, the Kings and Emperors connived 
at their encroachments, reverencing their character, 
and' perhaps politically preſuming upon their in- 
fluence with the people, to eftablith their own more 
peaceable dominion, preſerring temporary prelates 

to hereditary ambitious nobles. 


Men living in luxury of every kind, and pPro- 
feſling cehibacy, could not but fink into the depth 
of impurity : and they who m7ght not have wives, 
maintained a more expentive haram of miſtrefles ; 
for theſe the treaſures of the Church: were T1quan- 
dered, and no difficulty made of purchaſing lucra- 
tive eccleſiaſtical ojtices,. or OY thoſe at their 


diſpoſal, to ſupply the cravings of lewdnets and 


extravagance. 


Deplorable indeed are the records of the times ; 


_ and the ecclefiaſtics, the examples of every abomi- 
nation. Odo, a monk of Clugni, and afterwards 


abbot, endeavoured to reſtore the monattic dil- 
cipline ; and raiſed his own reputation for ſanity 
to the higheſt pitch of eminence : but if his refor- 
mation bore any ſimilitude to his works, which re- 
main, ſtuſked with the moſt puerile obſervances and 
debaſing ſuperſtitions, we ſhall not augur highly 
of the reformer or the reformed. | 


| L3 With 


eddands i od 
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With regard to all ſcriptural criticiſm or attempt 
to diffuſe the knowledge of the Divine oracles, ſuch 
works of that age as I have ever heard mentioned, 
were I believe never once conſulted by any man of 
the preſent day, or any ſubject of ſacred literature. 

The conflicts of St. Dunſtan with the 

AN. 9Q00v. devil ; and Simeon the patriarch's hves 
of the ſaints, atford a mortifying ſpeci- 
men of the ſpirit of the times. The great and pre- 
cious promiſes of the word of God were all ſunk 


into oblivion ; and even divine worſhip turned from 


the true Jehovah to numberleſs new mediators 
and ſaints, many of them the creative produce of 
monkiſh imagination. No man thought of ad- 


dreſſing God without having ſecured a patron 
| faint; lighted up tome candles before a favourite 


image, or bought the Virgin Mary over to ſupport 
him by ſome preſent or oblation. 


But though the clergy had little theological ſci- 
ence, they were well trained in all the tricks of 
prieficraft ; and knew how to make the fire of pur- 
gatory a \crucible of gold, to melt down the riches 


of the laity. From the torments of this fearful 


purification, enforced by all the moſt terrific ora- 
tory, men were glad to redeem themſelves, or 


- abridge their ſufferings for a thouſand years, or ſo, 
at as good a rate, as they could purchaſe the ne- 


Celery 
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ceſſary maſſes, or procure the ſuperabundant me- 
'rit' of ſome eminent ſaint. 


S - Nor was it a ſmall addition to this ſacerdotal 
7 engine of wealth and influence, as this century 
advanced, to apply the book of Revelations, as' 
foretelling the approach of Anti-chriſt and of the 
general judgment ready to commence at the ex- 

= piration of the firſt thouſand years. As all ſub- 
= Junary poſſeſſions could then be of little avail, the 
EZ clergy failed not to improve the moment of expec- 
7 tation ; and multitudes, to ſecure ſome merit againſt 
that awful time, bequeathed all their. eſtates and 
3% wealth to the Church and her miniſters, expreſsly 
: aſſigning the reaſon, © appropinquante mundi ter- 
* mino,” zZhe end of all things being at hand. And 
ſo far had this deluſion ſpread, that the nobleſt 
edifices were ſuffered to run to decay and tumble 
down, becauſe repairs would ſo ſoon be uſeleſs. 
Many conveyed their lands and property, and with 
them ſubjugated their perſons to the miniſters of 
religion and the monaſteries, hoping greater favour 
from Chriſt on account of this relation to him : 
whilſt others marched off for Paleſtine, leaving all 
behind them for holy uſes, expeciing Chriſt's de- 
ſcent there, and a more favourable reception from 
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him, as the reward of their laborious pilgrimage 
to Jeruſalem. If the evidences did not remain of 
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ſuch egregious folly, they would hardly be cre- 
dited. 3 


The ſaints continued to repleniſh the earth with 
vbjects of devotion. A very ſmall meaſure of ex- 
traordinary auſterity and fſt1iCtneſs, procured for 
the living the title, and at their death the worſhip; 
but the long departed ſaints afforded a more abun- 
d:1nt harveſt. Not that 1t ſeemed a matter of im- 
portznce, whether they had cver hved or not, pro- 
vided a revered name could be affixed to a bone, or 
a putrid corple, an extraordinary tale: invented, 
and a number of legendary miracles affirmed ; the 


relic was adored. Such was the dreadful aſpect os 
Chriſtendom. | 


\ 


CHAP. 


Wo 


CHAP. 111. 


ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT, RITES AND 
CEREMONIES. 


F NCREASING power continued to raiſe the 

ſee of Rome to the great object of its ambition, 
univerſal ſupremacy, a titie St. Gregory had brand- 
ed in the patriarch of Conſtantinople, three centu- 
ries before, as proud, heretical, blaſphemous, «nd 
diabolical. Many biſhops diſputed the exorbitant 
pretenfions of the pontitts, and many nations re- 
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faſed implicit obedience to their decrees. Theſe 
continued to be enforced by craft or violence, as 
circumſtances dictated ; always io managing the 
conteſt, as ultimately to gain tome acquiſition of 
wealth or dominion to the papal 1ſce. 


The ſame cauſe produced the ſame cffects. The 
ritual ſwelled with the continual additions made 
to the ſaints and relics. New forms, new feſtivals, 
new ceremonies, were invented ; and it muſt be 
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confeiled, kowver {tupidly ignorant of the Scrip- 
tures, at this work the clergy were not a little 
dexterous. The genuflexions, and bowings, and. 
proſtrations, were multiplied, varied ; and every 
Re ; _.corporeal 
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corporeal mark of homage to God Almighty, and 
his ſaintly minifters, courted them to be propitious 
to the ſuits of the PRs 


| But the fervice of the Virgin began to grow into 
efpecial repute, and as the was ſuppoſed to have 
the firſt influence in heaven, cclebrating maſſes 
to her honour, and multiplying devotions in her 
name, became a favourite ſervice. A beantiful 
roſary and crown were now invented, conſiſting of 
vaciferous repetitions of particular prayers. The 
firſt contained a powerful round, of fifteen repeti- 
tions of the Lord's prayer, and one hundred and 
fifty ave-marias ; and the latter of ſeven times re- 
peating the Lord's prayer, and ſeven times ten fa- 
latations of the Virgin. It required, indeed, a 
rood memory to keep the account ; but a num- 
| ber of beads ſtrung on catgut, or a cord, the ſize 
alſo of- which had ſome virtue, and exhibiting a 
vaſt necklace, ingeniouſly provided for the taſk, 
by dropping a bead at every prayer and faluta- 
tion, fo that they might not cheat the Virgin of 
the tale, nor impoſe on themſelves the trouble of 
ſapernumerary offices. That men could invent 
ſuch fooleries, and popes confirm the ſantity and 
availableneſs of ſuch offices, 1s among the moſt 
firiking monuments of ſuperſtitions 1gnorance, 
and facerdotal impoſition. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
HERESIES AND DISPUTES, 


HE Neftorians and Monothelites being now 

_ chiefly under the Mahomedan government, 
and the Paulicians reduced and tranſported to 
Thrace, theſe controverſies greatly ſubſided. One 
Leutard, a Frenchman, in the dioceſe of Chalons, 
endeayoured to revive the difpute about images, 
againſt which he vented his fury, even on a cruci- 
fix : and declaiming againſt tythes and ſacerdotal 
impoſitions, he ſoon brought the biſhop on his 
back ; and, being expoſed to public ſhame, 1s re- 
ported in deſpair to have thrown himſelf into a 


well. He however had followers, who are ſuppoſed 


to have joined the ſe of the Albigenſes, afterwards 
more notorious. Theſe and ſome other trifling 
ſectaries hardly deſcrve mention. 


More important were the diſputes between the 
caſtern and weſtern churches for juriſdiftion. And 
what particularly agitated the weſtern world, the 


controverſies were ſtill kept up between the Pela- 


glans and the followers of Godeſchalcus ; and be- 
tween the Sacramentarians, who maintained the 
| real 
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real preſence, and thoſe who admitted the element; 
to. be only /ymbols of Chriſt's body. As the Church 
had not yet juridically decided on thoſe points, the 
difpatants proceeded in the conteſt, and each held 
| his own opinion unmoleſied, though he was un- 
2ble to convince his antagoniſt. The ſeeds how- 
ever were ſown, from which in ſome future day a 
. blefled harveſt ſhould ariſe ; and though the em- 
pire of ſuperſtition generally prevailed, there were 
not wanting men, who maintained the fundamen- 
tals of goſpel truth, and lived by faith in the in- 
telligent and ſanctified uſe of divine ordinances, 


A FIAL: 
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CHAP. V. 
ON THE TRUE SPIRITUAL CHURCH. 


|| HAVE -ſcarce a tittie to add to the account 


- given of the laft century. The ſame perſons 
= and people appear to be the depoſitarics of ſacred 
| truth, and the living monuments ofthe grace ot God. 


= A few may beculled out of the general body of the 
Church, as flowers out of a garden overgrown with 
weeds ; and theſe, ſuifering from the coatiguity 
of ſuch bad neighbours, though rendered more ob- 
| {ervable by the barrenneſs and disfigured appear- 
WB ance of the wilderneſs around them. Such were 
Unni, Nilas, and Giſclbert. Yet after the moſt 
inquiſitive ſearch into their works, the flowers 
themſelves are ſo ſcentleſs, that they are ſcarce 


does the pale of the truce Churcn appear ; diſperſed 
throughout the world in ſome favoured indivi- 
duals, who were choſen, and cailed, and faithful ; 
but the congregations of ſuch, 1 fear, were thinly 
ſcattered, and ſcarcely any where io percetyable as 
to be pointed out to human obſervation. Probably 
# their inſignificance was their protection, and their 
= H{cqueſicred abodes their preſervative from the en- 
| mity 
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mity of perſecutors, and the bigotry of the ſuper- 
 fititious. A part of France and Switzerland, of 
Bohemia and Moravia, with the countries under 
the Saracenic dominion, where the Neſtorians and 
Paulicians had taken refuge, afforded the principal 
living ſpecimens of real religion. The followers 
of the good Godeſchalcus and Claudius, with the 
purity of doctrine, experienced, I preſume, the 
effects of the grace for which they contended. 'The 
vital ſpark remained unextinguiſhed, though its 
- light and heat were grown almoſt umperceptible, 
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CENTURY XL 


CHAP. I; 
ON THE STATE OF THE OUTWARD CHURCH, 


HIS century began the bloody ſtruggle be- 

tween the weſtern world and the Mahome- 
dan conquerors; an event which, however blazoned 
in Liſtory, I know not whether I ſhall number with 
the victories or deſolations of the outward Church | 
SILVESTER [I. had publiſhed his piteous fictitious 
epiſtle from the Church at Jeruſalem to the weſtern 


world : and though a ſhew of zeal had been ex- 
cited to reſcue the Chriſtians from the Ottoman 


yoke, the fever ſubſided quickly, and the republic 
of Piſa only armed in the cauſe. But now the 
Roman pontiffs took up the ſinking intereſts of 
Chriſtianity in the Eaſt, and GxeGory VII. ſound- 
ed the alarm of war through the nations of Europe. 
Quarrels more nearly intereſting him with the Em- 
peror Henry, ſuſpended the preparations, and for 


- a while deferred the attack ; till PETR, the hermt, 


rouſed with his fanatic harangues, the ſlumbering 


zeal of the Chriſtian princes and prelates, and be- 
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came the tool of UrBan II. to carry into execu- 
tion this favourite plan of the papal ſee. Having 
viſited the defolated plains of Paleſtine, and be- 
held the proud creſcent diſplayed on moſques, 
once famed for Chriſtian ſanctuaries, Peter had re- 
turned with a burning imagination of the wrongs 
done to the croſs; and painting with moſt pathetic 
eloquence the ſcenes he had witneſſed, kindled « 
flame, which burſt forth as a volcano. At firſt in- 
deed he ſolicited the patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
and the crafty Urban in vain. But when the lat- 
ter ſaw the wide ſpreading effects of the hermit's 
oratory, ſeconded by a letter which he produced, 
' ſent down to him expreſsly from heaven by an 

angel, to call the nations to the battle, there could 
| be no longer reiiſtance or delay to exccute the di- 
vine mandate. | E's 


Ax. 1095. A council, called at Placentia by 
Urban, received, however, at firſt, the propoſal but 
coldly. The cautious ſpirit of Italians was not up 
to the perilous enterprize : but the zealous pontifi, 
undiſmayed with ditficultics and oppoſition, re- 
newed the attack at Clermont, the following year, 
in a ſecond grand aflembly, where the valorovs 
ſpirit of the Franks, proud of deeds of chivalry, 
and full of zeal for holy Church, met the moſt 
ſanguine withes of their ſpiritual head ; heard his 

_ pathetic 
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pathetic diſcourſes with all the mingled enthuſiaſin 
of the love of war, and zeal for religion ; and en- 
lied by millions under the banner of the croſs. 


I mean not to trace the madneſs, the miſeries, 
or the conqueſts of the cruſaders. Suffice it merely 
to ſay, that after various attempts, and armies after 


armies, periſhing on the road, deſtroying the Chriſ- 


tian countries through which they paſſed, and 
themſelves by their excefles, one portion of them 
under the famous Godfrey, ſucceeded in the ob- 
ject of their enterprize : and conquering a part of 


Syria and Paleſtine, founded the king- 


AN. 1099. dom of Jeruſalem : obtained at a rate 
of blood and treaſure, unſpeakably 


greater than would have peopled a nobler domi- 


nion, and purchaſed a ncher principality : but two 
things ſerved to render this conqueſt tranſcend- 
antly valuable in the eyes of the Chriſtian con- 
querors—the ſuppoſed honour of their Maſter re- 
coyered, in the expulfion of the Saracens from the 


Jand of his nativity ; and the cleanſing the holy 


ſepulchre from their profanations : and added to 
this, the abundance of ineſtimably precious relics, 
ſome found, and ſome purchaſed of Turks, Jews, 
and Syrians, and brought back to Europe in holy 
triumph, 
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Whether fanatic zeal, or deep laid policy to en- 
creaſe their power and accumulate wealth, a&tuated 
' the Roman pontiffs, or both, certain it is, that whe- 
ther previouſly deſigning it or not, from the be. 
ginning, they failed not to make their profit of the 
prevailing madneſs of the times. The depopula- 
tion occafioned by the departure of many hundreds 
of thouſands of the beſt blood of Europe, left whole 
provinces deſolated, and their nobleſt defenders ſaw 
their native land no more. To equip themſelves 
for this expedition, princes, nobles, and people, 
parted with their territories, dukedoms, and what- 
ever they poſleflſed ; which were mortgaged and 
fold, to the utter impoveriſhment of their families : | 
and a change was made in the ſtate of Europe, 
which the ſee of Rome craftily turned to its own 
advantage. The riches accumulated in churches 
and monaſteries, where the greateſt abundance of 
the precious metals were found, obtained advan- 
tageous purchaſes from theſe adyenturers, and 
added to the pious donations for the redemption of 
their fouls, amazingly encreaſed the pofleflions of 
the Church. 


The profligacy of manners which prevailed 
_ among the cruſaders; the rapes, murders, plunder, 
and defolation, that marked their track, were 
wretched ſyecunens of the holineſs of their pur- 

Nog poſes ; 
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poſes z and they who could inflict ſuch miſeries on 
their fellow Chriſtians, muſt have borne againſt 


the Saracens a ſpirit as infuriate as the cauſe which 


ſtimulated them was fanatic, and reconcileable to 
no laws of human juſtice. Yet ſcarcely a man in 
that day doubted the lawfulneſs of the enterprize ; 


"nay, its meritortonſneſs was the conſtant topic, 
which reſounded in every pulpit ; ſanctioned by 


the ſolemn abſolution from all ſins, granted by the 
repreſentative of St. Peter, to ſuch as might fall 
in this glorious expedition : and at leaſt ſecuring 
to them a place in the higheſt heavens, ſhould they 
never live to enter the promiſed land. Thus every 
thing contribiited to excite and continue the infa- 


tuation of the weſtern world. As for the Eaſt, 


trembling with the fear of their friends, much more 
than of their enemies, they were obliged to keep a 


- watchful eye at home, and to guard their own 


territories from the ravages or ſurpriſe of the war- 


nor pilgrims, who were very little delicate on this 


behalf, 


An. 1077. But Jeruſalem was not the nobleſt 
conqueſt of the Chriſtian warriors from the Sara- 


:enic dominion. A valiant Norman, Robert Guiſ> - 


chard, had ſubdued the dukedom of Apvuglia, and 


with his equally famous brother Roger, his com- 


panion in the enterpriſe, had received baptiſm, 
Ind ſubmitted to the dominion of the Roman pon- 
M 3 tiff, 
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tiff. Liberal in the gifts of kingdoms, to which 
He had no ſhadow of right or claim, the Pope of- 
fered to confer on him the crown of Sicily, if he 
would but jeopard himſelf in meaſuring ſpears with 
the Mahomedan conquerors, and recover that 
beautiful 1fland to the Chriſtjan pale, and obedi- 
ence to the Roman ſee. Robert accepted the in- 
vitation, and accompliſhed the expulſion of the 
Saracens; and as his reward received tne inveſtt- 
ture of this new acquiſition, and was crowned king 
of Sicily, with privileges that have ever fince been 
matter of bitter conteſt. The Chriſtian religion, 
which had been nearly extin&t, he revived ; and 
according to the pious ideas of the times, founded 
biſhoprics, abbeys, and churches in abundance, 
with revenues truly princely, 


| Boxnst.avs of Poland, boaſts of equal conqueſts 
in the North, where, along the borders of the Bal- 
tic, from Mecklingburg to Ruſſia, a number of 
barbarous nations, Vandals, Pruſſians, and Sclavo- 
__nians, ſtill continued in the darkneſs of paganitin. 
Adelbert, biſhop of Prague, prompted by his zcal, 
1s reported to have loſt his life among them by a 
pagan prieſt ;_ and as the labours of the. apoſtolic 
miſſionaries had proved abortive, the Poliſh mo- 
narch reſolved to employ more effectual weapons ; 
and. entering the country with an army which they 
were unable to refiſt, he'compelled the reluctant 
: _ brutes 
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brutes to bow their necks to the Chriſtian yoke, 
and receive baptiſm from the prieſts who attended 
him in the expedition. He left with them*theſe 
inſtraqors to inform their minds, under a famed 
miſſionary, name Boniface ; but they fell ſacrifices 
to the rage and enmity of their catechumens, and 
it was long before the deep rooted practices of Þt: 


 ganiſm were utter] y A 


Far nobler conqueſts are ſaid to be effected by 
perſuaſion, through the labours of zealous apoſtles 
among the remaining tribes of Ruſſians, Poles, 


Danes, and Hungarians, who ſtill adhered to the 


pagan ſuperſtitions. But of all the miflionary ef- 
forts to propagate the Chriſtian religion, none ſeem 
to be more effeCtual, and to be founded on purer 
principles, than thoſe of the Neſtorians in the Eaſt, 
who penetrated ſtill farther into Afia, and ſpread 


the knowledge of the truth among the vaſt hor Jew 


of northern Tartars. 


Yet, in the Eaſt ad Weſt, Chriſtianity loft near- 
ly as much as it appeared to gain. The Turks and 


Saracens ſtill contending for dominion, inflicted 


the moſt abundant ſufferings on the Chriſtians, 
which ever ſide prevailed. The Grecian empire, 


weakened by civil and religious diſcord, preſented 


a feeble barrier againſt their inroads, and province 
after province was ſeparated from the Chriſtian | 


M 3 | pale, 
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pale. And wherever their power prevailed, their 
religion became little leſs triumphant. The ſeve- 
rity of their tributary exaQions on the one hand, 
and the defire of procuring adyancement and pro. 
FE - perty on the other, tempted too many to ſubmit to 
the profeſſion of Mahomediſm, and blend their 
intereſt and religion with the prevailing party. It 
is always a mighty argument to ſwim with the 
ſtream, and to do as others. Thus the populous 
nations under the Turkiſh and Saracenic govern- 
ments generally apoſtatized from the confeliion of 
the faith, and adopted the creſcent for the crols, 


The fame cauſes produced the fame effects in 
Spain, and every territory under the Mahomedan 
government : and there was every reaſon to appre- 
hend the extirpation of the faith in that country, 
had not a little band of Chriſtians, rallying round 
their petty king, Pclagins, maintained their ex- 
| piring cauſe, and ultimately extended their con- 
queſts in the recovery of ther country. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


\HE Hiſtory of the Church in thefe unhappy 
ages reſembles the roll of Ezekiel, filled with 
lamentation and mourning and woe. The external 
ſtate, even where apparently proſperous, exhibits 
but a fallacious proſperity. The converſions ſcarce 
deſerve the name, and correſpond too ſadly with 
the means by which they were produced : and all 
within the boſom of the Church was corrupt, and 
become abominable—a cage of unclean birds. In 
the Eaſt, the rapidity of revolutions was as fatal to 
the peace of the Church as to the proſperity of 
the empire. Their domeſtic tumults waſted the 
ſtrength and deſtroyed the reſources of the Greeks; 
they had neither courage nor ability to reſiſt the 
ſpreading inundation of their Mahomedan foes 


without, and as little inchnation to cultivate the 


intereſts of religion, or of letters within, 'The con- 


teſts for the patriarchate baniſhed all Chriſtian 


charity and piety; and though the field of polemics : 
called ſome ingenious diſputants into the battle, 
the Church, and ſcience itſelf rather loſt than gain- 


ed by their diiputes and animoſities, Pſellus ſtands 


M 4 I eminent 
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eminent in the ranks, as a logician and philoſo- 


pher: but the palm of praiſe in the ſtudy, as in the 
field, was carried off beyond all competition, by 
the Mahomedans, in whoſe ſchools medicine, ma- 
thematics, and every branch of ſcience flouriſhed 

moſt abundantly. All learning among Chriſtians 


was chiefly confined to the monaſteries, where a 


few of a literary turn amuſed themſelves with the - 


purſuits of knowledge, which rendered their ſoli- 


tude and indolence more ſupportable, without 


ſharing in the vices of their brethren. 


The Normans from pagan become Chriſtian, 
and from barbarians, addicted to letters, carried 
with them into England, Italy and Sicily, a reliſh 


for the purſuits which they promoted, and intro- 


duced through the medium of their countrymen, a 
beam of light into theſe regions of the ſhadow of 


death. Schools were erected ſuperior to the mo- 


naſtic and cathedral ones, where little was taught 
worth learning ; and maſters who had ſtudied under 


the Arabic doctors of Spain, inſtructed their pupils, 


with ſucceſs in the moſt uſeful ſciences. Phyſic 
was eſpecially cultivated at Salernum in the king- 
dom\ of the Normans ; and aſtronomy with the ma- 
thematics made a conſiderable progreſs ; which 
would have been ſtill greater, if the folly of the 
times had not turned the minds of many to the 
yain purſuits of aſtrology, and, inſtead of d diligent 

if obſervance 
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bbſervance of the heavenly lurhinaries, and their 

revolutions, attempted trom the motions and con- 

junRtions of the planets to read the fate of empires 

and of- HOTUnne. 

The Gcurlts {tudy of the Weſtern Church was 

BE logic and Ariſtotle. The diſputes generated be- 
= tween the nommali/ts and reali/ts, however important 
EZ at the time, to us appear abſurd and cohtemptible 2 
and as far as the Church is concerned, are nothing 
worth, Yet theſe exerciſed the acuteneſs, and oc- 
cupied the attention of many of the greateſt ſcholars 
of the wo « 
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The eminent prelate Anſelm, of Canterbury, 
ſhone conſpicuous in various treatiſes on metaphy- - 
| fics and natural religion ; diſcuiled the nature of 


God, his attributes and mode of exiſtence ; and ex- 4 

3 tended his reſearches to the divine preſcience and } 
= human liberty. But all the ſuperſtitions of former 4 
} ages continued unſupprefled; the ſame rage and re- 4 
verence prevailed for relics as ever, yea increaſing; f 

as if they ſupplied the place of every thing holy and 3 
heavenly. And all theſc learned men and great 4 
prelates were the firſt to ſtamp importance, and E 

Value on theſe wretched fragments of corpſes and 4 

rags of old linen. _ | | 3 


The 
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- The pride and ambition of the ſuperior eccle- 


+  Haſties, even where their outward conduct was not 


branded with the prevailing vices, marked ftrongly 
Anſelm and his fellows ; but the general behaviour 
of the clergy was ſcandalous in the extreme. 'Fhe 
weſtern biſhops being advanced to be counts and 
dukes and barons, and enriched with the liberal do- 
nations of the faithful, fought under their own ban- 
| ners; i. the camp, commanded their liegemen, 
Emghts and warriors ; at the courts of princes ap- 
peared with a magmificence and train of followers, 
which eclipſed all the nobility ; and at their own 
palaces lived fo ſuperbly amidſt a croud of domeſtics, 
clergy and laity, as if their kingdom was wholly of 
this world. Encouraged by ſuch ghoſtly exarnples, 
- the mferior orders put in for their ſhare of luxury 
and indulgence, and with their patrons lived a life 
of fporting, pleaſure, and ſenſual gratifications: 
trfhiciently ſafe in the weekly mafs, or the repeti- 
tion of the roſary. A laborious preacher of God's 
word, a ſelf-denied follower of the erucited Maſtcr 
was ſcarcely to be found : vice and Ignorance had 
nearly exterminated every remains of vital godits | 
eſs —Like prieſt like people. 


*% 
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CHAP. 1IÞ. 


GOVERNMENT, HERESIES, DISPUTES, RITES AND 
CEREMONIES. 


HE Roman Pontifts were now nearly arrived 
T at the long wiſhed for object of univerſal do- 
minion ; at leaſt in the weſtern world : none dared 
to peep or mutter againſt their decrees. To them 
appeals were made ; they preſided in all councils 
by their legates; and claimed the right of deciding 
all religious controverſy by their infallible dictates. 
Princes indeed often, when able, endeavoured to 


limit their pretenſions, and biſhops murmured, and 


ſubmitted, where the danger of reſiſtance was o 
great. Their claims were become boundleſs, they 
aſſerted a right to confer all ecclefiaſtical honours 
and emoluments, as. originally derived from them 
by divine authority ; they aflumed the diſpoſition 
of kingdoms, and the beſtowal of titles upon the 
monarchs ; their decifions were ſought in all diſ- 
puted rights. They ablolved ſubjects from their 
allegiance ; and ſet up kings and emperors as beſt 
ſuited their own ambitious deftgns. Many of - the 
greateſt monarchs contributed to theſe exorbitant 
pretenfions, by applying to the holy ſee to ſanction 
the pUrpetes of ther ambition, or to vindicate their 

_ quarrels, 
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Guarrels. Yet when ſeated on the thrones which 

they had uſurped, they maintained with a vigorous 

hand the regalities of their kingdoms, againſt the 

impudent and exorbitant claims of theſe vicars of 
Chriſt. A long and rapid fuccefſion to the papal 

ſee would lead me too far to particularize : ſuffice 

it to fay, that of ſome decent, ſome profligate, and 

all united in equal purpoſes of ambitious aggran- 
difement, not an appearance of real piety and 

genuine Chriſtianity is to be found from firſt to laſt. 

The Emperors when. ftrong interfered ; by their 
authority raiſed to the pontificate and degraded 

from it ; and when weak or pufillanimous, ſtooped 
to the moſt humiliating abaſement. 


To exclude the nobility and people of Rome 
from the right of ſuffrage in electing to the holy 
| ſee, with whom hitherto that privilege had veſted, in 

conjunction with the cardinals or chicf 
AN. 1058. clergy of Rome, Nicholas IL confined 

it wholly to the latter. The inſtitution 
itſelf, and the perſons entitled to this honour, have 
afforded much matter of diſpute { ſuffice it to ſay, 
that the cardinal biſhops were the ſeven provincial 
biſhops of the Roman territory, the cardinal clerks, 
_ the twenty-eight principal pariſh preſbyters. The 


cardinal deacons were afterwards added, to remove 


the murmurs of the moſt popular of the clergy, who 
- felt themſelyes injured by their excluſion. The 


clergy 
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clergy being gained by preferment, or the hope of 

 preferment, the people tamely ſubmit- 
AN. 1073. ted. Yet in the election of that fiend 

Hildebrand, no regard was paid to the 
eſtabliſhed order, and he was raiſed to the ſee by 
general ſuffrage, and confirmed in it by the Em- 
peror, againſt whom he preſently raiſed a tempeſt, 
which ſhook the pillars of his throne. Unreſtrained 
by any dictates of truth and juſtice, and preſuming 
upon the diſtra&tions of the time, he had the auda- 


city to attempt, and in many inſtances to ſucceed 


in rendering not only the Church abſolutely ſab- 
jected to him, but to extend his empire over princes 
and monarchs, as feudatories of the Roman ſce, 
_ deriving their power from it, and holding their 
kingdoms under the pontifical chair. A defign fo 
vaſt, required more, than the powers of Rome papal 


ſome bowed to this audacious prelate's fect, others 
| more reſolute and potſeſſing ability to diſpute theſe 
 impudent 'pretenfions, maintained their indepen- 
dence, and refuſed to ſubjugate their crowns to ſuch 
inſolent claims. Britain and Gaul diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this conteſt, and maintajned their 


Rome. - The letters of Hildebrayd or Gregory, 
yet extant, are monuments of the moſt daring at- 
 tempts to ſubjugate to his yoke, and levy a tribute 
from 


to realize; and however in an hour of weaknets 


rights, in” part at leaſt, againſt the uſurpations of 
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from the dominions of all the princes of Chriſten- 
dom. Pear or favour induced many of them to 
fubmit, whilſt others refiſted the claim of St. Peter's 
repreſentative. 'Thus from a thouſand channels, 
the wealth of the nations flowed into the Roman 
treaſury. The moſt revlute, however refractory, 
fubmitted to ſo many pretenſions and abuſes, that 
not a kingdom of the weſtern worid but contri- 
buted to ſupport the ambition, and to encreaſe the 
wnmenſity of the treaſures of the Roman prelate. 
The arrogance of his pride, as well as the rapacioul- 
neſs of his avarice, all the records of the times, and 
his numerous epiſtles abundantly teſtify. He not 
only ever after emancipated the election of the 
Popes fram the Emperor's ratification, but extend- 
ed his claims over the Emperors themſelves: 


Ax. 1077. But a more ſolid and ſubſtantial ac- 
guifition he alto ſecured . by an intrigue with the 
rich heireſs of the Duke of Tuſcany, Matilda, who 
left the Romana tee the whole of her vaſt and valua- 
ble potlefiions: and though the Emperor and other 
princes demurred to the teſtamerit, and prevented 
its entire execution, yet the Roman Pontiff ſecured 
a confiderable ſhare,. and continued to claim the 
whole; little careful of the mode of the acquiſition, 
if by any means he could aggrandize the fee, the 
great object of his ambition. : 

ETD Yet 
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Yet though himſelf emancipated from reftrainf, 
and free to gratify all his other patlions, as well as 
his luſt of dominion, no man was more . ſevere ot: 
the poor prieſts, who preferred the married to the 
ſingle ſtate, or, as was more common in that day, 

indulged. in concubinage ; nor was he 

Av. 1074. leſs violent. againſt the {ſimoniacal 4dif- 
poſal of eccleſiaſtical benefices, as com- 

mon a crime, and ſhamefully extending even to 
biſhoprics ; but he found no ſmall difficulty to 
carry his edicts into execution : and though armed 
with all the power of church and ſtate, many choſe 
to incur the papal fulminations, and quit their 
benefices rather than their wives and children. And 
as good thus often comes out of human evil, ſome 
of them ſeparated from the Romiſh communion, 
and joined the little band in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, who wiſhed to maintain a purer worſhip, 


_ and to eſcape from eccleſiaſtical tyranny, The reſt; 
after many a tumult, were obliged to ſubmit ;. and 
if they were not more continent, were at leaft 


obliged to be more ſecret i In their amours, 


But the ſubject of ſimony met with greater op= 
polition ſtill, as thoſe moſt chargable with it, were 
in high places. The Empergr, Hzxzy IV. and bis 
princes and biſhops would not allow Gregory's 
legates to hold a council in Germany to confirm his 
edicts; and he was compelled to ſummons one at 


Rome, 
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Rome, where his will was law; and he avenged 
himſelf by anathemas, not only hurled 

AN. 1075. againſt ſimoniacal contracts, but againſt 
every man who ſhould receive inveſti- 

ture of biſhopric or abbey, from the hands of a lay- 
man, or who preſumed to confer it. And this 
thunder of excommunication was not more de 
_ figned to check ſimoniacal contracts too common, 
than to obtain for the Church of Rome univerſally, 
the right claimed of conferring theſe beneficial pre- 
ferments; and excluding the Emperor and Princes 
who had hitherto conſidered them as their royal 
prerogatives: however he dared not openly chal- 
tenge ſo extenfive a claim, but tixed his objection 
to the manner of the inveſtiture, by the biſhop's 
ring and crofier, which he regarded as a high pro- 
fanation, to be tranſmitted through the hands of a 
layman, as if Emperors and Princes by ſo doing 
exerciſed a ſpiritual authority, and conferred by 
theſe badges of the paſtoral office, and of union 
with the Church, as their ſpouſe, ſome exerciſe of 
ghoſtly authority, appurtenant only to the viſible 
Head and Maſter of the Church. The ſeconteſts 
of ambition produced feartul and fatal conſequences 
in the empire. The Emperor reſolutely maintained 
his privileges, and the iſſue of the conflict had-becn 
little dubious, had not the intriguing pontiff gained 
a-number of the Germanic Princes, Henry's avow- 
ed enemies, and fomenting the rebcllion of the 
electors 


; 


- 
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the Emperor to anſwer the criminal charges laid 


againſt him, before himſelf at Rome. The rage of 


- 2 the inſulted monarch knew no bounds ; he con- 
yoked a council at Worms; accuſed and condemn- 

_ ed the flagitious Gregory, and depoſed 
AN. 1076. him from his ſacred office. Mad with 


fury, the Roman pontiff levelled at 


EZ Henry's head all the thunders of the Church ; caſt 
. : him out as excommunicate ; degraded him from his 
EZ throne; and, blaſphemouſly aſſuming divine pre- 


rogatives, abſolyed his ſubjects from their oath of 


allegiance. 


Little indeed to be apprehended were theſe 
terrors, if the revolt of the German Princes had not 


= colleed a force, which Henry felt himſelf unable 
E torefiſt. Threatened with the election of another 
Emperor, he meanly haſted to throw himſelf at the 
teet of the Pope, and avert by his ſubmiſſion the 


was amuſing himſelf at Canufium, with 
AN, 1077. his endeared Matilda. It was the depth 
of winter, and three days the ſuppliant 
Noynrns was kept with bare feet, and head un- 


Joyed the triumph of his humiliation. Scarcely ad- 
mitted to the inſolent pontiff”s preſence, he received 
IT N- _____ abſolution 


eleRors againſt their head, infolently ſummoned . 
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Y conſequences which he now dreaded. Gregory 


4 covered, girt with ſack-cloth around his ſhivering | 
E limbs, whilſt the holy father and his miſtreſs en-_ 
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abſolation only on the hard condition of ſuſpenſion 
from all regal honours, till an approaching congreſ; 
ſhould decide his fate. But this humiliation was. of 
very ſhort continuance ; ſtung with the reproaches 


| of his Italian vaſſils, the Emperor reſumed the 


ſymbols of royalty, and reſolved to abide the 
conteſt, whilſt his enemies ele&ted Rodolph of 


Swabia, to the throne, which they had declared 
vacant. 


Battle upon battle, gave alternately the aſcend- 
ant to the combatants, till the death of Rodolph 
raiſed Henry to a decided ſuperiority, and march- 
_ ing to Rome in ſpite of the oppoſition from the 
troops of Matilda and the Normans, he placed 3 
Pope of his own election in the chair, Clement Il. 
Hardly reſcued from the death of ignominy which 

| he had deſerved, by the courage of 
AN. 1084. Guiſcard, Gregory eſcaped the fate 
| which awaited him, and died at Saler- 
num ; leaving the fruitful ſeeds of future wars and 
bloodſhed to gratify the luſt and ambition of God's 
'vicegerents upon earth. Yet the horribility of ſuch 
condud, prevented not the beatification of this tur- 
bulent pontiff. 


A ſchiſm now took place in the papal chair; eac 
of the contending parties elected his ſeveral Pope, 
and as ny deceaſed, for a long while filled up thc 

vacancy. 
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Vacancy. New anathemas, and ſcenes of flaughter, 
treachery and devaſtation followed to the end of the 
century. Thus for a trifling ceremony was the 
Chriſtian world in the Weſt, waſted with deſolation 
and deluged with blood, to. gratify the inſolence 
and ambition of one great wicked prieſt. 


The 'monks, encouraged by papal prote&tion, 
and now eſpecially induced by this Gregory to lift 
under the banners of Rome, endeavoured to with- 
draw themſelves wholly from all other juriſdiction 
to become the liegemen of the 'Roman ſee. Im- 
munity from all other prelates or princes” viſita- 
tion, was eagerly coveted by the monks, and will- 
ingly granted by this aſſuming pontiff; who thus 
firengthened tis force 'by theſe legions of auxili- 
aries : .and they .in turn.now only dependent on 
Rome, indulged -with more unbridled reſtraint, the 
gratification of every appetite .and. paſſion, which 
luxury engendered, which: wealth ſupported, and 
which impunity from. all conſequences encouraged. 


Tet aſtoniſhing to tell, from theſe/ſeminaries of vice, 


moſt of the ecclefiaſtical dignitaries were taken, and 


ſuch was the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the age, 


that peculiar ſanctity was ſuppoſed to' be attached 
to the monkiſh orders; and kings, nobles, .and 
merchants, to expiate former crimes, or enſure at 
the end. of their lives a ſhort and ſure paflage to 
heaven, either compromiſed by large legacies, or 
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entered into the fraternity, that-they might enjoy 
the plenitude. of merit annexed to the ſacred pro- 


| ſeſſion! 


a being now ſo highly venerated, a 
new field for ambition opened. The fraternity of 


_ Clugni being in the eyes of the vulgar ſuppoſed to 


live in the greateſt odour of ſanctity, their abbot 
extended amazingly his reforms and juriſdiction ; 
though the peculiar ſtrictneſs and auſterities which 


they affected, ſoon degenerated with their in- 
creaſing wealth to the common ſtandard of cor: 
' ruption. 


Ax: 1023. Reforms attempted among the Bene- 
diQtines, | the great prevailing order, divided the 
body ; each vying with the other, the Camaldulite 
hermits aroſe in the Apennines, the Ciſtertians in 
France: and affeQting the moſt rigid rules attract- 


ed the reverence of that ſuperſtitious age; the 
folly of which could not be more ſtrongly marked 
than in the endowment of 1800 monaſteries of the 
_ Ciſtertian order, who all ſet off with the moſt mor- 
tified pretenſions, and as wealth and abundance 
flowed in upon them, ended exactly in the ſame 
point of diſſolution of manners. 


'The orders of Candace and Carthuſians, 
ſtill endeayoured to exceed in ſeyerity of diſcipline, 
ng > | and 
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and in abſolute filence, poyerty and. obedience, all 
others of their brethren ; and by vows as unnatural], 
as unſcriptural, to affect a ſuperiority of perfection 
above their fellows. The pride and folly of theſe 
men, who once made a great noiſe in the world, are 
now become the obje& of ridicule, and after too 
long a reign of ignorance, the final extintion of 
theſe unchriſuan ſocieties ſeems approaching. 


The canons and canoneſſes, and their rules and 
regulations, hardly deſerve mention, unleſs to prove 


their not degenerating from the ghoſtly examples 
of their brethren. 


* What the ſtate of religion muſt be amidſt ſuch 
* multiplied abuſes, from the head at Rome to the 
© loweſt of the tonſured tribe, may eaſily be colle&- 
ed. The. people 1gnorant, ſuperſtitions, devout, 
and profligate, yielded implicit faith and obedience 
to their clerical ſuperiors, who furniſhing them 
with abſolution and paſſports to St. Peter, thought 
themſelves juſtly entitled to the plunder which 
they extorted. The endleſs rites and ceremonies, 
and the pageantry attending them, kept up a con- 
ant pagan raree-ſhow, which amuſed that imbecil 


age, and diverted them from attending to the. 


frauds and ſcandals of the clergy. The reverence 
for ſaints and relics roſe to the altitude of deity : 
N'3- an 
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an oath upon a bone, a finger, or a nail of the 
croſs, was ſuppoſed to be much more ſolemn and 
binding than any fimple appeal to God, as the 
ſearcher of hearts. Indeed, the ſcriptures of truth, 
| and the nature of moral obligation 'in this age, 
found but miſerable expoſitors : whilſt all the 
_ Fabtletics of Ariſtotle, and the ſcholaſtic divinity 
built upon them, beſtowed upon the poſleffors of 
theſe nonſenſical attainments, the dignity of Chriſ- 
tian philoſophers; and the famous Lanfranc, the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and fingularly eminent 
in this line, undertook, ridiculouſly enough, to 
_ defend tranſubſtantiation on PRUIOPINES? prin- 
_ ciples. 


The myſtic divinity was little leſs abſurd than 
the ſcholaſtic ; and bewildering the mind in re- 
verie and abſtractedneſs of contemplation, led off 
the Chriſtian from the ſimplicity of reyealed truth, 


to an inward light and an idea] POTney' 3 of de- 
yotion. 


Anſelm, who, notwithſtanding his prelatical | 
' pride, appears one of the beſt characters in that 
line, has left ſome devotional tracts not contemp- 
tible, and a treatiſe againſt infidels, marked with 
depth of thought and fingular acuteneſs : but the 


reality of religion was ſo loft 1 in form and ſuperſtt- 
tious 
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tious praQices, that thoſe who figure the higheft, 


afford ſorry ſpecimens of divine truth. 'The alloy 


utterly debaſes the gold. 


The herefics, that in former ages engaged ſo 
much polemic controverſy, in this were ſuperſeded 


by diſputes that were equally violent, and equally 


abſurd, 


The firſt aroſe from the abominable ambition of 
the Roman, pontiff, in endeayouring to ſeduce the 
patriarchs of Alexandria and Jeruſalem from the 
juriſdiction of Conſtantinople to his own. A war 
of words, and excommunication followed. Vain 
was the attempt of the Grecian Emperor, who 
wanted the Romith ſupport againſt the Normans, 
to conciliate the parties. The Roman Iegates ſent 
en this occaſion, met ſo much qppoſition, that 
ſhaking off the duſt of their feet, and puffing it 
with all poſlible violence and malignity of ana- 
themas into the eyes of their encmies, they de- 
parted in a rage. The Conſtantinopolitan patri- 
arch, equally embittered in ſpirit, returned the 
duſt, and the excommunication, and had the Ro- 
man bull publicly burnt by the Emperor's order. 


As theſe doughty champions for Chriſtianity, each. 


at the head of empires, ſought with ncarly equal 
arms, it is ridiculous enough to record the heinous 
crimes retoxted upon the Latin churches. That 

| Na4 they 
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they uſed unleavened bread in the Euchariſt—did 
not abſtain from things ſtrangled, and blood—that 
their monks eat lard, and permitted even fleſh to 
their ſick brethren—that biſhops wore rings—and 
_ prieſts effeminately ſhaved their beards, Theſe, 
with other like important charges, were diſputed 
and debated with all the rancour of facerdotal 
acrimony. The real ground however was lordly 
Juriſdiction. 


A more important diſpute was ſtirred by the | 
Biſhop of Chalcedon. 'The poor Alexis, Emperor 
of the Eaſt, was compelled by diſtreſs to melt down 
ſome ſilver platings of the church doors, and ſome 
images of ſaints of the like precious metal. This 
was not only fſacrilege in the prelate's eye, but im- 
piety againſt the mherent ſanfity which dwelt in 
theſe venerable repreſentatives. A ſolemn council 
was neceſlary to terminate the diſpute. 


Ax. 1004. But the grand conteſt which made the 
chict noiſe in the Chriſtian world, reſpected the 
body of Chriſt in the Euchariſt. Leutheric, Arch- 
biſhop of Sens, had affirmed, that none but the 
faithful received the body of Chriſt in that ordi- 
nance: but ſo ſhocking a ſuppoſition was quickly 
huſhed up by king Robert and the prelate's friends. 
He had better enjoy his biſhopric and hold his 
tongue. This prudent counſel he followed. Be- 

Ow ' renger 
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renger, 4 man eminent for his learning and Chriſ-- 
tian purity, would not keep ſilence, but 

AN. 1045. zealouſly maintained, that no change 
whatever paſſed on the ſymbols in the 

Euchariſt, agreeable to the repreſentation of the 
famed Scotus ; and that they were merely the ſigns 
of Chriſt's ab/ent body. Leo IX. the 

' AN. 1050. Roman pontiff, kindled at the deroga- 


tory idea, Council upon council con- 


demned Berenger and his doctrine, and conſigned 
the book of Scotus to the flames, tlenry of France 
ſeconded his Holineſs, and threatened the moſt ſe- 


vere judgments againſt Berenger, now Archbiſhop | 


of Angers ; confiſcating his revenues until he re- 
canted. But he was not a man to be eaſily inti- 
midated ; and boldly maintained the truth againſt 
the Monarch, the Pope, and all their abettors. As 
Berenger was ſupported by numerous diſciples, the 


politic Leo IX. ſuffered the conteſt to fleep for a 


while. At his death, his more imprudent ſucceſſor, 
_ Victor IL. fent his legate into France to renew the 


condemnation ; and, in repeated councils, the fa- 


mous Hildebrand, afterwards Pope, vented all his 
bitterneſs, and not only repeated the cenſures of 


the Church, but compelled the poor archbiſhop of 


Angers, it is ſaid, by terror, to abjure his opinions, 
and be reconciled to the Roman ſee. 


Whether 
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"Whether this is true in all its latitude, is dubi. 
ous. That he was borne down by clamour and 


authority is pretty clear, and ſtooped to ſome mor- 
tifying compliances to avert the thunder levelled 


at his head. Yet his conſcience overcame his ter- 
rors, and he could not refrain from maintaining 


truths, of which he had the fulleſt conviction. "This 


produced a freſh ſummons to Rome, where a new 
council aſlembled under Nicolas, overawed the ſo- 


litary witneſs, and compelled him to ſubſcribe what 


ſo venerable an aflembly decided as the catholic 
faith : and this he was engaged to acknowledge by 
an oath, to give the greater ſolemnity to the con- 
feſſion. We cannot but lament human infirmity. 
Let no man raſhly cenſure compliances made un- 
der the impulſe of fear. He felt all his danger, an 
therefore ſubmitted to acknowledge, 7he real body 
and blood of Chriſt mm the Euchariſt, to be eaten by 
the faithful, not in a facramental ſenſe, but m reality 
and truth, as other ſenſible objects are. A ſentiment 
fo ſhocking and abhorrent to common ſenſe, as 
well as ſo utterly oppoſite to his convictions, he 
renounced the moment he had eſcaped from the 
papal tyranny, and taken refuge in his own dio- 
ceſe. With ſhame and contrition he owned the 


hypocritical part he had been compelled to act, and 


zealouſly recommenced the defenderof the doctrines 


_ of truth. As he was now removed from the papal 
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graſp, the crafty Alenander Il. fought to ſeduce 
him, by cajoleries, to return to his former confeſ- 
ſion : but he rejected the idea with abhorrence, 
and with greater activity diſſeminated the doctrines 
of the goſpel, and acquired a multitude of diſ- 
ciplcs. | 


Gregory the VIIth, the famous Hildebrand, by 
whoſe threats he had been firſt intimidated, now 
advanced to the papal ſec, wiſhed to heal this bit- 
ter breach : and whether really convinced by Be- 
renger's arguments or not, he certainly ſhewed hing 
a kindneſs and favour, little conſonant to the vio- 
lence of his character, Unable to reſiſt the tor- 

rent of Berenger's adverſaries, he ſum- 
AN. 1078. moned him to Rome, and admitted him 
to draw up a new confeſſion of faith, 


_ very different ſrom what had been extorted by his 


predeceſior Nicolas. This, though more ambigu- 
ous and cquivocal, he accepted, revoking the de- 
ciſfions of the former Pope and council. The ene- 
mies of Berenger profeſſed themſelves far from ſa- 
tisfied, and at their inſtigation a third council was 
held, and a third confeſſion extorted, 
AN, 1079. more explicit than the ſecond, but Gill 
coming ſhort of the firſt. With this 


Gregory declared himſelf content, and ſent him. 


back with every token of eſteem and favour. But 
2las ! the troubled conſcience of Berenger forbad 


him 
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him to reſt, in the laſt, any more than in the former 
-equivocation. He renewed the avowal of his real 


ſentiments, and overwhelmed with abuſe and viru- 


:lence, to which he made no reply, he ſolemnly 
confefled his crime, retiring from the world to 
| ſpend his remaining days in mortification and 


prayer, for pardon of the baſeneſs of his conduct, 
crying out, © Fountain of mercy, be gracious, to a 
* wretch acknowledging his great offence !” 


Gregory evidently in this matter ated not from 


conviction, but from the knowledge of thoſe with 


-whom he had to do, and whom he dared not of- 
fend. There is a fingular trait preſerved, whether 


.of his fanaticiſm, or hypocriſy, in a letter addreſſed | 


to Berenger before the afſembling of the laſt coun- 


_.cil. ©* I have no doubt,” faid he, © of the recti- 
< tude of your ſentiments, reſpecting the ſacrifice 
< of Chriſt, according to the Scriptures ; but it is 


< my.cuſtom to have recourſe to the Virgin Mary, 


© concerning matters which are 1n agitation.” In 
conſequence of which application he informs him : 
-< The blefled Virgin Mary hath heard and anſwer- 
 .* ed me, that I ſhould think, and hold nothing 


5 reſpecting the ſacrifice of Chriſt, but what the 
« Scriptures expreſsly mention, againſt which Be- 
< renger hath advanced nothing contrary to truth. 
* I withed to communicate this to you, that you 
* might come to me with the moſt aſſured confi- 
bid. « dence 
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« denceand alacrity.” It is ſingularenough, that one 


Pope and council ſhould condemn the decifions of 
the preceding ones ; then conſult the Virgin Mary ; 

commend Berenger's orthodoxy by an expreſs re- 
velation trom her ; and afterwards, in compliance 


with the laſt council, . extort another confeſſion 


different both from the former Pope and council, 
and from the -approbation of the bleſſed Virgin 
herſelf. But Popes, as well as others,- muſt tem- 
porize when the current of enthuſiaſm runs ſtrong 
againſt them, 


( = 


The dodtrine of Berenger expired not with him. 


His followers became multiplied ; and a new ſeed 
was ſown, which.: vegetated to bring forth fruit 


unto God, and to preſerve the holy truths of the 
goſpel, that they ſhould not utterly fail. | 


A ſe, of which frequent mention has been 
_ made, began now to grow into obſervation in the 


Weſt, and to attract perſecution. The Paulicians, 
charged with Manichzan hereſies, had been ba- 
niſhed into Bulgaria by the Grecian Emperor. 
From thence ſome migrated into Italy, and others 


| had ſpread through France and Ger- 


AN. 1050. many. Their ſolemn looks and ex- 
_ emplary behaviour engaged the reſpect 

of 1 many. They bore a number of appellations, 
Patarini, Bulgares, Cathari, and Bozs Hommes, or 
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tbod men, for ſuch they certainly appeared to be. 
Whether the opinions itnputed to them be true or 
not, it is difficult to decide, when we conſider the 
ſpnorance and ſuperſtition of the age, and the en- 


mity borne to whatever deſerved the name of Chriſ. 
| tian, Certain it is they were bitterly perſecuted ; 


and early in this.century, condemned 
AN. TO17. as heretics at Orleans, and burned for 
their obſtinacy. From the charges laid 
againſt them, it- appears, that revolting againſt the 
worſhip of images, purgatory, penances, relics, 
and all the multitudinous abuſes preyalent in the 


Church, they probably carried their objections to 


the-oppoſite extreme, and thought ſlightly of all 
ordinances and miniſters, ſuppoſed all diſtin&ions 
ufeleſs among the faithful, and ſacraments unne- 
ceffary ; confining all their religion to ſpiritual 

worſhip and a holy converſation. Con- 


_ AN, 1076. demned afterwards, at a council held at | 


Albi, they gained the name of Albi- 
genſes, a term frequently given to all reputed he- 
Tetics. As their enemies never produced a charge 


to impeach their genuine piety, and their patient. 
and refolate ſufferings ſpeak forcibly in their fa- 


vour, it is a ftrong preſumptive evidence, that 


whatever errors they may have been really charge- 


able with, and to whatever blameable exceſs they 
might have carried ſome of their opinions, the root 


of the matter was in them ; and their unpardon- 


able 
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able crimes were their rejeQing the tyranny and 


fraud of a corrupt pricſthood, whom they thus ren- 
dered inveterate againſt them, and from whom 
they could expea no mercy. All power being now 
monopolized by theſe partial judges in their own 


cauſe, and the ſecular arm ready to execute their. 


ſentences, a poor Paulician could as little hope for 
an impartial hearing at their bar, as to eſcape from 
their judgment. 


Ax.-1002. The famed Roſcelinus, a chief of 
the dialectic ſet called Realifts, was accuſed of 
atheiſm, becauſe he maintained that the Father, Son, 


and Holy Ghoſt, were not to be placed in the rank 


of names or denominations, but of things or realities. 
After tedious difputations on a ſubject ſo abſtruſe, 


and above the ken of human intelle&, he was con- 


demned at Soiffons, and, driven from place to 
place, died in Aquitain. 


Av. 1023, A more abſurd contention, raiſed and 
maintained by the monks of Limoges, whether 


' their firſt pretended Biſhop Martial, was an apoſtle, 


2nd one of Chriſt's ſeventy diſciples ; after long 


and fierce diſputes, at laſt was by the Roman Pon- 


tiff decided in their favour. That abſurdities fo 


glaring, and on ſubjeas ſo trivial, ſhould for years 


together engage the attention of popes and coun- 


cils, is a degrading monument of the imbecillity 
of the age. 
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Forms and ceremonies multiplied abundantly, 
and were made of the moſt ſolemn importance. 
The overbearing Gregory VII, among his other 
pretenſions, required all worſhip to conform to the 
model of Rome. The Spaniſh ritual, from the be- 
ginning, had correſponded with the Gothic formula, 
and the Spaniards were reJuctant to quit their an- 
cient uſage. The imperious pontiff enforced the 
abolition. It was referred to ſingle combat ; the 
Gothic champion prevyuiled ; a ſecond ordeal by 
fire was referred to ; the Gothic ritual paſted, it is 
affirmed, the flames unhurt. But Gregory per- 
ſevered. The Queen Conſtantia favoured the Pope, 
and King Antonio conſented to adopt the Roman 
rituq], in oppoſition to the wiſhes of the pcople ; 
and what was then generally ſuppoſed, the dictates 
of heaven—ſuch dominion had the papal ſee aſ- 
ſumed over the conſciences of men. But a fil! 
more glaring abuſe followed, in compelling all the 
weſtern nations to uſe the Latin tongue in the pub- 
lic ſervice of the Church, though it was now a lan- 
guage no where ſpoken, nor commonly under- 
ſtood. And thus a new ſource of ignorance among 
| the people was introduced ; and. their prayers, 
which had long been mere form, were now abſo- 
| Tutely without any meaning, and unintelligible. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV, 


'ON THE TRUE . CHURCH; 


extremity. But God was providing for a re- 
wii of his own work ; and by few, and feeble 
means, to preſerve a choſen generation, that the 
earth might not become as Sodoma, and be made 
* like unto Gomorra. | 


I remark the ſame ſpirit among the Neftorians, 
of what appears real zeal. Some hidden ones re- 


mained in the valleys of the Alps. England Rill 


afforded ſparks of light. A few had not wholly 
abandoned truth and | godlineſs. The good preſ- 
byters, who refuſed to part with their wives and 
families, and choſe rather to be caſt out, offered a 
_ ronſcientious and reſolute ſtand againſt unchriſtian 
uſurpations z and Berengarius, the Archbiſhop of 
Angers, and others befides them, beld many of the 
eflential truths of God, though often compelled to 
conceal their ſentiments, by the dreadful perſecu- 


tions to which they knew they muſt ſubject them- | 


ſelves ; hoping probably,” however 'miſtaken, that 


they could do more good ſecretly, tas by raiſing 
Vox. =. 0) _ - a Vio- 
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a violent clamour againſt themſelves and their 
doCEtrines. The example of Berenger would tend 
to deter the more eminent in learning and clerical 
advancement, who might think with him. But 
apprehend the number of ſuch was truly inconfi- 
derable, and that the great body of his diſciples, 
and of thoſe who ſtill retained the true doctrine, 
was- to be found in the. inferior ſtations of the 
Church, and among the unlettered of the laity: 
in whoſe hearts the Spirit of God continued to give 
the underſtanding, which 1s after godlineſs, and 
who received the Scriptures in {ſimplicity and 
truth. 


| The warmth with which the diſputes were 
' managed, naturally awakened general enquiry; 
and howeyer the multitude were ſwayed by 
authority, and' enflayed with prieſt-craft, ſome, 
many, no doubt, conſidered the ſubjects with at- 
tention, and formed (their concluſions according 
to common ſenſe, and the Scriptures. Whilſt Au- 
guſtin, Godeſchalcus, and others were read, ſome 
| beams of goſpel-truth could not fail to dart through 
the prevailing gloom, and help a few at leaſt to 
find their way to heaven and glory, through the 
one mediator Jefus Chriſt, | 


I cannot but conclude, that the perſecuted Pau- 


licians were, at leaſt many of them, faithful ſervants 
7 Io of 
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our Lord. I am always loth to receive the accu- 
fations of intereſted adverſaries, eſpecially where 
the goſpel of Chriſt is the ſubje&t. Whatever miſ- 
takes theſe men might have been chargeable with 


at firſt, often, as with other ſets, the droſs has been 


purged away, and the purity of truth been pre- 
ſerved. With their enemies and perſecutors, there 
was evidently nothing but ignorance, infolence, 
formality, ſuperſtition, and cruelty, 


The diſciples of Methodius and Cyril, ſtill con- 


tinned to tranſmit their purer tenets to their diſ- 
ciples, who continued in Bohemia and Moravia ; 
and kept alive a ſeed counted to the Lord for a 
generation : and though ſcarcely vegetating, were 
_ preſerved in a ſucceeding generation to bring forth 
plenteous fruits of righteouſneſs. | 
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CENTURY XII. 


CHAP. I. 


STATE OF THE CHURCH WITHOUT. 


HE weſtern warriors had erected the banners 
of the Croſs on the towers of Jeruſalem, and 
ſpread their trophies on the walls of Antioch and 
Edefla, when the Mahomctans recovering from the 
conſternation into which repeated defeats had 
thrown them, rallied their forces ; and though they 
met an obſtinate refiſtance, they returned to the 

+ charge, ſtraitening the Chriſtians in Syria and Paleſ- 
tine, and after the conqueſt of Edefla, threatened 
Antioch and Jeruſalem itſelf. The cries of the 
afflicted reached the Roman ſee, and Europe heard 
the groans of their brethren with anguiſh, and re- 
ſentment of their wrongs. They trembled for the 
fate of the holy ſepulchre, and all the precious 
relics {till buried in Paleſtine. The Roman pontifts 
ſounded the alarm, and princes, clergy and people 
aſſembled to debate the propriety of the meaſures 
which they propoſed, and to contrive the means of 
their execution. The danger, the diſtance, the ill- 
ſucceſs of the former attempts, the dear-bought ex- 
perience of Saracen yalour, and the inabuity of 
any 


4 
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any ſingle kingdom to provide a ſufficient force 
for ſuch an enterpriſe ; the jealouſy of the mo- 
narchs of each other ; the difficulty to colle& the 
various nations under one leader ; theſe all feemed 
to preſent an inſurmountable barrier to a ſecond 
cruſade. The dreadful effects of the former had 
not yet ceaſed to be felt and lamented. The Pope's 
propoſitions and exhortations were therefore heard 
with caution, and canvaſſed without enthuſiaſin. 


It required ſome flaming ſpirit to infuſe new life 
into the dying cauſe of cruſades; and ſuch was 


found in the famous Bernard, Abbot of Clairval. 


Darting like lightning fram his convent, his ardor 
and eloquence kindled the latent ſpark of zeal into 


a flame through France and Germany ; where this 
itinerant apoſtle of the croſs travelled, every where 
ſurrounded by thouſands. His confident aſſurances 
of ſucceſs from Heaven, promiſed to him, were 
heard and believed, not only by the credulous mul- 
titude, but by Lewis 'of France, his Queen and 
nobles afſembled, who crofled themſelves immedi- 

ately for the conflict. The Emperor, 
AN. 1146. Conrad, for a while demurred, but, 


vanquithed by the powerful arguments, 
and heaven-bearing commiſſion of Bernard, afloci- 


ated himſelf in the enterpriſe, to reap laurels and 
victory, which muſt attend their ſtandard, as God's 
inſpired prophet had afſured, them. But alas! the 
cyent correſponded not with the prediction. The 

tit” 'O3' - monarchs 
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monarchs with their armies proceeded by different 
routs for the place of their deſtination ; and after 
the moſt perilous and tedious travels by land and 
ſea, brought only the ſhattered fragments of their 


 _Dumerous hoſts to witneſs the Chriſtian diſgrace: 


betrayed by friends; deſtroyed by enemies ; the 
ſpirit of diſcord alike prevailed in the cruſading 
armies, as among the leaders in Paleſtine. Tired 
of the fruitleſs and unhappy expedition, they hardly 
ſet their foot on the Holy Land, ere they prepared to 
return to Europe, and not a tenth of their numer- 
ous warriors ſaw their native land again. "The pro- 
phecies of Bernard praved as falſe as fatal. Ax. 1153. 


The famous Saladin taking occaſion of the weak- 
neſs of the Chriſtian cauſe, fill rendered more 
deſperate, by the profligacy of their manners, and 
their mutyal diſputes, jealouſfies, and ambition, 
fell upon Judea, took the King of Jeruſalem, Luſig- 
nan, priſoner in battle, and befieged and carried 
the city with conſiderable refiſtance. The deſola- 
tion was dreadful ; torrents of blood flowed ; thou- 
ſands and tens of thouſands of miſerable Chriſtians 
were ſold into captivity ; their power was humbled 
to the duſt, and their name aimoſt extinguiſhed 1n In 
the Eaſt. Ax, 1187. 


| The dreadful: tidings reached Italy and the 
weſtern world, like the ſtroke of the thunderbolt. 
Aſtoniſhment, 
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Aftoniſhment, anguiſh, and deſpair overwhelmed 
the Chriſtian nations ; rouſed by the dreadfulneſs 
WW of the cataſtrophe, the mightieſt monarchs of Eu- 
| rope ſtarted from their thrones, ſeized their armour, 
# and prepared themſelves for the perilous confli, 
reſolved to conquer or periſh beneath the walls of 
Jeruſalem. But the enterpriſe correſponded not 
with their ardour, and the greatneſs of their pre- 
parations. The firſt auſpicious campaign of the 
= Emperor Frederic, was quickly followed by his 
= death, caught by bathing in the cold waters of the 
= Cydnus. Diſeaſe more fatal than the ſword of the 
Mahomedans, thinned the ranks of his warriors ; 
unequal to any great enterpriſe, the reſt diſbanded, 
and few returned to tell the diſmal tale of their 
ſufferings and diſappointment, AN. 1190. 


Av. 1191. The King of France, Philip Auguſtus, 
and the lion-hearted Richard of England, each 
preſſed into the ſervice, and followed the adventur- 
_ ous Frederic. They endeavoured to ſhorten the 
voyage, and to leſſen the danger of a long march, 
by an embarkation from Italy ; and arriving ſafe at 
the head of their ſeveral armies, the Saracenic hoſts 
trembled before then, and the firſt ſucceſsful con- 
teſts promiſed them conqueſts and victory : but the 
French monarch weakened the cauſe by his deſer- 


tion, and returned; and all the heroic arts of 


Richard after this defection, were only ſuthcient te 
Q 4 erect 
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ere a trophy to his valour, without procuring any 


ſolid advantages for his brethren. "Tired with the 


bloody and unavailing conflict on both ſides, a 
| ſhort truce afforded a breathing time of 
AN. 1192. three years, three months and three days. 
Saladin continued in poſſeſſion of what 
he had conquered, and the Chriſtians of the poor 
remains of their former poſſeflions : . whilſt the no- 
ble Richard returning to his own land to prepare 
for greater exploits, experienced at the hands of a 
Roman Emperor of Germany, baſeneſs, and cruelty, 
which an infidel Saladin would have diſdained ; and 
lIingered long under an inglorious captivity, till all 
hopes in the Eaſt were thus totally extinguiſhed. 


The miſeries, which theſe expeditions occaſioned 
in the Chriſtian world, are incalculable : England, 
France, Germany, were exhauſted of men and 
money : all the countries through which the armies 


_ paſſed, ſuffered grievouſly; and thoſe to whole 


ſuccour they had haſtened, were now left to deſo- 
lation and deftruction. 


During theſe dreadful and un profitable conteſts, 
were inſtituted the three famous military orders, 
which, after flouriſhing with ſuch eminent dignity 


and wealth, are now nearly extinct, and reduced to 


the little iſle of Malta and its knights; the hifory 


of which hardly enters into my proyince. _ 
| The 
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The attempts of the Chriſtian monarchs of the 
Weſt on Paleſtine, naturally awakened the enmity 
of the Mahomedans, and brought the ſevereſt 
ſufferings on thoſe who yet profeſſed Chriſtianity 
under the Saracenic governments. 'Þ hey juſtly ſale 
pected in every Greek and Latin a traitor ; and pro- 
bably often diſcovered their intrigues with their 
cruſading brethren. The cruſaders themſelves alſo 
by their brutality to their enemies provoked retalia- 
tion, and the ſacrifices though terrible were juſt. 


Thus almoſt all the eaſtern churches fell to the 


duſt, and were buricd in ruins either by the ravages 
of their Chriſtian brethren, or by the fire of their 


Mahomedan foes. 


AN. 11065. An event as inauſpicious to the 
Chriſtian name, produced in the north-caſt of Afia 
a cataſtrophe as grievous. The ſucceſs of the Neſ- 
torian Chriſtians had been raifed to the higheſt 
pitch by a Tartar chieftain, who had embraced the 
faith, and js ſuppoſed to have been ordained a 
preſbyter ; whence he is uſually known by the 
name of PrEsTEr Joun. He had ſeized a favoura- 
ble moment, and extended greatly his dominioens : 
and his fame had reached the Greek and Roman 
Emperors, to whom he had notified his faith and 
exploits, His ſucceflor continued under the ſame 


title, the protector of his Chriſtian ſubjects. But the 
| | great 
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great conqueror of Aſia, Genghiſcawn, 
AN. 1187. overturned. his throne, and overran his 
country; carrying deſtruction through 
China, India, Perſia and Arabia, overwhelming 
alike Chriſtians and Mahomedans with the ſame 
deluge of his Tartar horde ; and eſtabliſhing a new 
empire*in the conquered provinces; in all which 
the Chriſtian faith was greatly weakened by the 
Tavages of the conquerors. Nor had the northern 
regions of Europe ceaſed to afford calamitous in- 
ſtances of pagan crueltics, where their power pre- 
vailed, or their revolts led them to vent their rage 
on the miſfionaries and their flocks, 


Av. 1126. Such afflitive events were little 
compenſated by any new acquiſitions to the Chril- 
tian faith ; for theſe were indeed of fo ſuſpicious a 
| nature as hardly to be reckoned in the ſcale. 
Among theſe are numbered the converſions wrought 
by the zealous Boleſlaus of Poland, who granted 
| peace to the vanquiſhed Pomeranians, on condition 
of embracing the goſpel, and receiving the mit- 
fionaries he ſent ; of whom the moſt eminent and 
ſucceſsful was Albert, Biſhop of Bamberg. For in 
thoſe days, there were not wanting biſhops them- 
ſelves, who were emulous of this honour. 


Ax. 1168. Waldemar, the King of Denmark, 
diſplayed the like zeal among the pagan tribes on 
67 rm on Oy - 
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the Baltic, againſt whom he led his victorious 
armies. Every where he deſtroyed all monuments 
of idolatry, and by the terror of his ehaſtiſements, 
as much as by the zcal of the Archbiſhop of 
Lunden and his aſſociates, compelled them to ſub- 
mit to the Chriſtian faith and worſhip, 


Av. 1151. The Finlanders ITE their pro- 


feffion nearly by the ſame means. The ſword of 


Eric, King of Sweden, and the zealous archbiſhop 
of Upſal, who accompanied him in the expedition, 
bent their rcluctant necks to the Chriſtian yoke ; 
under which 1mpatient, and not yet tamed to ſub- 
mit to every prelatical impoſition, an angry chief- 


tain avenged a penance impoſed by the too rigid 
miſſionary prelate in his murder, conferring on him 


thereby the honours of martyrdom. 


AN. 1198. The Efthonians and Livonians were 
converted by the ſame effectual means. Mainard, 
a canon of St. Auguſtin, having penetrated the 
country with ſome merchants, attempted in vain 
the converſion of the natives. Mortified at the little 
attention paid to him, a new commiſſion with the 
epiſcopat was conferred on him by Pope Urban III. 


and the zealous miſſionary biſhop immediately 


levied an apoſtolic army to accompliſh by the ſword, 
what he could not do by perſuaſion ; and baptiſing 


at the point of the ſpear wrought wonders. His 


ſucceſſors 
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till a new military order of knights ſword bearer,, 


_ preſs purpoſe, compleated their converſion, and left 


of their piety, and their Chriſtian labours and real 
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ſucceſſors nobly followed fo edifying an example, 
inftitated by Pope Innocent the IIId, for that ex. 


ſcarce a pagan unbaptiſed., In return for which in. 
eſtimable bleſſing, the biſhops and clergy, with the 
kmghts, only ſeized every thing valuable into their 
own poſteſſion, and took the government, body and * 
foul, of their greatly obliged, certainly "Hoa 
humbled converts, 3 


Ax. 1124—1154. The Sclavonians till numer- 
ous and very abhorrent of Chriftianity, called forth 
the military zeal of Henry, Duke of Saxony, and 
the miflionary labours of Vicelinus, conſecrated 
Biſhop of Oldenberg. He is faid to be a man of 
molt eminent excellence, and to have wrought 
wonderful converſions, among them. I can only 
obſerve, that all theſe miſſionaries ſeem 'to have 
biſhoprics in view, and princes with their power at 
their elbow; circumſtances, which render the truth 


ſucceſs conſiderably ſuſpicious, 


Such acquiſitions as theſe could hardly be calle: 
additions to the Chriſtian pale. The converts 
changed their idols only for ſaints, and Friga for the 
Virgin ; and they worſhipped them nearly with the 
ſame ceremonies, Of the doctrines of reyelation, 

| they 


ws, 
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they continued as ignorant, as their lives were the 
reverſe of the practice it enjoined ; and herein their 
apoſtles themſelves too frequently kept them com- 
pany : but they were all taught the ſign of the 
croſs; to make the proper genuflexions and fſalu- | 
tations ; were brought to pay tithes and oblations F 
to the clergy ; and to profeſs obedience to the ſee 
of Rome, the firſt article of+ the catholic creed of 
thoſe days, and more eflential than all the reſt; and 
ſo far by the military power, which accompanied 
them, and the lying miracles with which they im- 


poſed on theſe illiterate barbarians, they at laſt 
effeQually prevailed. All bowed the knee to the 


Roman pontiff and his booted apoſtles. 
_ The Saracens in Spain maintained their empire, 
and their love of ſcience, whilſt their neighbours 
were exhauſting themſelves in diſtant expeditions, 


and leaving behind them the moſt beautiful coun- 
tries of Europe under the Mahomedan yoke. 
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CHAP. It. 


_ 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


\HOUGH ignorance profound generally pre. 
vailed, there were in the Eaft and Weſt, 
men of genius and letters, who ſtill figured among 
the learned. The Greeks ever ſuperior to the La- 
tins, produced writers of ſome eminence ; and the 
patriarchs of Conſtantinople cultivated ſcience, 
.eſpecially the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, among their 
clergy, that they might be better able to diſpute 
againſt their adverſaries. But it muſt be acknoy- 
ledged, that the famed Biſhop Euſtathius's com- 
ment upon Homer, far exceeds any ſimilar com- 
ment on the Scriptures in that day. 


The weſtern world attempted ſome revival of 
literature, and from the famous Saracenic ſchools, 
to which from England, as well as all parts of Eu- 
rope, the deſire of information brought a multitude 
of ſtudents, a number of dotors iflued forth to en- 


lighten their countrymen with the ſciences ; and 
academies were opened for teaching them in the 


principal cities. Among theſe the univerſity of 
Paris was particularly famous, and ſurpaiſed the 
| elder 
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der eſtabliſhment at Oxford, which Alfred is faid 
to have founded, and which continved alſo to proſ- 


per greatly. Montpelier, Bologna, Sa!ernum, were 
ſeverally renowned for law, phyſic, and philoſophy, 


and vied with each other in celebrity. The ſeven 


liberal ſciences divided into the trivium, or three 
initiatory ones, grammar, rhetoric and logic, and 
the quadrivium, arithmetic, muſic, geometry and 
aſtronomy, were now compriſed under the name of 
philoſophy ; and theology, jurifprudence and phyſic, 
were added to the circle : the latter were particu- 
larly taught in ſome ſchools, according to the learn- 


ed profeſiion which each ſtudent was deſigned to 
purſue. 


Ax. 1137. The Arabians were the great maſters 
of phyſic. From their univerſities' the firſt ele- 
ments of the ſcience were derived; and the writings 


of their phyſicians particularly read. What gave | 


a peculiar hrilliancy to the ſtudy of juriſprudence 
was a caſual diſcovery made at Amalfi, in Italy, of 
the long loſt pandect of the Emperor Juſtinian, 
containing all the Roman laws, which the inunda- 
tions of barbarians had for ages buried in duſt and 


oblivion, and ſupplanted by their ſeveral barbarous | 
cuſtoms, and oral traditions; -a diverſity which 


rendered the adminiſtration of civil and criminal 
juftice ſo very different in the various countries of 
Chriſtendom, But no ſooner had this ancient code 


_ appeared, 
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appeared, than it was ſtudied with avidity, and al. 


moſt univerſally adopted as the rule of adminiſtra. 
tion of juſtice. England being nearly fingular in 


rejecting it, and adhering to her own . common 


law and ancient cuſtoms; 


Ax. 1130—1140. The Roman pontiffs, eagerto 
ſeize every occaſion of confirming and enlarging 
their juriſdiction, immediately formed the ſcheme 
of modelling their eccleſiaſtical regimen on the 


_ plan of the admired pandect ; and Gratian, a monk; 


under the patronage of Eugenius, produced that 
arrangement called the decretals, being a collection 
of pontifical edits and canons, which mightily 
contributed to ſubje& the world to the popiſh ca- 


non law, as to the Roman civil law ; the fiudy of 


both which was united, ang tending greatly to en- 


rich its profeflors and exalt the dominion of Rome 


over the Chriſtian world, became a great favourite 


with the Pope and his partiſans ; it continues to 


this day, in a meaſure, in proteſtant as well as po- 
piſh countries : and many of its abſurd, debaſing 
and tyrannical canons have been made the engines 


of oppreſſion, and pointed againſt thoſe who have 


riſen up to witneſs againſt the abuſes of popu and 
prelatical tyranny. 


But thas gh a revival was attempted in the re- 
public of letters, and many ſet themſelyes with zeal 
| t9 
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to excel, we ſhall be ſadly diſappointed if we ex- 
pect to meet with either experimental philoſophy, 
or ſound divinity. The method of tuition in the 


ſchools was ill ſtrangely abſurd ; and the —_. 
which exerciſed the ſubtleties of diſputation, and ' 


afforded fame to the combatants, were ridiculous 
and trifling beyond meaſure. Such we may reckon 
the great conteſts between the reals and nomi- 


nalifts ; the ſubtle queſtions of ſcholaſtic theology, 


inſignificant in their nature, and exciting an arri- 
mony 1n- their diſputes, as diſgraceful as the ſub- 
jects diſputed were contemptible. It would lead 
| me too far to enter into the jargon of the ſchools ; 
I ſhall content myſelf with juſt producing the 


greateſt and moſt admired theologian of the age, 
whoſe writings were abundantly more ſtudied than 


the Scriptures, and held in higher admiration. 


| Ax. 1164. PztER Loan, ſo called from his. 


country, produced a famous body of divinity, which 


gained him the eminent title of mater of the jen- 


fences. So high was his reputation, that the greateſt 
men of that day uſed his treatiſes as the text book 
of theological lectures, and wrote long and pro- 
found comments on the admired prelate's perform- 
ances. Lombard profeſled to comprize the whole 
circle of theology'in four books. The firſt, of God 
and his mode of ſubſiſtence—the ſecond, of angels 
and men, their creation and fall ; original and ac- 
Vor. II, * P tual 
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tual fin ; grace, and predeſtination—the third, of 
the incarnation of Chriſt, the gifts and graces of 
his ſpirit, and chriſtian morals—the fourth, the na- 
. ture of the ſacraments, and the four laſt things, 
Theſe all confiſted of compilations from the fa- 
thers; and as #hiir contradictions were endleſs, 
and their ſentiments in many of thefe things dia- 
metrically oppoſite, the learned theologiſt laboured 
to reconcile them, and to form one uniform maſs 
_ of catholic doctrine from the jarring elements, 
W hoever opens the book and reads a fingte page, 
will. find abundance to exerciſe his rifible muſcles, 
and make him» ſtand aſtonithed at the imbecillity 
of an age, that could admire and adopt ſuch ab- 
 ſurdities. The celebrated Bacon has left us a curi- 
_ ous teſtimony of the veneration in which theſe 
works were held, and how much the apoſtles and 
prophets, and the Scriptures of infpiration were 
placed below the maſter of the ſentences, and his 
divine works of theology. It is an addrefs to Cle- 
ment IV, 


_. © The batchelor,” fays Bacon, © who reads the 
«. Seripture, gives place to the reader of the ſen- 
* tences, who every where, and among all, is ho- 
© noured and preferred. The reader of the ſen- 
© tences has his choice of the moſt eligible time, 
«and holds a cell and ſociety with the religious : 
<* but the biblical reader has neither ; and muſt 
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xc beg for ſach 'an hour as the reader of the ſen- 
6 tences 1s pleaſed to aſſign him. He who reads 

« the Lombardine theſis, may any where diſpute 
« and be eſteemed a mafter : he who reads the 
«* text 'of Scripture is admitted to no ſuch honour. 
« The abſurdity 'of this conduct 1s evident : to 
«place in fo inferior a ſtation the theological 
« reader of the ſacred text, beneath him who reads 
<« the maſter of the ſentences.” 


Ax. 1142. Of all the men famous in that day, 
next to Lombard was Abelard. Deeply verſed in all 
the Ariſtotelian ſubtleties, he introduced them 
alike into philoſophy and divinity, and produced a 
method of theological teaching, into which every 
vain queſtion and curious ſpeculation was intro- 


duced, and diſputed with all the pomp of wiſdom, 


the profundity of inveftigation, the immenſity of 
gerius, and the acrimony of paſſion. To theſe 


ſubtle doors, arid their theological ſchools, the. 


youth of Europe attached themſelves ; beard with 
wonder the depths of their unintelligible ſcience, 


and took a fierce intereſt in the decifion of theſe 


unmeaning controverſies, 


" There were indeed adyerſaries, who attempted 
greater fimplicity, and affeQed higher ſpirituality. 
Theſe were called biblical divines : as they confined _ 
themſelves to the ſacred oracles chiefly, and reje&t- 
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ed all the miſerable farrago of the ſchools. Whilſt 


the my/ics, abandoning themſelves to an imagined 


inward light and teaching, looked for immediate 


impulſes, and depended upon what they called 1l- 


luminations of the ſpirit. Theſe, though borne 
down by the ſuperior multitude of their more pro- 
found theological brethren, maintained a long and 


| ſtout war of polemic diſputation ; and council upon 


council became neceflary to maintain the peace of 
the Church againſt the violence of theſe oppo- 
nents; and to bridle the licentious rage of dif- 
puting about intricate and dangerous theological 
opinions. Even Lombard fell under cenſure, and 
Abelard was condemned as an heretic. Though 
the ſcholaſtic divinity ſtill maintained its ground, 
and flouriſhed till the days of the es 


In this war of words, truth and godlineſs ſuffer- 
ed alike. To be an. acute diſputant was much 
more coveted than to be a humble Chriſtian ; and 
victory, won by the moſt intricate ſubtleties of 
ſophiſms, crowned the warrior in the ſchools far 
beyond all the acquirements of the {limplicity which . 
is in Chriſt, The wiſdom from above, which 1s 
pure, peaceable, caſv to be intreated, full of good 


_ fruits, without wrangling, and without hypocriſy, 
was 1n little requeſt in that, day, The moſt fubtle 


in diſtintions—the moſt violent in argument, and 
the moſt objanate 1 In perſeyerance, were eſteemed 
the 


Y 
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the moſt elevated theologians. True religion was 
loft, not merely in endleſs forms and ceremonies 
of worſhip paid to ſaints and angels, multiplied 
without meaſure ; but in a labyrinth of intricate 
queſtions, and an 1gnorance of divine principles 
and practice, truly deplorable. *7 200 


The manners of the clergy afforded the moſt 
encouraging ground of licentiouſneſs to their 
flocks. Simony and concubinage, however ſharply. 
condemned, continued to prevail ; and we have 
only to read the works of the famous St. Bernard; 
| to know how deeply the monaſtic orders, as well 
as pontiffs and biſhops, were ſunk in profligacy 
and in ſuperſtition. A ſtronger and more accurate 
expreſſion cannot be formed, than the Scripture 
offers of the ſtate of that miſcalled Chriſtian 
Church, © the great whore which fitteth on the 
© many waters.” It is afflictive to dwell on theſe 
ſcenes : we will deplore, and paſs them by, 


Py: _ CHAP. 
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CHAP. IT. 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, CONTESTS, 
HERESIES, RITES AND gs 


HE government of the ad: in one de- 

, ſTpetic head, was the darling object purſued 
by all the Roman pontiffs. But the Conſtantino- 
politan patriarch fill maintained his independence, 
if not his ſupremacy ; and all the efforts of the 
Greek emperors, when their political intereſts com- 
pelled them to court the ſupport of Rome, .could 
not prevail over the clergy to ſubmit to the Roman 
ſee. The attempts to reconcile the two great pa- 
triarchs only widened the breach. The Greeks 
fought hard for their own biſhop, and would ad- 
mit no pre-eminence or juriſdiction . of the Latin 
prelate. In argument and learning the ſcale pre- 
ponderated i in favour of Conſtantinople ; but power, 
wealth, and numbers were on the fide of Rome, 
To this d ay the contelt ſubliſis. 


One nearer at home, and more - important till, 
called forth the activity and all the intrigues of the 
papal ſee. The ſubject of inve/ttures was again con- 
teſted with all the arms of heaven and earth. The 

Pope 
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Pope having debauched an annatajal ſon to rebel 
againſt his gallant father, hoped, by dethroning 
his reſolute foe, Henry the Fourth, and railing the 
parricide and rebel to the empire, that his grati- 
tude would concede the important point in diſ- 
pute. He was miſtaken : and the impious abſolu- 
tion granted to him and his ſubjects from allegi- 
ance to his father, failed of transferring it to the 
ſee of Rome, When ſeated firm on the throne, 
Henry V. aflerted his rights againſt the papal 
clairgs, as vigorouſly as his dethroned father had 
done. The diſappointed and exaſperated pontiff 
| renewed his decrees and anathemas ; 
AN. 1110. and Henry having appeaſed the diſturb- 
ances and wars at home, began his 
march to humble the proud prelate, as cringing in 
the hour of danger, as inſolent in the moment of _ 
proſperity, The matter was attempted to be ac- 
_ commodated, when a new tumult at 
AN, 1114, Rome provoked the Emperor to ſeize 
| and imprifon the trembling pontiff; 
and there extort from him the fulleſt conceſſions 
to obtain his liberty. But the ſpirit of the. man 
was unchanged ; the ſpirit of the Roman hierarchy 
unſubdued ; the clamours of his clergy were vio- 
lent; the agreement was diſannulled ; and a new 
council called, in which the Pope lamented his 
allibility and error, and again deprived the Em- 
peror of the right of inveſtitures. His excommu= 
PÞ 4 | nication 
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__ nication followed. This terrible ſen- 
AN. 1112. tence againſt the heretic who might re- 
bel, and murder his father with impu- 
nity, ſhook the pillars of the throne which he had 
uſurped. The princes of Germany revolted ; his 
own people were ready to withdraw their allegi- 
ance. Juſt vengeance rouſed the ſpirit of the Em- 
_ peror againſt his former patron, Paſcal. The Tope 
fled on his approach, and endeavouring to engage 
his Norman auxiliaries to recover his royal ſeat of 
Rome, he finiſhed his days amidſt theſe military 
Preparations. A ſchiſm in the popedom follow- 
ed. | Calixtus the Second, a man of temper, en- 
deavoured, after ſharp conflitts with the Anti- 
pope, to heal the breach ; and by yielding to the 
Emperor the point of right and regality, but chang- 
Ing the-mode of inveſtiture to faye the honour of 
the ſee, the peace-of the Church was reſtored, 
AN, 1122. 


Ax. 1155—1177. But this peace was not long 
after diſturbed by a freſh ſchiſm in the papacy. 
The conteſts of pride and ambition in the Church 
are a mortifying ſubje&t. At Rome we find no- 
thing elſe. One breach is ſcarcely healed before a 
wider is opened. The diſpute was revived by the 
Pape, Adrian II. with the Emperor Frederic I. and 
inſalence prevailing, the Emperor, after years of 


conteſts with OIRg Paes,. was compelled to 
bumble 
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namble bimſelf to the proud pontiff; Alexander III. 


The ſame domineering prelate attempted to inter- 


' fere in the Engliſh government ; diſ- 

AN. 1164. pleaſed with ſome ſtatutes, enacted at 
Clarendon, which brought the clergy 
under reſponſibility to the law. Becket, the arch- 


biſhop, and partiſan of the Roman ſee, after the 


moſt inſufferable acts of inſolence againſt the king, 
though treated with a condefcenfion of which he 
was unworthy, continuing, during the king's ab- 
ſence in- France, his prelatical arrogance againſt the 
eſtabliſhed laws, ſuffered by the hands of aflaffins z 
and though the king in no meaſure countenanced 
the deed, yet having in an irritated ſtate expreſſed 
his indignation againſt that monſter of ingratitude, 
he was charged with abetting his murder, and 
compelled to ſecure the peace of his kingdom by 


ſubmitting to an humiliating penance. Whilſt 


Becket, who deſerved to be hanged as a traitor, 
was canoniſed among the firſt of Engliſh ſaints ; 
and his altar attended with more oblations than 
even the Virgin Mary, or Chriſt himſelf. Ax. 
1173. | | | 


Av. 1179. A third Lateran council confirmed 
and enlarged the papal juriſdiftion. From Rome, 


indeed, what could flow but tyranny ? The mode 


of election to the tiara was unchangably fixed— 
heretics were to be proceeded againſt with fire and 
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nication followed. 'This terrible ſen- 


AN. 1112. tence againſt the heretic who might re- 


bel, and murder his father with impu- 
nity, ſhook the pillars of the throne which he had 
uſurped. The princes of Germany revolted ; his 
own people were ready to withdraw their allegi- 
ance. J uſt vengeance rouſed the ſpirit of the Em- 
peror againſt his former patron, Paſcal. The Tope 
fled on -his approach, and endeavouring to engage 
his Norman auxiliaries to recover his royal feat of 
Rome, he finiſhed his days amidſt thete military 


Preparations. A ſchiſm in the popedom follow- 


ed. ' Calixtus the Second, a man of temper, en- 
deavoured, after ſharp conflicts with the Anti- 


pope, to heal the breach ; and by yielding to the 


Emperor the point of right and regality, but chang- 
ing the mode of inveſtiture to ſaye the honour of 
the ſee, the peace-of the Church was reſtored. 
AN. 1122. To PR 


| Ax. 1155—1177. But this peace was not long 
after diſturbed by a freſh ſchiſm in the papacy. 
The conteſts of pride and ambition in the Church 
are a mortifying ſubje&t. At Rome we find no- 


| thing elſe. One breach is ſcarcely healed before a 
| wider is opened. The diſpute was revived by the 


Pape, Adrian II. with the Emperor Frederic I. and 
inſalence prevailing, the Emperor, after years of 


conteſts with ſucceeding popes, was compelled to 
humble 
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humble himſelf to the proud pontiff, Alexander III. 
The ſame domineering prelate attempted to inter- 
fere in the Engliſh government ; dif- 
ax. 1164. pleaſed with ſome ſtatutes, enacted at 
_ Clarendon, which bronght the clergy 
: under reſponſibility to the law. Becket, the arch- 
biſhop, and partiſan of the Roman ſee, after the 
moſt inſufferable a&ts of inſolence againſt the king, 
though treated with a condeſcenſion of which he 
was unworthy, continuing, during the king's ab- 
ſence in- France, his prelatical arrogance againſt the 
eſtabliſhed laws, ſuffered by the hands of aflaſſins z 
and though the king in no meaſure countenanced 
the deed, yet having in an irritated tate expreſſed 
his indignation againſt that monſter of ingratitude, 
he was charged with abetting his murder, and 
compelled to ſecure the peace of his kingdom by 
ſubmitting to an humiliating penance. Whilſt 
Becket, who deſerved to be hanged as a traitor, 
was canoniſed among the firſt of Engliſh ſaints ; 
and his altar attended with more oblations than 
even the Virgin ys or Chriſt bumſelf. Ax. 
1173. 


AN. 1179. A third Lateran council confirmed 
and enlarged the papal juriſdiction. From Rome, 
indeed, what could flow but tyranny ? The mode 
of election to the tiara was unchangably fixed— 
heretics \ were to be proceeded againſt with fire and 
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ſword—and as the gainful trade of canoniſation, 
and the ſale of indulgences increafed, theſe, with 
other greater cauſes, ſuch as creating kingdoms, 
and conferring titles on their monarchs, were in 
future wholly to be confined to the papal ſee. 


As nothing promifed a more lucrative branch of 
trade than the ſale of indulgences, 'theſe were pe- 
culiarly monopoliſed by the politic pontiffs. The 
biſhops had fuppotſed themſelves poſteticd of the 
Tght of granting exemption from the penalties 1m- 
poſed by the Church on tranſgrefſors, and com- 

muting the puniſhment for money to be applied to 
charitable uſes. The popes, who claimed to be alone 
entitled to apply the keys to the Church's trea- 
fury of works of fupererogation, proceeded one ſtep 
farther, and aſſumed anthority of exempting. the 
offender, not only from all ecclefaftic pumfhament, 
but from all ſuffering for fin i an eternal world— 
a prerogative which gave infinitely greater value 
to the indulgence, which in that cafe could neyer 
be purchaſed too dearly. 


| From tuch corruption in the head, what could 

be expected in the members, but juſt what is re- 

corded. . The grofleſt frauds, the profoundeſt ig- 

norance, and diſfolution of manners without a co- 

vering. The monkiſh orders attempted to be re- 

formed by the Abbot of Clugni, maintained not 
| the 


- 
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the auſterity of their rules, amidſt the wealth and 
poſſeſtions heaped upon them. The Ciſtertians, 
their rivals for public eſtimation, ſupported by the 
great St. Bernard, and from him called Bernardins, 
roſe high in repute for ſanctity. Jealouſy pro- 
duced quarrels and mutual criminations, and a 
diſpute about a grant of exemption from tythes 
was proſecuted with the ſharpeſt animoſity. 


| The canons, who now taught the public ſchools, 
riſing in veneration and attracting liberal dona- 


tions, awakened the envy and enmity of the monkiſh | 


orders ; and bitter diſputes for pre-eminence mark- 
ed the kind of Chriſtianity for which they con- 
tended. | 


Where ſo much was to be got, the hot-bed of 
monachiſm produced a plenteous crop of new or- 
ders, of Fontevraud, Premontre, Carmelites, &c. 
one of which began with a ſingle jack-aſs, and in 
a very ſhort ſpace of time poſſefled a thouſand 
abbeys, three hundred provoſiſhips, innumerable 
priories, and five hundred nunnerics. But none 
for antiquity dared conteſt with the Carmelites ; 
the"diſciples of the prophet Elijah, their patron and 
founder, and ever ſince his days inhabitants of 
Mount Carmel ; affirming that from his bald head 
the clerical tonſure was derived. It required, in- 


deed, an age of folly to ſwallow frauds ſo groſs, 
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and pretenſions fo ridiculous. But from the trifling 
contentions of monks, for wealth and pre-emj- 
nence, we turn to greater among the Greeks, in 
which the Emperor himſelf entered the polemic 
liſts, * Whether the incarnate God, was at once 
« offerer and oblation ?”? © What was the meaning 
*« of the words of Chriſt, + My father is preater 
« than I?” in which the royal difputant employed 
| the argumentum baculinum, againſt thoſe doctors 
who preſumed to differ from his opinion, by de- 
priving them of their honours and benefices, and 
by denunciations of death. 


The Latins had yet a wide field for controverſy | 
in the various ſentiments held reſpecting the body 
of Chriſt in the Euchariſt ; which Rupert revived, 
' with other diſputed opinions, concerning the effi 
of the divine will. But a more important matter 
was long and hard fought by the ſeveral partiſans, 
reſpecting © the immaculate conception of the Virgm:” 
to which a feſtival had been conſecrated 

AN. 1140. by the church of Lyons. St. Bernard 
| ___ diſputed ſtrongly the trath of the fact; 


but the current of ſuperſtition here ran againſt 


the faint, ſufficiently credulous; and the Virgin 
Mary ftood fo high in the favour of the Chriſtian 
populace, that every thing derogatory to her ho- 
nour, was treated as the higheſt blaſphemy. The 
conception unmaculate, and the feſtival, with all 

Es 
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its rites and ceremonies appurtenant, were there-. 


fore eſtabliſhed with a high hand. The new forms 


of worſhip invented, and the multipligd. additions 
to the old, exerciſed the brighteſt geniuſes and. 


the greateſt characters of the age, each ſecking for 
himſelf a name, in his ſuperabundant devotion, and 
veneration for the ſaints and their relics, the holy 
mages, and the virgins with all the motley far= 
rago of lights, crucifixcs, veſtments. incenſe, and 
oenuflex1ons. | 


Reſpecting the herefics of this century, the an-. 
cient ones ſeem to have been forgotten, and others 
of a different kind awakened the enmity, and ex- 


cited the perſecution of the ecclefiattical powers. 


In the Eaft, and in the Welt, the enormous wealth, - 
inſufferable pride, ayd evil examples of the prieſt- . 


hood revolted many : and the faithful witneſſes 
againſt the abuſes of the clergy, and the ſuperſii- 


tious practices of the age, were ſure to be Joaded 
with every calumny. The accuſations againſt theſe 
reformers, charged with multiplied herefies, and 


heightened by all the bitterneſs of malevolence, are 


always to be heard with caution and juſt ſuſpicion. 
Lying for the honour of the Church, kad long ſince 
been ſanctioned by the authority of ſome of the 


tathers, as no evil, but rather meritorious. Indeed, 


in theſe days of ignorance and fupcrſtition, the, 
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very oppoſition formed againſt the ſcandalous in. 
- poſitions of the eccleſiaftics, would be apt to lead 
men into the oppoſite extremes, and to out-reform 
reformation. Hence, perhaps, ſome things truly 
blameable, were chargeable upon thoſe, who, on 
the whole, were the excellent of the earth, and 
fincerely meant the honour of the Chriſtian name. 


Such were the Euchites, or praying men, in the 
Eaſt. Abhorrent of the formality and ſuperſti- 
tions around them, they gave themſelves up to 
prayer and contemplation. They ſeem to have been 
either a branch of the #y/#:cs, many of whom in 
Kilence and ſecret worſhipped God ; 'or more pro- 
bably of the Pardicians, as they were charged, like 
them, with Manichean herefies : but their moſt 
revolting crime was their diſlike of the prieſtly 
power and arrogance. 


The Bogemiles, ſeen to be of the fame race, as. 

| their name lignifies, cr1ers for mercy. Their leader 

was put to death, but his followers remained. Ve- 

ious heretical opinions and fanatic practices are | 
h unputed to them. 


Js the Weſt, a multitude of ſeftaries aroſe, hold- 
Ing a mixture of truth and error : wiſhing a refor- 
Wnation of many inngs 1 in the Church, and giving 

occation 
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occaſion- to their adverſaries to charge them with 
errors and practices, as blameable as thoſe which 
"_ EEE 


| The Cathari, or Puritans, ſaid to be a branch of 


the Paulicians, excited the bitterneſs, abuſe, and 
perſecution of the abbot Bernard, Evervinus, and 
Egbert. They were widely diffuſed through the 
fouth of France, Piedmont, Flanders and Milan. 
Many things are laid to their charge by their bigot 
enemies, which they knew not ; more are miſrepre- 
ſented : but from their own ſhewing, even by the 
teſtimony of their perſecutors, in doctrine they 
were as ſound, as in conduct exemplary. If, in 
emerging from darkneſs ſome tniftakes mingled 
with the truths they held; if poor, and generally 
literate, they were lefs able to leave defences of 
their own tenets and practices ; the repreſentations 
of their adverſaries are to be weighed with the 


more caution 3 but even theſe furniſh abundant. 
arguments for their excellence. Their rigid au- 
ſterity 1s among their crimes ; few were cqual, it 
s ſaid, to the demands of the moſt perfe& clas; 


to that the reft of the fraternity were only ad- 


mitted on their dying beds. Moſt of the follow- 
| Ing, elteemed heretics, were probably of the ſame 


denomination. 
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Ax. 1120. Peter de Bruys, in Provence, was at 
the head of the ſect called from him Petrobruſians, 
He inveighed againſt the vices and ſuperſtition 
of the times, and boldly attacked the eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny and abuſes of Rome as anti-chriſtian. The 
enraged clergy ſtirred up the populace, and he was 
burnt alive, not judicially, but in a tumult, raiſed 
by the prieſts. Indeed, had he been heard, the 


| moſt profitable articles of their trade had becn ut- 


terly depreciated ; as he denied the efficacy of in- 
dulgences, and affirmed, that the prayers or obla- 


tions of the living could be of no avail to the 


dead—he aflerted alſo, that the body of Chriſt was 
only in the Euchariſt, in fgure, not reality—that 
crucifixes and all the objects of ſuperſtitious deyo- 
tion were abominable—that churches had no pe- 
culiar ſanctity, but that God might every where 
be ſerved acceptably by his ſpiritual worſhippers. 


Theſe and other like tenets, bighly offenſive to the 


prieſthood, he maintained with ſuch zeal, ſome ſay 
enthuſiaſm, as brought him to his untimely end. 


| But the conviction of the truths which he preached 


did not die with him. 


AN. 1147. A monk and hermit of Lauſanne, 


named Henry, turned itincrant, and went about 


declaiming powerfully againſt the clergy, their vices 
and ſuperſtitions. St. Bernard encountered and 
routed 
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routed the impertinent reformer; and ſeized by 
Pope Eugenius the Third, he was condetnned in a 
council at Rheims, and conſigned- to a priſon, 
where he quickly —y His ſufferings. 


IgA 15. 'A inde poptiahabts character, 


whether a lunatic or impoſtor, at Antwerp, is ſaid 


to have'given himſelf out as the Son of God. What 
he really taught is difficult to know, amidft the 
monſtrous and improbable abſardities laid to his 
charge. Certain it is, he inveighed fiercely againſt 
the pride and ſcandals of the clergy, and was mur- 


dered by a furious ecclefiaſtic. But his followers | 


furvived him. 


7 Av. 1139. Arnold, of Brefcia, occafioned more 
tumult and diſturbances. Condemned by Pope 
Innocent If. he retired for a while; but returning 
to Rome, in the next pontificate, he ftirred up 
that people, always diſpoſed to revolt againſt their 
lordly mafters : and after cauſing much ſedition, 
was ſeized, crucified, and burnt. His endeayour 


to ſtrip the clergy of their poſſeſſions, and to re- 


duce them to a moderate ſubſiſtence from the 
people, was high treaſon againſt the Church, and 
_ puniſhed accordingly, Yet he left a ſpirit that 


burned for reformation, though ſuppreſſed by the 


_ arm of power. 
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Ax. 1160. But the moſt zealous and ſucceſsful 
reformer of the age was Peter Waldus, or Valdus, 
a name derived from thoſe whoſe principles he had 
adopted. He had been a merchant of Lyons, but 
imbibing from the Waldenſes a taſte for the Scrip- 
tures, he procured a prieſt to tranſlate for him the 
four goſpels, with other books of the New Teſta- 
ment, into French. "The diligent peruſal of theſe, 
not only opened his eyes to the reigning errors 
and profligate manners of the clergy, but animated 
him with holy zeal. He quitted his profeſſion, 
diſtributed his whole ſubſtance to the poor, and 

= forming congregations, who embraced 

AN. 1180. his opinions, he began boldly to preach 
and teach the doctrines of vital Chriſ- 

tianity, and to remonſtrate againſt the ignorance 
and vices of the age., The Archbiſhop of Lyons 
and his clergy, fired at theſe reproaches, endea- 
youred to filence. this new apoſtle. But the purity 
of his life, the diſintereſted charity he diſplayed, 
the ſimplicity of truth which he taught, and the 
zeal with which he enforced his exhortations, 
awakened deep- concern in - many, and. procured 
| him a number of faithful aſſociates and fellow la- 
bourers. Theſe formed numerous ſocieties in 
France, Italy, and throughout Europe. Nor could 
the moſt furious perſecutions raiſed againſt them, 
or the murders committed upon them by the ana- 
themas 
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themas of the Church, depreſs their courage, or 
reduce them to ſilence. 


The doctrines which theſe taught, and the prac- 
tices they recommended, were generally ſuch as. 
the Proteſtants have fince adopted ; with the ex- 
ception of ſome few things, which they ſeem to: 
have carried to extremes, as is too frequently the 
caſe with all, who, ſore under the feeling of former 
abuſes, have not learned to moderate the rigor of 
reform by the true apoſtolic model. 


| They admitted the eſtabliſhed orders of biſhops, 
preſbyters, and deacons, though under a different 
name : but they ſuppoſed they muſt be men dead 
to the world, and deſtitute of wealth, earning by 
ſome honeſt occupation their own bread, without 
burdening the congregation, They regarded the. 
riches which had bcen poured in upon the Church, 
as one of the chief ſources of its corruption. 'They 
little eſteemed the ſcientific purſuits or ſcholaſtic 

| theology in vogue, preferring for the miniſtry the 
men of the moſt devoted zeal and exemplary piety, 

' toall the learning of the ſchools. They ſuppoſed 
every man of the congregation, who poſſefſed abi- | 
lity, and felt himſelf fo diſpoſed, might exhort and 
pray, confirming the hearts of the diſciples. They 
denied all efficacy of relics, prayers, penances, to 
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procure pardon for fin, which God through Chriſt 
alone could beſtow. They afferted, that confeſſion 


_ toa prieſt was uſeleſs, as any enlightened brother 


could equally advife and admonith : they regarded 
with horror the idea of purchaſed diſpenſations 
and indulgences, as the fraud of ſacerdotal avarice, 
They rejected all the penetentiaries, and their ab- 
fard preſcriptions ; and defired that the ſimple an- 


_ cient diſcipline in every. congregation '{ſhould be 


reliored. They deſpiſed all ſervices for the dead 


as uſeleſs 3 regarded the 'pargatorial fire as a chi- 


mera, deſigned only to rob the credulous ; and 


affirmed, that the ſtate of departed ſpirits was ir- 


revocably fixed for hcll or heaven, the moment of 
their departure from the body. They renounced 
all dependence upon ſaints or martyrs, the crucifix, 


6r the Virgin, and only truſted upon the finiſhed. 


fedemption of Jeſus Chriſt for life and ſalvation. 


Their Chriſtian walk was refnarkably circum- 
ſet, In ſome particulars they ſeem to have-mit- 
taken the direory of our Saviour, which they 
profeſſs Ted in all things to follow. But their very 
errors had an amiable object in them, which, if 
we cannot vindicate, we ſhall eaſily forgive. To all 


| the generally received duties of goſpel obedience, 


they added, the unlawfulneſs of wars of any kind— 


. they forbad all felt: defence and law Auits—they --- 


fuſed 
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fuſed oaths of every fort—queſtioned. the: right of 
putting the moſt criminal to death—and con» 
demned all accumulation of wealth. They were 
not. entirely united in all their opinions, which 
- ſome, carried much. farther than others. Some 
ſuppaſed- the Chureh of Rome a, true Church, 
though greatly departed from original ſimplicity ; | 
others regarded her as wholly apoſtate, and doom- 
ed in the head and members unto: wrath to the ut- 
termoſt. Some impoſed on themſelves peculiar 
ſelf-denial in meat, drink, clothing, prayer, and 
faſting. Others, eſteemed leſs perfect, conformed 
to the general cuſtoms in matters of indifference, 
but with the utmoſt fimplicity and frugality, 
ayoiding every appearance of pride, oftentation, or 
luxury. Indeed, their laborious, induſtrious babits 
engaged them nearly to approach each other, with 
yery little inequality of wealth or ſtation. Wiſdom 
and ſuperior piety alone ſeem to have conferred 
pre-eminence, 


Beſides theſe poor and defpiſed followers of 
Waldus, who wonderfully multiplied through 
| France, Switzerland, and Italy, a variety of ab- 
furd and fanatical ſets aroſe from the fermenting 
corruption of the age. The Paſagini, who uſed 
circumciſion, and were, half judaical. .. The Capu- 
_ tiath, who bore on their caps an 1Mage of the Vir- 
| Q 3 | gin, 
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gin, and pretended to level all mankind to primi- 
tive equality by the abolition of all diſtin&tions of 
men in Church and State. The Apeſtolics, who © 

profeſſed to be purely apoſtolical, poor, laborious, 
illiterate, bearded, and living in celibacy, though 
accompanied by a female ſiſter, with whom they 
did not cohabit. Eon, a madman, gave himſelf 
out as the Son of God, and drew a multitude of 
diſciples after him. He was condemned by the 
| Pope, as a heretic, to perpetual impriſonnent, 
when he ſhould have been put under medical care 
| for recovery. 


The ſuppreſſion of all theſe was the object of 
clerical jealouſy and perſecution. Many of them 
fell before the victorious arguments of St. Bernard, 
the cenſures of the Church, and the ſword of the 
civil power. But others took deep root and ſpread ; 
for, as is often the caſe, the zeal of the reformers 
was but ſharpened by the ſufferings to which they 
were expoſed. Highly as I reſpect a late eccleſi- | 
aſtical hiſtorian, I am aſtoniſhed at his attempt to 
enrol Bernard in his catalogue of evangelical re- 
Tigion. SaixT added to ſuch a name, would be. 
Impious. However orthodox ſome of his ſenti- 
ments may be, can falſe miracles, lying prophe- 
_ cies, bloody perſecutions of the faithful, and ſer- 


vitude to the papacy and her dominion, conſtitute 
; 2 ſaint 


F 


\ 
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a ſaint of the firſt water? A proteſtant divine 
diſgraces his page by theſe commendations, and 
renders even the truths, which he ſupports and 
contends for as evangelical, ſuſpicious. Non tal; 
auxilio aut defenſoribus iftis opus egit, He might 
have found nobler champions than the ſuper-_ 
ſtitious, fraudulent, bitter, and bloody Abbot of 
Clairyal. . 
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THEN abjalch are vide to the extreme, 
they frequently produce their own. reform. 


Such was the caſe at preſent. 'The exorbitant 


wealth and extravagant pretenſions of the clergy, 
awakened the attention of many ; and ſome more 
zealous than the reſt, and more intelligent and in- 


_ quiſitive, began to read the Scriptures, and diſcover 


the multitude of prevailing abuſes, and boldly to 
remonſtrate againſt them. Theſe were branded 
with a variety of approbrious names by their bi- 
gotted adverſaries, as Manicheans, Paulicians, Ca- 
thari, &C. 


Among theſe, under their faithful leader, Peter, 
the Waldenſes, who bad long ſubſiſted in the Pais 
de Vaud, from whence they had their name of 
Vaudois and Valdenſes, were the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Some ſuppoſe the name derived from an emi- 
nent teacher named Waldo, a cotemporary, and 
aſſociate with Berengarius. Certain it is, from the 
teſtimony of their inquiſitorial enemies, as well as 
their friends, that they had ſubſiſted for centuries 
paſt in the vales of Piedmont. They are faid by 

Maeſtricht 
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 Maeſtricht to haye written againſt the errors of 
popery, before the year 1000: and by Poplienerus, - 
to have been diffuſed widely over the weſtern world. 
"They were condemned as * damnable heretics” by 
Alexander the 11d, at the ſynod of Tours, in the 
year 1103, and ſaid to have been long fince ſpread 
through 1 the diftrit of Toulouſe. After all the havoc 
' made by the bloody inquiſitors, they continued fo 
| numerous that the archbiſhops of Aix, of Arles, and 
of Narbonne, informed the Pope that it was im- 
poſhble to build priſons ſufficiently capacious to- 
hold the heretics, or to procure them food, and 
therefore deſired his holincſs to adviſe what ſhould 
be done. © All theſe,” ſays Mezeray, © held almoſt 
< the ſame opinions as thoſe who are now called 
& Calviniſts,” From France they crofled the ſeas 
into England ; and, as appears by the perſecution 
+... which was raiſed againſt them by Henry 
AN, 1 160. II. and his popiſh biſhops, had widely 
_ diffuſed their doctrine, and become ob- 
jeQs of prelatical odium. Clark, in bis Martyrology, 
records about twenty eminent witnefles in England 
before Wickliff, and obſerves, that, © though many 
_ © times the ſaints of God were compelled to hide 
<« themſelves, and underwent grievous perſecutions, 
« yet he ſtill preſerved a ſeed alive, to bear witneſs 
* againſt the anti-chriſtan corruptions,” ' Thusin 
many lands the ſeeds of goſpel truth and future re- 
formation were diſperſe and henceforth the per- 
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ſecutions raiſed againſt them demonſtrate the wide 
ſpreading contagion of what the enemies of true 
Chriſtianity branded as herefy. From their in- 
creafing numbers and their attempts to ſtem the 
torrent of ſuperſtition, they grew into obfervation ; 
and thongh inferior in rank, comparatively few, 
prophefying in fack-cloth, and expoſed to every in- 
fult and fuffering, it was evident the Lord had not 
forſaken the earth, nor left himſelf without wit- 

neſles. 


| And not only among thefe and others which 
have been mentioned was a holy ſeed preſerved, 
but in the Eaſt, it is to be hoped that many yet 
ſerved God in ſpirit and m truth, whether under 
the denomination of Myftics, Paulicians or Nef- 
torians. And in the Greek Church, amidſt the 


general degeneracy, ſome of the poor of the flock. 


probably were preferved from the prevailing igno- 
rance and ſuperſtitions, eſcaping like Job with the 
ſkin of their teeth. 


The diſputes that were afloat, however ridiculous 
and unprofitable many of them might be, kept 
_ enquiry awake, and called for inveſtigation of the 
fathers, and ſometimes at leaſt of the ſacred records; 
and ff borne down by numbers, and deterred by 
danger, many in filence, or among a few of their 
confidential friends held the truth, in the light and 

"the 
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the love of it, here and there, both in the Eaſt and 
Weſt, a daring ſpirit ventured to promulge, what 
he believed to be true and important, and ſuffered 
for the teſtimony he bore. 


It is evident in Prance, England, Switzerland, 


Lombardy, Moravia, and Bohemia, there was ſtill a 


poor and ſcattered people, who dared to be fingu- 
lar ; and probably throughout the Chriſtian world 
a generation of a like Piet might be found, though 
their obſcurity of ſtation, diſperſion, and fewneſs in 
number brought them not into obſervation, nor ex- 
| poſed them to ſach perſecution as would render 
them objects of hiſtory. The true kingdom of God 


cometh not with the outward parade of human 


greatneſs ; it is not of this world; it is. hid with 
Chriſt in God, and fo probably will be to the end 
of time ; until the glory of the latter day {hall pro- 
duce a general and bleifed diffafion of goſpel truth 
and power throughout the world, and uther in the 
reign of grace and righteouſneſs, when the king- 


doms of the earth Mall become the kingdoms of. 


the Lord, and of his Chriſt. 
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© CENTURY XI: 
CHAP. I. 


- PROGRESS OF THE OUTWARD CHURCH. 


\RESH ſcenes of blood | disfigure the face of 
the Chriſtian world. The Roman pontiffs 


| had reaped ſo many advantages from the zeal of 


the cruſaders, that they pertinaciouſly adhered to 
theſe holy expeditions, from which they ſo abund- 
antly filled their coffers by donations or purchaſes 
of thoſe who emigrated, or from the indulgences 
and abſolutions granted to others, who in a fit of 
zeal having croſſed themſelves choſe to ſtay at 
home, and reap the benefits without ſharing the 


toil and danger. It had been ſufficiently con- 


demnable to have turned their weapons un proyoked 


_ - againſt the Saracenic hoſts; but when the ſame 


cruſading rage is directed againſt Chriſtian brethren 


| under the pretence of hereſy; and murder ſanc- 


tioned ynder the name of zeal for truth, horror 
ſiiffens at the fight; and waits to ſee the divine 
vengeance inflicted, when to thoſe who are drunk 
with the blood of the ſaints, God will give them 
blood to drink, 


The 
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"The declining, or jth deſperate ate of the 


Chriſtian Church in Paleſtine rouſed the zeal of 
| Innocent IN. ; and the trumpet was again blown, 
that the European princes and people might fly to 
the ſuccour of the holy city. But their zeal had 
been frozen up by the ill-ſucceſs of paſt efforts, and 
| they turned a deaf ear to the pontiff's call. A few 
animated French nobles leagued with the Vene- 
| tians, and ſtimulated by the holy father, 
AN, 1203. rouſed themſelyes to the battle ; but 

they ſtopped ſhort in their career. Am- 

bitious candidates for the throne of Conſtantinople 
tempted them on their march to turn afide, and 
the ſwords ſharpened for the necks of the Saracens, 
| were died in the beſt blood of Greece. 


An. 1204. Twice the city of Conſtantinople was 


taken ; that decaying empire rent in 


twain ; a Grecian and a Latin Emperor contend- 


ing Br dominion ; whilſt the  Mahomedans were 
ready to fall upon both, alike weakened by their 


_ divifions. During this conflict of more than fifty 


years, till Michael Palzologus recovered his im- 
perial city, theſe Chriſtians, inſtead of falling on 
their focs, deyoured one another. AN. 1201. 


AN. 1217. A new cruſade was therefore urged 
by a ſucceeding pontiff, Honorius, and an army 


levied under Andrew, King of Hungary, and many 
princes of the empire and Italy : but'the general , 


in 


| 

( 

{ : 
| 

| 

| 
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in chief returned to Europe; and after a gleam of 
ſucceſs, deſtruction from famine and. the ſword 
loſt Damietta, the fortreſs which they had gained; 
and the ara mouldered into duſt. | 


Ax. 1223. Theſe miſeries and misfortunes cool- 
ed not the zeal of the Pope and his legates, whoſe 


gain bore a proportion with the crufaders' loſſes. 
' Frederic the II, the German Emperor, enliſted 


under the banner of the Croſs, at the inſtigation of 
the holy ſee ; but detained by domeſtic difficulties, 
be deferred from time to time the execution of 
the project, which he had truly at heart ; till the 
ſtimulus of papal excommunication, 

AN. 1227. launched againſt him by Gregory IX. 
accelerated his motions ; though he 

appears to have highly reſented the papal inſolence, 


and in a letter to the King of England, Henry the 


Third, charged that audacious ſee with juſt crimi- 
vations of avarice, ambition, hypocriſy, and pre- 
tenſions, againſt which every crowned head ſhould 
be on their guard. The expedition of Frederic was 
ſucceſsful. His force awed the ſultan of Egypt ; 
and he obtained without bloodſhed by treaty, and 


a truce for ten years, what the others bad ſought 
| by arms in vain. Crowned King of Jeruſalem, 


with great pomp, he returned to Italy to appeaſe 
the diſcords which the ambition of 
AN, 1239, Rome had fomented in his abſence; 


and 
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and inſtead of the flattering reception he. juſtly 
hoped, he met the moſt infolent reproaches from 
the Pope and his partiſans, whoſe ſchemes of ag- 
grandiſement he thus diſappointed. 


Ax. 1239. At the ealention of the truce, the 
Pope ſounded the tocſin. Theobald, King of Na- 
varre, and many French and German nobles em- 
barked in two freſh expeditions, both of which end- 
ed in confuſion ; chiefly owing to diviſions between 
the Knights Templars, and the Knights of Jeruſa- 
lem, fomented by the perfidious prelate of Rome 
in oppoſition to the Emperor, whoſe party in Paleſ- 
tine he wiſhed to weaken. Richard, Earl of Corn- 
wall, followed with as ineffectual efforts, and an in- 
glorious truce was all he could obtain. Ax. 1241. 


| Ax. 1248. The King of France, St. Lewis, a 
title dearly earned by cruſading folly, in conſe- 
quence of a vow made on occaſion of his recovery 
| from a dangerous illneſs, ſailed for Egypt at the 
head of a numerous army, with all the benedictions = 
and aſſurance of ſucceſs which Rome could beſtow; 
\ but, alas! the ſame ſcene was renewed; a mo- 
mentary ſucceſs was followed by famine, peſiilence 
_ and defeat ; the King bimſelf, his two brothers, 
and all his army were taken priſoners by the Sara- 
_ cens, and compelled to ranſom himſelf by a ſum of 
money, which his kingdom could with difficulty 


prod Qccs 


the corpſes of his numerous hoſt, and out of two 


| ous on the bed of diſeaſe: his army reduced, his 
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produce, and to which the Pope contributed not a 
livre: leaving behind him in the ſands of Egypt 


thouſand eight hundred knights of illuſtrious fame 


who accompanied him, only one hundred ſaw their 


native land again. The deſolation and impoveriſh- 
ment which this cauſed in the kingdom of France, 
muſt have been deplorable; and the ſtate of Chriſti- 
anity in the Eaſt more deſperate than ever. 


Ax. 1270. Lewis, ſuperſtitious as valiant, and 
elevated by the commendations of the pontiff for 
his zeal towards the catholic church, meditated 
the recovery of his blaſted fame, by a renewed cx- 
pedition againſt the infidels ;_ and chufing Africa 
for the ſcene of his conqueſts, ſailed for the bay of 
Tunis, hoping to reduce to the Chriſtian obedi- 
ence, that vanquiſhed and apoſiate country, and 
to recover the treaſures he had'expended ; but the 
ſame calamities overwhelmed him. Peſtilence de- 
voured more than the ſword, and he died inglori- 


conqueſts abandoned, and the remnant glad to re- 
tire to their own coaſts, and leave the victorious 
Saraccns maſters of the Eaſt. Thus ended theſe 
miſerable and fanatic cruſades, with the loſs of 
millions of men ; "the deſolation of the countries 
which were the ſcenes of conflict ; the impoyeriſh- 
ment of Europe ; and the diſgrace as well as de- 

hn” ſiruction 


— —_- 


CORE 
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ftruction of all who engaged in thetn. The laft of 
the eaſtern poſſeſſions, Ptolemais, yielded to the 
Mahomedan - yoke before the end of the century, 
- and the ſmalleſt wrt of the Chriftian power was 
obliterated. AN. cb | 


It 1s ſhocking to refle&t on theſe expeditions to 
which the Chriſtian zeal ſeems to have been pecu- 
larly directed by the craft of the ſee of Rome. The 
liberal and plenary indulgences granted to the war- 
riors, engaged the moſt profligate to earn the re- 
miffion of their ſins, and ſecure a certainty of 
| heaven, by enliſting under the banners of the Croſs. 
Their lives continued the ſame, and the records of 
their abominations remain. Their friends ſuffered 
from them as much as their enemies, and they 
were nearly as much dreaded by thoſe whom they 
came to defend, as by thoſe they meant to conquer. 
The turbulent paſſions of ambition fermented in 
every boſom ; and the Popes always jealous of the 
Emperors, and ſeeking to exalt themſelves, foment- 
&d by their intrigues and their legates, the diviſions; 
which proved more fatal than the arms of the 
Saracens ; diſappointed the beſt concerted enter- 
priſes, and defeated the moſt proſperous commence- 
ments. To this chiefly is the ruin of the Chriſtian 
cauſe to be imputed, which never ſhould have 
been ſupported by weapons of this warlare : bat 

Vor. II. K .- God 
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| God juſtly thus puniſhed wicked and falſe Chrif- 


| tained the worſhip of their Gods. As miffionary 


_ queſt, Caſtile, Arragon and Navarre, reduced the 


tians by their own hands, and their own devices. 


| The northern pagans had not yet wholly ſub- 
mitted. The barbarous Pruffians obſiinately re- 


zeal was either intimidated or proved to he vain; 
' more effectual methods were purſued by Conrad, 
Duke of Maffovia, and the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, who driven from Paleſtine, were ſtill ready 

to fight the battles of the Church againſt 
AV. 1230. all infidels. A long and bloody war fol- 

lowed. The ſuperiority of military {kill 
at laſt vanquithed pagan. valour; and thoſe who 
would not be baptiſed in blood were compelled to 
fubmit to the water of baptiſin and the ſign of the 
croſs. Livonia is ſaid to bave. received the ſame 
treatment, and its inbabitants became good Chrif- 
tians, and obedient to the Roman dee, for that was 
now the efjence of Chriſtianity. 


"ks king flouriſhing under the dominion of 
the Caliphs, divided into principalities, and weaken- 
ed by quarrels among themſelves, became an eaſier 
conqueſt to its former maſters. The Chriſtians 
rallied under their leaders : conqueſt after con- 


Saracenic territories, and prepared for the fall of 
Valenti, 
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 Valentia, Grenada, and Murcia, which yet remained 
to their former poſieflors. Thoſe who, 

AN. 1236. after many efforts to convert them, re- 
fuſed to return to the Chriſtian pale, 
were by the unchriſtian influence of Clement IV. 
compelled to abandon their country, and leave 
thoſe fruitful fields which their induſtry cultivated, 
a deſert ; and ſuch they remain unto this day. 


Nor were the deſolations of the Ckriftizn name 
in Aſia ſcarcely leſs affliftive: though traces ſtill 
remained of Neſtorian zeal in China and Tartary. 
The Mogul maſters now become MabG:nedans, 
oppreſſed them, but employed not the bloody means 
which Chriſtians uſed with Chriſtians; they put 
them under tribute, they propoſed to them every 
allurement to apoſtatize, but they neither burnt 
& nor dragooned them, as their own brethren in the 

| Weſt were doing. 


The rifing hoſts of rebels againſt the holy ſee 
alarmed the ponitiffs, more than all the conqueſts 
of the Saracens, and therefore againſt them during 
this century the weapons of war, ecclefiaſtical and 
civil, were particularly ſharpened. It would be too 
extenſive a field to recount all the perſons, nameg 
and ſeQs that ealled forth the Roman fury. The 
heavieſt weight fell upon the ſouth of France, 
_ where under the general title of Albigenſes and 
R 2 Waldenſes, 


_ divided the ſpoll of the vanquiſhed count of Tou- 
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Waldenſes, were compriſed all who refiſted the 
claims of papal dominion, and refuſed to comply 
with the imperious dictates of its pontiff, or wiſhed 
reformation in the Church, both in its head and 
members. Raimond VI. of Toulouſe, in whoſe 
territory this hereſy was ſuppoſed to pre- 

AN. 1209. vail, in vain attempted to ward off de- 
ſtruction from himſelf by embracing the 

papal party : blood and maſſacres ruined his country, 
and Montfort, who had the honour, or rather the 
diſgrace conferred on him, of executing 
AN. 1215. the papal decrees againſt theſe heretics, 
zealouſly accompliſhed the mandates of 

bis bloody employers, that he might gain the do- 
minions of Raymond as his reward ; with which 
he was ſolemnly inveſted for his ſupport of the 
cauſe of God and the Church ; but the ſtruggle 
ended not with the deaths of the firſt combatants, 
Another Raymond, and another Earl of Montfort 
renewed the conflict, and the great King of France, 
Lewis VIII. engaged by the ſolicitations 

AN. 1229. and promiſes of the Pope, caſt his enor- 
mous weight into the ſcale againſt the 

poor perſecuted Chriſtians ; and he and the Pope 


louſe. The inquiſition eſtabliſhed in this capital 
piouſly laboured to extirpate by fire and impriſon- 
ment, the remains of the pretended heretical crew. 
The plea was hereſy, but the real moying cauſe was 

ambition, 
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ambition, pride and avarice. Yet after thouſands 
upon. thouſands facrificed -on the Romiſh altar of 
Moloch, by inquiſitors filled with every demoniacal 
principle of cruelty and hatred, the cauſe had taken 
too deep root to be extirpated ; and- though 'ſup- 
preſſed in one part broke out in another, till the 
happy day of reformation came, and the tyger no 
longer permitted to ravin as before, was chained, 
and now through mercy his teeth are drawn and 
his claws ſo pared, that though ſtill, permitted to 
occupy his den, he 1s become deſpiſed and con- 
temptible, and his end approaching : and old as I 
am, I hope to live to ſee the Scripture fulfilled— 
* Rejoice over her ye heavens, &c.” Rev. xvii. 20. 


Note.—It is ſcarce two years ſince this expeta- 
tion was expreſſed. The events which have ſince 
happened haye haſtened the period with a walter: 
then little expected, 


<« Roman ſee, and its pontiff as Chriſt's vieegerent 


theſe lordly claims were rejeQted; and though a 
thouſand encroachments were ſubmitted to in an 
| hour of weakneſs, they ſtruggled hard to preſerve. 
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CHAP. II, 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


E deſolations without were great, but the 

diforders within were greater. The eaſtern 
patriarch, like the ſun in a miſt, ſhorn of his beams, 
ſaw his greatneſs decline with the empire; whilſt 
m the Weſt, the Roman pontitf), //ting m the temple 
of God, ſhewed himſelf as God; afſuming and exer- 
cifing, as far as circumſtances admitted, univerſal 
authority, and riſing in the fall ſplendor of” majeſiy 
over all FIOIes and cauſes ſupreme. 


The ans eſtabliſhed by the Popes and their - 
partiſans, was, that, © all governors, civi] and ec- 
« eleſiaſtical, 'derived all lawful authority from the 


< upon earth.” Emperors and biſhops were alike 
to be ſubject to their controul, and all ecclefiaſtical 
benefices might be diſpoſed of by them of their 
proper right. But the monarchs being not quite | 
paſſive either in Germany, France, or England, 


their regalities, and to repre the overwhelming 
pretenſions. 
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pretenſions of the ſuppoſed ſucceflors of the fiſher- 
man of Galilee. The pragmatic ſarfion of Lewis 
the Ninth, erected a barrier againſt this tyranny of 
| Rome, and provided for the liberties 
ax. 1268.' of the Gallician Chureh'; as the ſtatutes 

of Clareridon had done before for the 
Britiſh ; but the artful and i imperious legates, ſe- 
conding their ambitious maſters, ſeized every occa- 
fion, and improved every opportunity to carry into 
effe& their moſt inſolent pretenſions. They made no 
ſcruple when they dared of violating the privileges 
of the chapters and churches, intruding upon them 
their own creatures, or thoſe who had bribed them; 
and overawing their oppoſers with the terrors of ex- 
communication, they plundered the people by the 
baſeſt pretences, and ſhamefully trafficked with re- 
lics and indulgences, to ſupport their own enor- 
mous vices, and to furniſh their lordly maſter with 
the treaſures of the univerſe, the baſe tribute paid 
by credulity to fraud and arrogance. 


The pontiffs themſelves, improving the moment of 
opportunity, when conteſts between pretendersto the 
imperial throne, gave them peculiar importance, ſold 
their ſuffrage for valuable acquiſitions ; or for con- 
nivance at the ſeizures, which they thought it con- 
venient for them to make. Thus Ancona, Spoleto, 
Afſifi, and many other cities of Italy were reduced 
under their dominion : and Rodolph, of ns pas = 
R 4 was 
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was not permitted to receive the imperial crown 
till he had confirmed all former gifts made to the 
holy ſee, and ſanctioned all its later robberies. 


Ax. 1278. From their high and lofty place they. 
conferred royalty on ſuch as they favoured, a King | 
of Bohemia, of Bulgaria, of Armenia, obwined 
their regal titles from his holineſs Innocent 11. ; 
and Peter, of Arragon, received from the Pope's 
hand at Rome his crown and dignity in-return for 
ſubjefting his dominions to the papal ſee. 


And their wrath was terrible, as their favour was 
ſupreme. The thunders of excommunication were 
ſucceſſively hurled by the ſame Innocent, - againſt 
the Emperors Philip and Otho : and for a domeſtic 
quarrel between man and wife, againſt Auguſtus, 
King of France, whom he compelled to take back 


. his repudiated Queen. 


But none received ſuch inſulting treatment as 
John, the King of England. He had deſpiſed the 
Pope's interference and inſolent.attempt to impoſe 


upon the realm, as Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Langton, his creature ;. but an interdict firſt and 
then the terrible excommunication ſhook the pillars 
of. his throne. Nor did Innocent reſt here, but 
after abſolving the ſubjeas of John from their oath 
of allegiance, he bad the audacity i in a council of 

h cardinals 
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 cafdinals and biſhops, to depoſe the 
AN, 1212. Britiſh monarch, and beſtow the crown 
on the French King, who was invited 
to execute the ſentence, and take poſſeſſion of the 
papal fief. Fortifted with every indulgence granted 
to the holy cruſaders, the Dauphin of France with 
his army prepared to enter England. Pandulph, 
the legate, ſeized the moment of- triumph, when 
the turbulence of the barons, and the dread of the 
approaching cruſaders wrought upon the fears of 
the coward monarch ; and meanly humbling him- 
ſelf, he laid his crown at this proud prelate's fect, 
who retained it five days, and then reſtored it to 
the worthleſs wearer, as a favour from Rome, held 
on the payment of 1000 marks a year 
AN. 1213, to his pontifical ſuperior. One is as 
mach amazed at the audacity which 
could preſume on ſuch an outrage, as at the Pee 
lanimity which could ſubmit to it. 


+ Though croſled for the Holy Land, this defend- 
ed not Frederic II. from the thunders of the Vati- 
can ; and when his victorious return demanded 
every token of gratitude, he found the treacherous 
pontiff had watched the moment of his abſence to - 
ſeize upon Apuglia, and fiir up the European 
powers againſt him. is preſence defeating the 
| Pope's ambitious projects, a thort reconciliation 
was, 
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| was ſucceeded by renewed fulminations, 
AY, 1227. Frederic now defended his right by 
arms, and his character by confutations 

of the lying prelate, whom he prefied hard : but 
the imperious haughtineſs of Gregory brooked not 
ſubmiſſion. A council of cardinals and prelates 
was fummoned to depoſe the valiant and deferving 
| head of the Empire; and arms and 

AN. 1239. allies prepared to execute the ſentence; 
but all was defeated by the vigour of 

Frederic, who ſeized the fleet, conveying the 
biſhops and their treaſure to Rome : interrupted 
the council ; and confounded all the malice of his 
adverfary ; who ſickening with rage, vexation, and 
difappointment, ended his miſerable days. An. 1241, 


Ax. 1244. His ſucceffor with equal haughtineſs 
renewed the fentence of excommunication, depoſed 
the Emperor, and called on the German Princes to | 
fill the vacant throne; and ſuch was the dread of 
bis ſpiritual arms that they conſented. And whilſt 
Frederic prepared to vindicate his crown againſt 
rebellion and Os death Jaid him in ue 
dutt. Ax. 1250. 


thr 1269. It is too Iong to repeat the ſeries of | 
papal exploits. The unhappy fate of Conradin, King 
of the Sicilies, cannot but excite compaſſion ; mur- 
derecd by the conniyance, if not by the advice of 
| Clement 
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Clement the Fourth, who had beſtowed on the 
barbarous Lewis of Anjou the throne of Napleg— 
a diſpoſal contrary to all laws human or divine. 


A diſputed election in Germany gave Gregory X. 
an occaſion of ifluing his mandates, and both the 
princes who had been elected by the ſeveral par- 
_ ties, were obliged to give way to Rodolph of 

Hapſburgh, whom the Pope's favour raiſed to the 
imperial throne. AN. 1273; | 


A. 1281. Where ſach deference was paid to 
claims the moſt audacious, we cannot but expect 
that preſumption would be hardened to dare greater” 
outrages. The Emperor of the Eaſt, Palzologus, 
was excommunicated by Martin, as was Peter of 
Arragon, depoſed, and his kingdom conferred on 
Charles of France. An. 1284. 


AN. 1204. Boniface VIII. who cloſed the cen- 
tury, ſurpaſſed all his predeceſiors. He puſhed all 
their claims with an obſtinacy approaching to mad- 
neſs, inſenſible to all the miſchiefs occaſioned by 
his wild: ambition, and reſolved: to try the patience 
of the proſtrate world. 


Where ſuch was the head, what muſt the mem- 
bers be ? The legates in every country exhibited a 
faithful repreſentation of their maſter, and abuſes |. 

ns on 


Trapaciouſneſs devoured. Every tongue confefled 


fons on whom they might glut their enmity with 


4 
; 
b- 
: 
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on abuſes multiplied. Proud, \avaricions, profli- 
gate, their examples © corrupted as much as their 


the flagitious conduct of the clergy, who, armed 
with all the ſpiritual terrors, and poſlefled of the 
keys of Paradiſe, deſpiſed the {laves, who crouched 
to'them for abſolution + and in the confidence of 
ſecurity, regarded not their enemies, but as per- 


OPUiiy, and plunder without remorſe. 


\ To check the rifing fpirit of rebellion againi 
thefe ghoſtly teachers, and to nip hereſy 'in the 
bud, not only the ſecular arm was called in to de- 
firoy without mercy, but a new monkiſh army le- 
vied, of all colours, to countera& the dreaded at- 
tempts of eccleſiaſtical reformation, and ſupport 
every extravagant pretenſion of the Roman ſee. 


- Ax. 1215. The different orders which aroſe, 
ſome of which were preſently ſuppreſſed, are ſcarce 
worth enumeration. One great ſociety only de- 
ferves particular mention : The Mendicants, inſti- 
tuted by Innocent II. The Monks, who wallow- 
ed in wealth, and, as was natural, corrupted them- 
ſelves in the abuſe of it, were judged incapable of 
rating a barrier againſt the multitudes of thoſe, 
who were ditaffected to the Church : whoſe lives 
——_—_— the. Wougel contraſt with the: clergy, 

whom 
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whom they reviled, drew away crowds of diſciples 
after them, and threatened more general defection. 
This new order therefore renouncing all poſleſ- 
| fions, begging their daily bread from door to door, 
coarſely clad, and girt with a rope ; ſome bare- 
footed, and all affecting ſanctity of the higheſt 
caſt, filled the world. Favoured by the pontiffs, 
for whom all their zeal was exhauſted, and on 
whom they depended, the extirpation of hereſy, 
apd the ſupport of the papal power were their 
grand objects. Theſe multiplying like locuſts upon 
the earth, were divided into four great bodies of 
Dominicans, Franciſcans, Carmelites, and hermits 
of St. Auguſtin, The two former being the great, 
communities, and by their mutual jealouſy of ſa- 


_ periority provoking bitter animoſitics and quarrels, 
on them I ſhail ehietly dwell. 


The influence which theſe beggars obtained it 
1s impoſſible-to tell. Seduced by their fanQtimo- 
nions appearance, their meritorious poyerty, and: 
the favour of the Roman pontifis, the world bowed 
down before them ; their cord bound men as with 
links of iron, and kings and prelates trembled. 
Entruſted generally with abſolution and indul- 
gences, they became the ſpiritual guides univer- 


tally, and engrofled by degrees all power, and al! 
employments. | 


But, 
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But, as their chief obje& was hereſy, againſt this 
was all their zeal concentred ; and abundant oc- 
cafion aroſe for its exerciſe, as hereſy had then 
taken a new form, and was applied not ſo much to 
thoſe, who perverted the fandamental doctrines of 
the goſpel, as to all who preſumed to cenſure any 
of the abuſes of the Romiſh Church, and to expoſe 
the inſolence, pride, and ambition of its pontiffs ; 
in whoſe dictates all truth was ſuppoſed to be 
found, and to doubt or diſpute their deciſions was 
mortal fin, and made the offender liable to every 
torment. 'The bloody Dominic, a Spaniard, was 
at the head of one of theſe begging fraternities. A 
man, ſuited by nature for an inquiſitor ; acute, vio- 

lent, unfeeling, overbearing, indefatiga- 

AN. 1200. ble. He ſet out for France, the focus 
of hereſy, and with his begging aflo- 

ciates, preached, carefled, threatened, promiſed ; 
and thoſe whom he could not prevail upon by the 
eloquence of his diſcourſes, he ſubdued by the ter- 
rors uf the ſecular arm, leagued to deſtroy theſc 
preſumptuous advocates for reformation. On his 
return to Italy, accumulated honours from the ps- 
pal ſee ſtimulated afreſh his zeal, and thoſe of his 
fraternity. Reduced by him to the ſtricteſt rules 
of poverty and obedience, a numerous hoſt enliſted 
under his banners; they were from their leader 
named Dominicans, from their labours preaching 
Friars, and from their garb Black friars ; a place 
| where 
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where they were firſt ſettled in London at their 
coming to England, ſtill retains their name. 


AN. 1233. To this black and bloody regiment 
was chiefly entruſted the inquiſitorial work : and 
- for the benefit of their ſouls, men's bodies were 
committed to the flames. Wherever a place was 
ſuſpeRted of hereſy, a court of theſe blood-hounds 
was erected with powers, which none dared reſiſt ; 
to bunt out, examine, condemn, and extirpate all 

thoſe who preſumed to find fault with Rome, or 
| her minions. Suſpicion was ſufficient to juſtify 
torture : compelled to anſwer interrogatories, none 
were exempt from falling into their ſnares, whom 
they choſe to condemn. A different mode from 
all judicial procedure ever before inſtituted in the 
world, inveſted them with power to find victims, 
and conſtitute crimes. The horrible 

AN, 1229. edicts of Frederic the Second, and of 
St. Lewis, that hater of heretics, iſſued 

at the inſtigation of Rome, make the blood run, 
cold. That monarchs couid fo cafily devote to 
racks, gibbets, and tortures of every kind, the 
moſt inoffenſive of their ſubjects, merely under a 
charge of hereſy, and to gratify the tyranny of 
Rome and her ſavage partiſans, is aſtoniſhing. The 
atrocious barbarities of Conrad, of Marpurg, one 
of the firſt inquiſitors in Germany, are on record ; 
til] he fell himſelf a victim to the horrors he ex- ' 
citcd. 
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eited. The fame was the caſe with Pierre de 
Caſtelnau, the pontifical legate and inquifitor in 
France, whom the enraged populace murdered, 
revolting at his mercileſs maſlacres. By theſe and 
their fellows, the inſolent pontiff expected to tram- 
ple on the proftrate world, and to root out every 
tongue that muttered againſt his blaſphemies, ty- 
ranny, and hypocriſy ; and could an' arm of fleſh 
prevail, his triumphs had been compleat : for more 
innocent blood was now ſhed by the hand of theſe 
conſpirators againſt the truth, than perhaps had 
ever flowed under the cruelleſt of the pagan em- 
perors : but power and craft are alike in vain 
againſt the Lord. When God will Works none 
ſhall let. it. 


Av. 1223. The Franciſcans were the worthy 
afſociates with their black brethren in this ſpiritual 
cruſade for the extirpation of hereſy. Francis of 
Afſſifi, an Italian, from a man of profligate man- 
' ners, become a devotee, cſtabliſhed the order which 
bears his name. Ignorant, fanatic, devout, zeal- 
ous, devoted to Rome, his numerous followers 
embraced the rigid poverty he preſcribed, and 
clothed with the moſt humiliating name of /:ttle 
brethren, or minors, united to bring down the 
- mightieſt monarchs and their kingdoms to the feet 
of the Roman pontiffs. 'Theſe zealous partiſans 
, oF BL Peter, the politic popes clothed with extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary prerogatives, to confeſs, to abſolye, and 
be the medium of diſtributing thoſe wondrous In- 
dulgences that covered the tranſgreflor from all 
apprehenſion of puniſhment, for ſins paſt, preſent, 
or to come. The biſhops and ſecular clergy, with 
envy ſaw their choiceſt prerogatives facrificed to 
theſe ſqualid mendicants, and all their juriſdiction 
fuperſeded by theſe intruders into their ſeveral 
folds ; whilſt emperors and kings, as well as pon- 
tiffs, employed them in All their important affairs, 
political and temporal, as well as eccleſiaſtical ; 
finding them the moſt adroit negociators, as well 
as the moſt confidential envoys. 


Had theſe orders cordially united with each 
_ other and among themſelves, more dreadful had 
been the ſtate of the Chriſtian world. Their num- 
bers, fanaticiſm, obedience, devotion to Rome, ac- 
tivity, power, influence, could hardly have been 
withſtood, and ſuperſtition and tyranny might have 
eſtabliſhed their dominion for ever. But theſe 
_ ſturdy beggars could neither agree with each other, 
nor among themſelves. Jealouſy for their order, 
claims of ſuperior ſanity and pre-eminence, and 
the jarring intereſts, where two beggars met at the 
ſame door, raiſed a ſpirit of enmity not eaſily ap- 
peaſed by the pontiffs themſelves. They loaded 
each other with the bittereſt inyeRives, and the 
fouleſt accuſations ; and could not ſhare content- 
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edly the ſpoil they had extorted. They often treated 
all other orders, and the whole body of the clergy 


and to their order only ; and that they had an efpe- 


| that whoever departed this life, with the Carmelite 
feapulary on his ſhoulders, might go to heaven's 


Ty  pontiffs, and thoſe, like Benedict XIV. of the more 


the conſtitations of their founder, or receive the 
_ __ mitigation propoſed, of a right to the 2/e of things 
' given them, whilſt the property veſted in St. Peter 
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with ſovereign contempt ; pretending that the true 
method of ſalvation was peculiarly revealed to them 


cial commiſſion from God. They boaſted of their 
fuperior intimacy with the Almighty, and the 
Virgin Mary, and all the ſaints in glory ; and of 
conſequence their eſpecial intereſt in heayen. 


To vie. with their brethren. in excellence, the 
general of the Carmelite order produced a revela- 
tion, expreſsly given him by the Virgin Mary, 


gate dire, and be admitted by St. Peter, and no 
queſtions aſked. And this ridiculous ſtory, even 


liberal caſt, ſanctioned and defended. 


The auſterities of their order divided the Fran- _ 
ciſcans among themſelves. The original rule of 
abſolute poyerty had been diſpenſed with by the 
imperious Gregory the Ninth. But the moſt //i- 
ritual bigots would not permit even a Pope to alter 


and his ſucceflors, TOP would be abſolute beg- 


gars, 
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gars, in ſpite of the Pope himſelf. Theſe ridicu- 
lous conteſts between the /pjrizual and thoſe of the 
mitigated rule, employed Pope after Pope to re- 
ſtrain and terminate them 1 in vain. 


Ax. 1226. A farrago of fanatical propheſies pro- 
duced by one Joachim, of the rigid order of Fran- 
ciſcans, and commented upon by another /pritual 
father, named Gerhard, widened the domeſtic 
breach. The ſpiritual and auſtere embraced this 
book, called /he Everlaſting Goſpel, proclaiming 
the perfe age of the Holy Ghoft, now arrived under 
the miniſtry of St. Francis, who was the very angel 
St. John ſaw, Rev. xiv. 6; and his bare-footed fol- 
lowers were to be the diſtinguiſhed miniſters of 
this final diſpenſation of perfection. The Univer- 
fity of Paris appcared exceedingly offended at theſe 
rretenſions ; and the literati taking up the quarrel, 
compelled Pope Alexander IV. though with much 
reluctance, to condemn the book ; for he feared 
this might prejudice his mendicant fatellites in the 
eyes of the world, and he withed nothing more 
than to maintain their reputation unſullied. Av. 
1255, 


| The diſputes which the Popes in vain attempted 

to ſmother, between the /piritual Franciſcans and 

their brethren, broke out afreſh ; and as the ſee _ 
| "#3 of 


; 
F 


with their brethren. 
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of Rome had eſpouſed the one party, the other 
ſpared not the head itſelf: and in a comment on 
the Revclations, Pierre de Olive, one of the moſt 
fanatical of the order, whilſt he exalts St. Francis, 
as entirely transformed into the perſon of Chriſt, 
brands the papal ſee, as the whore of Babylon, and 
the mother of harlots. Olive being a man of moft 
ſanQimonious deportment, and revered by the 
multitude as a prophet ſent from Heaven, gave 
great weight to the party of the rigid Franciſcans, 
Different generals of the order, as they were more 


indulgent or auſtere, favoured each ſide alternately, 


In vain new attempts were formed by popes to re- 
duce the more ſp:ritual to the miuigated rule ; they 
refuſed to admit any mitigations, nor could the 


| terrors of Boniface VIII. compel them to defiſt from 


the renunciation of all 71ght of uſe, and to pride 


| themſelves in abſolute beggary and poverty. 


Under Celeftin V. they hoped to have formed a 
ſeparate order. As he was nearly auſtere as them- 
ſelves, he fayoured their pretenſions, and conſented 
to ere&t them into a new order, under the name 
of Celeflin Hermits of $t. Francis. But this favour 
was of a ſhort date : his, fuccefſor annulled his 
acts, and ſuppreſſed the inſtitution ; and thus the 
ſptiritucals had again to conflict with the Pope, aud 


'The 
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The worldly-minded of the order, beggars as 
they were by profeſſion, were ſtrenuous for the 
uſe of the good things which they poſleſſed, in 
whomſoever the Vope was pleaſed to veſt the pro- 
 perty. Having Boniface on their fide, they goaded 
their more ſtrait laced brethren with unrelenting 


ſeverity ; and peaked at the inſolence of any who 
dared refiſt his deciſions, the Pope determined to 


ſubdue their obſtinacy. A grievous perſecution 
was ſtirred up againſt them through Italy, where 
they had greatly ſpread : and many of them fell 


victims to the bigotry of their brethren, under the 


horrible proceſs of inquiſitorial cruelty. 


Nearly related to theſe were the PFratricelli, who 
profeſſing the moſt literal adherence to the rule 


of St. Francis, renounced both the pogſeffon, and 


right of uſe of all things, and begged in rags their 
daily bread from door to door. As they were per- 
ſecuted by the Roman ſee, they retortcd bitterly 
on Rome, and its pontiffs, and the contraſt of their 


rags and poverty, with clerical magnificence, ſpoke | 


a language that many highly reſpected. 


From theſe ſprung one branch of the ſec called 
Beghards, who, though attached to St. Francis, 
were but the lay brethren af the Fratricelli, The 
particularities of each wanld lead me inta minu- 


ti, ond the bounds I have preſcribed to my- 
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ſelf. Suffice it only to obſerve, that by. theſe, a 


_ ſpirit of oppoſition to papal wealth and tyranny 
was kept up; and ſtrangely fanatic as were their 


opinions and conduct ; and bitter as their enmity 
was againſt heretics, they ultimately ſerved to keep 
alive the conflict with abuſed power, and led men 


to examine the claims of the pontifical ſee. 


I cannot quit the hiſtory of the Franciſcans, 


without the mention of one who will be for ever 
dear to Engliſhinen. Roger Bacon, commonly 


called Friar Bacon, ranks above the greateſt ge- 
niuſes of that age : he diſplayed ſcientific attain- 


ments far beyond the ideas of the times in which 


he lived, and laid the foundations for the noble 
ſuperſtru&ure, that a Boyle and a Newton after- 
wards erected. Deep in aſtronomy, chemiſtry, op- 


tics, and mathematics, as profound in philoſophy 
and theology, he was condemned as having in- 
tercourſe with the devil ; fince no human faculties 


were ſuppoſed equal to his univerſal knowledge. 
And it muſt be owned, that Aquinas, St. Amour 


and Bonaventnra, the other boaſted ſcholars of the 


day, were, comparatively with him, children in un- 
derſtanding. Among the deep diſcoveries he made 


was the compoſition of gunpowder: though pro- 


bably his humanity engaged him to conceal the 
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This prodigy of learning had few who trod in 
| his ſteps of experimental phyſics, or at all approach- 


ed his excellence. The ſtagyrite was enthroned, 
and the ſcholaſtic theology dominant univerſally, 
The acute and learned difputant exhauſted all the 
ſhafts of his quiver in Ariſtotelian ſubtleties, and 
frivolous conteſts, on matters of little utility to the 
intereſts of real ſcience or mankind. _ 


The learned works of morals and theology, in folio, ; 


multiplied abundantly, whilſt religious knowledge 
and practice were equally debaſed. No man ven- 
tured without danger to ſuſpect the grofleft frauds 
of ſuperſtition, or to doubt the efficacy of relics, 
and the ceremonies of religion. The tyranny of 
Rome was ſubmitted to with the moſt abject devo- 
tion ; and every prerogative of the holy ſee de- 


fended with the moſt furious zeal ; whilſt the fun-- 
_ damental doctrines of the Bible were diſregarded ; 


and purity of heart and life was almoſt unknown : 
but the impious doctrine of human merit found 
the mightieſt monkiſh ſupport ; and it was affirm- 
ed, that whoever choſe it, might perform a more 


perfe& obedience than God required, and lay up ' 
_ a ſtore of works of ſupererogation, to enrich the _ 
treaſury of the Church. 'The very ſordid garb of 


2 mendicant was a robe of righteouſneſs, 
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Ax. 1215. The Pope, by his own authority, 
now claimed a right to eſtabliſh articles of faith , 
and in the fourth Lateran council, publiſhed his 
decrees, which the aſſembled biſhops were to hear 
and obey. Then firſt the term zZranfſub/taniation 
by his authority became eſtabliſhed, and auricular 
eonfeſſion univerſally impoſed, mighty engines in the 
hands of ſacerdatal jugglers. 'The abſurd notions 

of propitiating God by felf-inflied 
AN. 1200. puniſhments, produced the flagelhuntes, 
who filled the air with ſhrieks, and co- 


. vered their bodies with gore, in honour of God and 


his ſaints ; and acquired no ſmall meaſure of ve- 
neration by theſe ſeverities. Indeed, the vogue into 
which this diſcipline came, occaftoned ſuch tumults 
and concourſe, as compelled the popes and ern- 
perors to cheok by edicts theſe fanatic exerciſes. 


The yretched mode in which morals were taught 
by the moſt admired writers, ſuch as Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and others, tended to divert the mind from at- 
tending to the acquiſition of holy affections, and a 
converſation in heayen. Endleſs definitions of virtues 
and VICes, intermixed with the ſolution of curious 
and uſeleſs queſtions, diſplayed their own deep lo- 
gical ſubtleties ; and the ideas affixed to their vir- 
tues and vices, were ſo totally diverſe from the real 
graces of the ſpirit, and the works of the fleſh, as 

Qeſerived 
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deſcribed in the ſcriptures of truth, that it was 
impoſſible to diſcern any fimilitude between them. 


| Holmeſs and charity conſiſted not in pure affec- 
tions, and faith working by love in all its blefled 
influences ; but in giving alms to the ragged fra- 
ternity of mendicants, building churches, endow- 
ing monaſteries, and in perfect and unrefiſting. obe- 
dience to all the dictates of the holy ſee. Humility, 
inſtead of a lowly ſenſe of our unworthy ſelves and 
ſinful ſervices, now ſtood in a tattered garment, 
bound with a cord, and bare feet, begging from 
door to door, to accumulate a ſtore of merit for 
thoſe who choſe to purchaſe it. Z77uth, no longer 
reſpeted the revealed word of prophets and apoſ- 
tles, but centred in quotations from the fathers, 
the decrees of popes, the canons of councils, and 
the dogmas of the ſchools. Juffice implied not the 
defence of the natural rights of mankind, but the 
tormenting and plundering every man called he- 
retic, and who refuſed a blind ſubmiſſion to papal 
impoſitions. When the ſources of morals were thus 
dried up, or diverted from the true channel, the. 
_ conduct which would follow, grounded on theſe 
new definitions, may eafily be conceived, and was 
awfully exemplified in the moſt atrocious crimes 
committed under the pretext of zeal, and the moſt 
abominable indulgences granted to the vileſt of. 
anind, 


Many 
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Many complaints of the wickedneſs of the pre- 
fent age, and the corruptions of the Church, arc 
| heard and believed : and never was there an age, 
wherein theſe complaints were not true ; but I con- 
1 | ſets myſelf fo partial to the preſent times, that I 
muſt avow my conviction, on comparing the prin- 
I ciples generally admitted, and the practices ap. 
proved, that I ſee none ſuperior to our own. I am 
| ſure in ignorance and jimmorality the paſt have far 
"exceeded us. And we have only to read many of 
| the writers of that day to be convinced, that inti- 
delity and atheiſm bore an equal proportion with 
the progrefs of ſuperſtition. And to this the Arif- 
totelian dialectics greatly contributed, which main- 
_# tained the impious maxim, that what was zheologs- 


cally falſe, might be philofophically true. 


= . 8 


Af 
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CHAP. III. 


ON CHURCH GOVERNMENT, DISPUTES, HERESIES, 
| RITES AND CEREMONIES. 


(HIS was the meridian ſplendor of papal do- 
T mination. Unreſiſting ſubmiſſion was paid to 
the pontifical decrees ; the whole eccleſiaſtic corps 
was drilled to paſſive obedience ; and even mo- 
narchs held a precarious ſceptre, ſurrendering their 
kingdoms as voluntary fiefs, and becoming erea- 
tures of the holy ſee. We have ſeen how far the 
pontitical pretenfions extended, and the ſucceſs at- 
tending them. The ftouteft trembled before the 
papal anathemas, and the moſt ſtubborn was obliged 
to yield to the ſtern obſtinacy of perſevering am- 
P1tON, 


The clouds of locuſts that roſe from the bottom-_ 
eſs pit, blackened the face of the ſun. Their arrmes, 
marthalled under the generals of different orders, 
fought the:battles of the fee of Rome. 'The clergy, 
ſufficiently corrupt before, proceeded in luxury 
according to their affluence : and the new hoſts of 
monks contributed to ſeize the fruits of induſtry, 
to ſupport the vices of beggary ; whilſt he that de- _ 

oe.” UE parted 
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parted from evil, and refuſed to be the dupe of 
ſoperflition, and the prey of ſacerdotal rapine, was 
ſure to be marked as a heretic and devoted to de- 


firuQtion. That heretics abounded, in the eye of 


the Church at leaſt, is evident from the methods 
invented to ſuppreſs them throughout the Chrif.. 
tian world, and the violent means uſcd to remedy 


the violence of the diſtemper. But of thoſe who 


bore the name of herctic, the characters were won- 


deffully difterent. In one thing . they generally 


concurred, * in rejecting the . monſtrous ſyſtem 


« of ſuperſtitions eſtabliſhed ; and in declaiming 


< againſt. the wealth, Yanay; and abuſes of the 


* Pope and his clergy,” With various intermediate 
ſhades, . the heretics ſeem to be of two ſorts ; mer 


of genuine piety and religion, who, taking the word 
_ of God for their rule of life, adorned the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things, by a converſation 


becoming godlineſs. Theſe treated with contempt 
the ſelf-inftituted rules of monaſtic ſuperſtition, 
and all] the idle and uſeleſs ceremonials of religion, 


endeavouring ta worſhip God in ſpirit and in truth, 


They formed congregations without the pageantry 
of devotion, and appainted their miniſters for their 


| piety, not their ſcientific attainments, or deyoted- 


neſs to Rome. But there were others ſaid to be of 
& different lamp, who, under affection of liberty 
and emancipation from all reftraint, indulged op1- 
nions as fanatical 89g adyerle to the purity of the 

goſpel, 
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goſpel, as their lives were a "diſgrace to the name 
of Chriſtian. Theſe went under a variety of deno- 
minations ; and ſome carried their errors to a more 
dangerous and deſperate extreme than others. 
Some of the my/tic fe were contemplative, and 
placed perfection in abſtractedneſs from the world, 
filent meditation, and declined all ordinances, ſup- 
poſing devotion was wholly internal : others pre- 
tended to the eradication of every paſſion ; and 
profefling ſuperiority to temptation, lived together, 
men and women promiſcuouſly, going naked, and 
ſleeping together, as they affirmed, with the moſt 
perfect purity ; whilſt others indulged in every ex- 
ceſs of appetite, and taught that the divine nature 
within them received no contamination from the 
eratifications of the fleſh—not a few renouncing 
all pretence to reigion, and denying the being and 
attributes of God, as well as revelation, lived as 
they liſt, and ridiculed the impoſitions which they 
ſo ealily detected. 

There were alſo many more ſaid to be highly 
enthuſiaſtic, who imitated all the practices of the 
mendicants, and with a ſtill more {qualid dreſs if 
_ poſſible, and maniacal wildneſs, roamed about the 
world and lived upon alms. Theſe were all perſe- 
cuted by the inquiſitors with unrelenting cruelty, 
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under the name of Ah Turlupins, Beghards, 
| Brethren , 
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Brethren of the free Spirit, Cathari, Petrobrufians, 
Apoſtohics, and other appellations, which enmity 
or contempt had fixed upon them : and many of 
theſe expired in torment with the moſt ſedate fo- 
lemnity, and the moſt reſigned devotion, and ſome 
with the moſt triumphant delight. Whilſt their 
enemies endeayoured to exaggerate their crimes, 
they were often compelled to bear a reluctant tefti- 
mony to their exemplary virtue ; but that they 
might diminiſh the luſtre of their character, the 
dominican inquifitor, Neider, aflerted, that among 
other mighty influences of the devil upon them, le 
preſerved them from incontinence, by infrigidating 
their conſtitution, 


I ſhall not enumerate the perſons made famous 
by ſaffering, whether for the truth, as it is in Jeſus, 


- or the errors mixed with it : ſuffice it to obſerve, 


that whatever was the crime charged, the real cauſc 
was revolt from papal tyranny and juriſdiction ; 
ſubmitting to which, all the reſt had been eafily 

venial. 


The grand breach between the Greek and Ro- 
man Church was wide as ever in ſpite of all at- 
tempts of the Roman prelate to reduce all to the 
_ unity of obedience to St. Peter. Treaty upon 
treaty was .nade and broken i when the politics of 
the 
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the day required the Grecian Emperors to court 
the Roman pontiff”s help, they pretended to yield 


a little, but they had ſcarce returned home from 
embaſſies and councils, cre the controverſy was re- 
_newed, with inveteracy greater than ever, 


The diſpute about the euchariſt was not yet 


cloſed by the Pope's adoyting the word 7ranſubftan- 


lation; many ſubmitted to acknowledge a real pre- 
fence, without admitting a change of the ſymbols : 


and a ſubtile Ariſtotelian doctor of the Sarbonne 


diſputed with eclat for the modification of _— 
Rantiatuon. 


The rites and ceremonies before. accumulating, 
continued to receive abundant additions. The 
WAFER GOD required a new pageantry of deyotion 
to attend his ſhrine: the richeſt metals and jewels 
adorned the receptacle ; the wax-tapers burned un- 
extinguiſhed before 1t ; and all the parade of bow- 


ing, kneeling, and fine cloaths, attracted the vene- 


ration of the vulgar, and exalted the glory of the 


miniſter, who could make the god he devoured, and 


reproduce bim at pleaſure. 


A fanatical devotee at Liege produced a reyela- 
tion from heaven for the inſtitution of a new and 
peculiar feſtival 79 the holy ſacrament of the real pre- 
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fence. She ſaid that ſhe no ſooner begati to pray to 


moon repreſented, and could only be removed by 


_ affecting to inſtruct the populace by amuſing them, 


_ Almighty, the Devil, Jeſus Chriſt, Hereſy, the Virgin 
Mary, and a variety of other reſpectable perſonages 
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god and his ſaints, than the full moon ſhone upon 
her with a remarkable ſpot upon it : this the ſpirit 
informed her was a defect in the Church, which the 


this feſtival. 'The Biſhop of Liege haſtened direct- 
ly to bruſh off the ſpot from the moon, by obſery- 
ing the feſtival, and Urban the Sixth confirmed it 
by ſolemn edict. AN. 1204. 


At this time he i began the ſcenic repre- 
ſentations, called My/terzes, of which the vulgar, 
great and ſmall, were ſo fond ; and theſe tended 
farther to render ludicrous every thing ſacred, like 
the feſtival of fools and hymns to the aſs. Probably 
theſe were an invention of the mendicants, who 


introduced this ſacred puppet-ſhew. The perſons 
of the drama were ſometimes real, ſometimes alle- 
gorical. Among theſe the principal were, God- 


from heaven and hell, beſides ſome that could be 
found in neither the world above or below, But 
every thing was ſanctified that was deſigned for the 
honour of holy church, and to mark more ſtrongly 
reverence for the monkiſh fraternity or deteſtation 
of heretics. _ Theſe godly repreſentations parti- 

cularly 
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-cularly adorned the greater i feſtivals, and added 

-to their pomp and majeſty, _ _ $ 
' Another invention worthy the great Boniface 

VII. its author, cloſed the preſent century, zhe 


celebration of the jubilee year; but that it might not. 


appear a modern trick, the garb of antiquity was 


caſt over it, and pretended evidence produced of 


its being the practice of ages paſt.. As credality was 
prepared to receive the grofleſt aſſertions of Rome, 
and a rich harveſt could be cathered from the aſ- 
 ſembly of pilgrims, a proclamation was made of the 

wondrous benefits to be reaped from viſiting the 
Church of St. Peter and its relics every centenary 


year, Full remiflion of fins, and ſhowers of in- 


dulgences drew the fanatic world to the ſeat of 
holineſs, to obtain theſe incſtimable bleſlings, and 


_ to witneſs the glory, and receive the benediction of 


the vicegerent of God upon earth. 


Bull upon bull contained the grofſeſt contradic- 
tions reſpecting the inſtitution, and the' time of its 
celebration. The firſt eflay was ſo gainful, that a 


hundred years was thought by the ſucceſſors of 


Boniface too long to wait, ſo they reduced the term 


to fifty, and then to five and twenty years, for the 


benefit of all good Chriſtians, who might be de- 
Lp of the tranſcendent advantages of the feſti- 
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-grims, may well be ſuppoſed from ſuch aſſemblages, 
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val, by not being ſo fortunate as to live more than 
a hundred years. The diſorders and devotion, the 
debaucheries, and liberal indulgences of the pil. 


if the records of the times had not informed us, 


- Such a Church could not well fail to be marked, 
by all who read the Scripture, as ihe Mother of all 
abominations. 
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CHAP. IV. 


ON THE SPIRITUAL CHURCH OP CHRIST. 


HE Church of the living God began to riſe 
more eminent to obſervation by the papal 

fires kindled around her. From the vallies of the 
Alps, where a holy ſeed had been preſerved, they 
had now not only ſpread into the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of France where perſecution was moſt bloody, 
but into Germany and Italy. George Morel affirms 
that thoſe of the Waldenfian confeiſion 1 in 1200 


| amounted to 800,000 perſons. 


The general name given them in Germany was 
Beghards, ſaid to be derived from the earneſtneſs of 
their prayers, and their feryour in religious duties, 
| The tranſlator of Moſheim, to whom with his prin- 
cipal T have many obligations, is pleaſed to reſem- 
ble theſe $a the Methodi/ts, fo called, of our nation, 
whom he brands as a fanatical jet of men; andIam 
diſpoſed to think there was a real and ſtrong reſem- 
| lance between the Methodiſts of this day, and the 
Beghards of the thirteenth century, as there muſt 
be between all men, who profeſs to follow wholly 
the divine revelation, and to be led by the ſame 


ſpirit of Jeſus ; but I am at a loſs to know whence 
&3--- a life 
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a life of diligent prayer and deep ſeriouſneſs in re- 


ligion, ſhould characteriſe a fanatic ſet. I rather 
think that all good men, in all ages, exactly re- 
ſembled each other in temper and ſpirit, and living 
by faith produced the ſame fruits of righteouſneſs, 
which are by Jeſus Chriſt to the praiſe and glory of 
God. That the Beghards, many of them at leaft, 
were perſons of this deſcription, we can hardly 
doubt, when we have the witneſs of their enemies 
to the purity of their condut in many inſtances, as 
we have aſſured evidence of the patience and forti- 
tude with which they ſuffered for the truths which 


_ they maintained, 


Wh bat many in that day broached wild and un- 


ſcriptural opinions, ana acted wholly unſuitably to 
the purity of the goſpel, we need not diſpute: 


where the numbers of the diſcontented were great, 


and the abuſes they ſaw ſo glaring, it could hardly 


be otherwiſe. But we may venture confidently to 
_ aſſert, that none of the miſerable ſufferers, in real 


crime and every abomination, were worſe men than 
their inquiſitorial murderers ; nay, compared with 
theſe, the worſt of the moſt fanatical ſect was an 
angel of light. 


It is impoſſible to reflec without wonder, con- 
fidering the means employed to root-out what was 
then called hereſy, how it was Preſerved 3n the 

- fires ; 
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fires; when the power of monarchs, combined with 
papal authority, was ſeconded by all the craft and 
cruelty of inquifitors, and the whole mendicant 
tribe. A bleſſed body, however, though like the 
vleaning grapes of the vineyard when the vintage 
is done, remained as a ſacred ſeed, and continued 
to ſtrike root, though watered with blood. Neither 
the terrors of ſuffering, nor the wild vagaries of 
the enthuſiaſts. prevented the faithful from holding 
faſt what they had, that none ſhould take their 
crown 3 but they had yet to ſtruggle up. hill for 
ages to come, ſcattered, depreſſed, perſecuted, 

ſtriving againſt the ſame ſtrong arm of power, and 
the wiles of Lmonkery, till the days of reformation. : 


In the. Eaſt the Neſtorian zeal and ITabours had. 
not failed, but the light had become dim, and the 
churches once numerous in Afia, were reduced to 
a few by, the pagan and Mahomedan ravagers : ſtill 
I doubt not ſome faithful men were found ; and in 
the Weſt, among all the nations profefling Chriſ- . 
tianity, God had his ſecret ones, though ſmall, and 
of no reputation. The leaven was yet fermenting, 
and the lump not wholly unleavened. 


T3 ” CHAP. 
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CENTURY XIV. 
CHAP. I. 


ON THE EXTERNAL STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


YHE zeal of the Popes for cruſading had not 
abated, but the courage of his vaſlals for ſuch 
expeditions was wonderfully cooled ; experience 
| had taught them the difficulty of the enterpriſe, 
and the hypocriſy of thoſe who were the inſtigators 
to it: and therefore the Avignon and Roman 
' pontiffs in vain employed exhortations, 
Av. 1307. cajoleries, threatenings, entreaties with 
the Kings of France and England to 
feel for the honour of the holy ſepulchre, and merit 
the plenitude of indulgences from the Church. 
| But more important and preffing confiderations 
fixed them on their thrones ; and ſome excuſe or 
other conſtantly afforded, engaged them not to 
abandon their homes, for theſe WrSors Peres of 
giants and Saracens. 


Succeeding Popes even offered a part of their 
_ own immente treaſures to equip a fleet and army ; 
and opening the cheſt of the Church's ſtore of 


indulgences diſpoſed of them on. the moſt liberal 
terms, 
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terms, even to thoſe who ſhould contribute only 
their money, though they withheld their perſons. 
What they really expended does not appear, but. if 
we may believe the Emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, the 
Popes took care to loſe nothing by their labours. 
The activity of their mendicant ſaleſmen of indulg- 
ences, amply repleniſhed their coffers ; and whether 
\ they ſpent any thing or not in preparations, the ba- 
lance of the account ſtood pretty highly in their 
favour. All theſe abortive efforts diſcouraged not 
| the twelfth Benedict from urging upon the French 
King, this pious and important undertaking ; nor 
Philip from making vaſt preparations for viſiting the 
Holy Land. But England threatened an invaſion, 
which his abſence might bave rendered fatal to his 
| kingdom, ſo he wiſely deferred the cruſade to a 
more favourable-opportunity. Ax. 1330. 


Ax. 1345, Still, though baMed, returning to the 
charge, the pontiff Clement V. unlocked the trea- 
{ares of indulgences, that never-failing ſource of 
wealth and inducement : whereby the profligate 


might be happily accommodated, and enter paradiſe 


under the croſs, without doing penance for, or 
parting with any of their crimes. An army afſem- 
bled under. Guy, the Dauphin, and proceeded for 
the ſcene of conqueſt, but not being able to 'pro- 
cure proviſions, or to live without food, they re- 
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turned as they went, with their ſwords ſheathed, 
and their indulgences 1n their pockets. - 


6. AN. 1363. One effort more cloſed theſe im- 

F potent attempts. John, King of France, inſtigated 

by the urgent exhortations, and won by the mighty 
promiſes of Urban V. prepared to meaſure lances 
with the Saracenic Knights under the walls of Jeru- 

b- falem; but a greater conqueror, whom Chriſiian 
and infidel are equally unable to reſiſt, arreſted him 
in his mid career, laid him low in the duſt, and all his 

_ vaſt preparations vaniſhed, as the miſt of the morn- 
ing. 'Thus ended the vain ſtruggle, Mahomediſm 
remained triumphant, and the croſs yielded to the 
creſcent. Though it muſt be owned with regard 
to the reality of the Chriſtian life, it was as liitle to 
be found among the cruſaders as among the Sarz- 
cens themſelves. 
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Happier and more confiderable ſucceſs ts ſaid to 
have attended the miſſionary efforts of the pontiffs 
in Tartary and China. The papal ſee, cager to im- 
prove every opportunity of extending its dominions, 

had diſpatched Dominican and Franciſcan ambaſ- 
ſadors to mcet the hoſt of Tartars, which, advanc- 
ing from the Eaſt, had over-run Hungary, Poland, 
| and Sileſia. This brought an embaſly in return, 
« _ and a new corps of black and white barefooted en- 
_ voys 
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voys proceeded to the court of Kublai,. 


AN. 1307. the Tartar monarch. Jonuanxnes A 

Mox're Convixo, one of the moſt 
zealous of theſe miſſionaries, is ſaid to have labour- 
ed with ſucceſs, in bringing back many Neſtorian 
Chriſtians to the Roman pale, and ſpreading the! 


goſpel among the 'Fartars ; for whoſe uſe he tranſ-. 


lated the New Teſtament into the Tartar language, 


a work indeed becoming a faithful miſſionary, and 


which could not fail to produce ſome tappy effects. 
The reports which reached Europe were now fo 
flattering, that the head miſionary Corvino was 
raiſed to the archbiſhopric of. Cambalu or Pekin,: 
the capital, and feyen new Franciſcan biſhops diſ-. 
patched to obey his orders, and ſecond his efforts 


in the converſion of Tartars and Chineſe. An in- 
tercourſe being. thus eſtabliſhed with Rome, and - 


permiſſion given by the government of China, fer. 
the miſſionaries to labour in their vocation, -the. 
number of Latin churches is ſaid to have been con- 
liderably encreaſed. I confeſs. I have but a very 


low opinion of the Chriftianity then taught, if I 


may judge by other miſſionary ſpecimens: and I 
hear with a great many grains of allowance, the re- 
ports of the miſſionaries themſelves, who for the 
honour of boly- church and their own, were not at 


all backward in enhancing the greatneſs of their 

labours, and vaunting the abundance of their ſuc- 

ceſs, But whatever it was, the endurance of 1t was- ' 
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ſhort, and ſcarce a trace in all theſe vaſt regions 
hath ever ſince PTE. of = Chriſtian religion 


| RT by them. 


The arms of the Teutonic Knights in the North 
had nearly extirpated, by fire and ſword, the laſt re- 
mains of paganiſm in Pruffia and Livonia. One 


pagan monarch there ſtill was, ſtrong in the affec- 


tions and valour of his people, Jagellon, Duke of 
| Lithuania. But the vacant throne of 

AN. 1386. Poland, and the beautiful Hedwige, the 
daughter of the preceding ſoverciga, 

had charms irriſiſtible. As neither the one or the 
other could be obtained without his ſubmitting to 
baptiſm, and receiving the ſign of the croſs, he 
thought himſelf well paid for his complaiſance, and 
bending the necks of his pagan ſubjects to the re- 
ligion he had himſelf embraced, he united his 


_ dutchy with the crown of Poland, and received the 


fair princels for his bride. Thus all the northern 
people at laſt ſubmitted to the profeſſion of Chriſ- | 
tianity, and though in general they remained as 
much heathens as before, biſhoprics were erected, 


_ and they learned to make the ſign of the croſs. 


I am aſhamed to mention the numerous conver- 
fions of that ill-fated people the Jews ; whote 
wealth tempted the avarice of the monarchs, and 


whoſe perſons and religion were ſo odious to the Ro- 


£ ag Tan 


\ 
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nian pontiffs, and in genera] to the Chriſtian world. 
They had fpread wonderfully through every part of 
Europe, engrofled a great ſhare of its traffic, and 
by their craft, their dexterity, and their uſury, con- 
trived to accumulate riches, that could not but ex- 
cite the envy and appetite of their enemies. Theſe 
began with blackening their character with every 
atrocity : children crucified and eat by them—the 
fountains poiſoned—the conſecrated wafers pierced, 
bleeding, and abuſed by their impious hands— 
charges as ridiculous as horrid, and impoſlible to 
be true 3 beſides it was their intereſt and obje& to 
live in peace among the Chriftians, however ab- 
horrent they- might be of their ſuperſtitions. But 
where enmity was rooted, and credulity the eaſy 
dape of the defiening, it became no difficult mat- 
ter to perſuade-Chriitian magiſtrates and prelates to 
perſecute a deteſied race of people; and to exalt 
their zeal in conyerſions, winlft they gratified their 
covetoaſneſs by the plunder of theſe devoted 
' viſtims+ a terrible perſecution therefore generally 
arole againſt them. Death in every ſhape of horror 
ſeized the obſtinate, and thoſe who ſaved their lives 
by baptiſin, neither faved their property, nor chang- 
ed one of their ſentiments. We may be always 
fare, © A RELIGION THAT PERSECUTES NEVER 
* CAME FROM HEAVEN.” It muſt be ſaid of every 
one who injures his fellow, © ye are of your father, 
* the devil, and the works of your father ye do.” 
. | _ Yet 
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promiſes of heaven, and indulgences, which were 


' more and more ſtraitened every day, their fall and 
final expulſion approached with haſty ſtrides. Yet 


| moſt beautiful and fruitful territories lie unculti- 


the name of Chriſtian abhors it. 
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Yet even theſe horrid executions produced the 
high commendations of the church of Rome, and 
merited indulgences equal to the zeal of cruſaders, 


The Saracenic Able of Spain had not yet 
utterly ſubmitted to the Chriſtian yoke, but Valen- 
tia, Granada and Murcia, with Andaluſia, only re- | 
mained, and they trembled beforc the increaſing 
ſuperiority of the kings of Caſtile and Arragon. 
Their brethren of Fez and Morocco failed not in 
this extremity to haſten to their afliſtance, and 
often the ſcales of ſucceſs vibrated, and it became 
dubious, whether the Chriſtian or Mahomedan faith 
ſhould preyail : but the courage of the | Spaniſh 
Chriſtians aided by their brethren, whom the Ro- 
miſh pontiff rouſed to their affiſtance, by the ſame 


beſtowed on thoſe who conflicted in the Holy 
Land, turned the balance againſt the infidels; and 


theſe miſerable wars waſted the fineſt country in 
Chriſtendom, and thinned the ranks of population, 
to which other cauſes ſtill ſupervening, many of the 


vated, and almoſt without an inhabitant. War is 
always a fearful ſcourge, evesy thing which deſerves 


But 
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-- But whatever Chriſtianity gained in theſe partial 
conqueſts in the Weſt, in the Eaſt it loſt in amore 
2bundant proportion. The Tartars become Ma- 
hometans under the mighty Tamerlane, deluged 
the eaſtern world with blood and deyaſtation. Be- 
fore him fell the Ottoman Emperor Bajazet ; and 
the Greek trembled on his throne, as the ravages of 
the Tartar horſe approached the Boſphorus. But 
to the whole Chriſtian name this terrible conqueror 
was peculiarly fatal ; not ſatisfied with ſubjugation 
| and tribute, he reſolved to compel his ſubjects to 
embrace the religion of their maſter. Death in its. 
moſt tremendous forms roſe up at the command 
of the bigot monarch, to terrify into apoſtacy the 
ſtaggering and the feeble, or to exterminate the 
obſtinate ; whilſt the mildett fate allotted to any 
Chriſtian was ſlavery and exile. Thus few, very 
few remained, whether Greeks or Neſtorians, 
through the vaſt extent of this newly erected em- 
pire, and all fell proftrate before the ſword of 
Tamerlane, and the deluſions of the impoſtor. 


Nor did the promiſing appearances in China 


| and the North of Afia long ſubſiſt. Before the 


end of the century a change of government in that 
vaſt country, completely excluded the poſſibility 
of a miſſionary's entrance; and by a fundamental 
law of the new dynaſty, no firanger might paſs 

| the . 
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; ] the frontier line, on penalty of death; Thus ter- 
['£ minated the efforts, which had been made, in dif. 


appointment, and the final abolition of the Chrif. 
| tian profcſfion. At leaft no records authentic re. 
main, of any ſubfiſting churches, til] the ſixteen: 
century, though report ſuggeſts, that a ſmall rem. 


3& nant of Neſtorians was ftill concealed in the re. 
bY moter provinces. 
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CHAP. II, 
STATE OP THE INTERNAL, CHURCH. 


HE numerous ſchools, and univerſities efta- 

bliſhed, promiſed an abundant harveſt of li- 
terature. But the eftec:s were not anſwerable to 
theſe expeCtations, as the prepoſterons methods of 
tuition, and the ſcholaſtic theology diverted the 
minds of the ftudents from the primary objeQs 
of ſcience, and the right means of attaining them, 
to ſubtleties, puerilities, and diſcuffions, on ſub- 


| jeds at once ſo intricate and uſeleſs, that the time 


and labour employed upon them, produced only a 
kind of more F pores 1Tnorance.. 


| Ariſtotle ſtill maintained his empire in all the 
univerſities, and his word was held true as the 
goſpel. A few of a myſtical turn preferred the vi- 
fions of Plato. The Ariſtotelians alſo were divided, 
and the ſeats of Nominalifts and Realifts, at no time 
battled it with greater fury than in the preſent age. 
The former, led on by the mighty warriors Occam, 
Buridan, and others ; and fſtoutly refiſted by the 
real doQtors of the Sorbonne, ſupported by the 


ou ce, offended highly with the /piritual Frane - 


ciſcans, 
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inventions, which have exerciſed the folly and pe- 
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ciſcans, to whom Occam belonged, for their oh. 


 Kinate oppoſition to the edicts, reſpecting the ridi- 


culous diſputes which divided them. Condemned, 
prohibited by the Univerſity of Paris, and a ponti. 
fical ſanction added to the decree, the Nominal; 
full refuſcd to yield, and the perſecution but en- 
raged their zeal and increaſed their numbers ; as is 
uſually the caſe. AN. 1339. 


[The nobler ſciences of geometry, aſtronomy, and 


the mathematics, though purſued with cagernefs, 
. were obſcured by the paflion for aftrology, with 
 . which men of all ranks, learned and unlearned, 


High and low, were infected. 'To read the deſii- 


nies of men in the ſtars, was the great book now 


_ -fAndied ; and notwithſtanding the frequent accuſa- 
- tions of magic and witchcraft, which brought the 


adventurous under the bloody tribunal 


_ AN. 1337; of the inquiſition, and kindlcd the 


flames which conſumed the phyſician 


Aſculanus, others were not deterred by his fatc 


from purſuing theſe abſurd reſearches into futu- 


Tity. The famous Raymund Lully eſcaped, whote 


works are yet extant, and have continued ta fe- 


duce many in the purſuit of the philoſopher's 


ſtone, the univerſal elixir, and other wondrous 


kience of the hermetical philoſophy. 
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' Yet geniuſes of a ſuperior order aroſe in the 
univerſity of letters ; and Petrarch and Dante, in 
poetry and eloquence, might vie with the firſt of 
the Auguſtan age. Indeed, the progreſs of polite 


literature and philoſophy, far exceeded the theolo- 
oical claſs, the productions of which ſcarce deſerve 


to be mentioned ; and their manner of treating di- 


vine ſubjects was as abſtruſe and forbidding, as. 


their matter was adulterated and unevangelical. 
All who read the Bible, and reliſhed the ſimplicity 
of truth, were branded as heretics, and delivered 
over to their tormentors. 


The Church of Rome was at its ſummit. of ar- 
rogance and abuſes; and they formed a regular 
deſcent to the loweſt of the ſacerdotal tribe. The 
begging. regiments of monks and friars fought 
manfully under its'banners ; the kings of the earth 
ſeemed to have given their power unto the beaſt ; 
and the inquiſitors, implacable as inhuman, watch- 
ed over heretical pravity with the eyes of Argus, 
to keep down every ſpirit which breathed reform, 
and ſuppoſed the Church could poſſibly need it, 
either in its head or its members. Yet, under all 
theſe flattering appearances of triumphant domi- 
nion, ſecret cauſes were working to weaken, and 


linally diffolve the papal tyranny ; to which thr wo 


nga Wy contributed. 
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Av. 1305. 1. The removal of the papal ſee to 
Avignon -in France, and the ſchiſms which pre- 
vailed in it. This looſened the bonds of fpiritual 
obedience; whilſt two, and ſometimes three popes 
together, all claiming infallibility, and to be the 
ſole head of the Church, diſtracted the fearful to 
decide to whom obedience was due, on pain of 
damnation, thundered out againſt their reciprocal 
partiſans, "This led many to think whether fuch _ 
claims were to be found in the Scriptures, or ſuch 
| obedience due to either of them. © Nay, whether a 
viſible head was at all effential to a Chriſtian 
Church. The growing wants alſo of the popes, 
and their increaſing rapaciouſneſs, invented new 
modes of oppreſſing the Chriſtian world, and added 
freſh cauſe of diſguſt and complaint. Some of 
their dominions being diſtant, and unproductive, 
through the tumults occaſioned by their abſence; 
and till leſs productive when the gains and plun- 
der were to be divided between competitors, ac- 
cording to. the ſeveral nations that were under their 
obedience ; this led to the increaſe of all preced- 
ing abuſes. The popes claimed the jfr/ft fruits of 
all eccleſiaſtical benefices; according to one year's 
rated value. Reſervations, proviſions, and expetta- 
trves, put all ecclefiaſtical preferments into their 
diſpoſal, a right they derived from he plenitude of 
power with which they pretended Chriſt had in- 
veſted them—and of this they made the moſt ſcan- 

| 8 dalous 
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dalous traffic, by their different legates throughout 
| the Chriſtian pale. But the never-fail- 
AN, 1310. ing ſource of indulgences was ſtill puſh- 

ed to a higher produce, by John XXII. 
who is ſaid to have left in his treaſury five-and= 
twenty millions of florins, of which eighteen wil- 
lions were itt ſpecie, and the reſt in' plate and 
jewels, the plunder extorted from the nations un- 
der his obedience. Such exactions, and ſuch 
claims, however they might be carried down for a 
time, could not but revolt many who dared eXA- 
mine the grounds of them, and leave in evety nas 
tion a bitterneſs of diſguſt, at feeling themſelves 
thus mercileſsly drained to ſupply the pride, the 
vices, and the tyranny of French or Roman pon-- 
tiffs. | 


- 2. Aſccond cauſe & weakening the ſecret ſprings 
of the Roman government, was, the reſiſtance 
made-to the arrogant claims of Boniface, ſo openly 
avowed, and in a letter to Philip, king of France, 
fo ſtrongly enjoined ; and afterwards by a bull ſfo- 
lemnly promulgated—* That all power, ſpiritual 
*and Zemporal, was veſted by Jeſus Chriſt in the 
© Roman ſee.” That every being of ihe human 
race, who dared diſbelieve this fac, or withhold 

PR his obedience, was thereby conſtituted 
AN, 1303. an heretic, and damned to all eternity. 
Philip was not a man to ſubmit to theſe 

U2 arrogant 
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arrogant pretenſions, and therefore wiſely ſet him- 
ſelf to. reduce within bounds theſe extravagant 


_ claims, which, in his anſwer to the Pope, he treat- 


ed with becoming contempt : and, in an aſſembly 
of his peers, not only rejected all ſuch inſolent 


demands, but engaged them to concur with him 


in an accuſation of hereſy and ſimony againſt the 


Pope himſelf, drawn up by an intrepid: lawyer, 


Nogaret, and demanding an cecumenical council 
to judge and depoſe him. The furious Boniface 
immediately launched. all the thunders of the Va- 


 tican at his head. ' But as they needed only to be 


deſpiſed to be. harmleſs, Philip, ſupported by his 
ſtates, prepared to carry. his purpoſes into effect, 
and ſent Nogaret with orders to ſeize the refrac- 
tory pontiff, and bring him bound to Lyons to be 
judged. As Philip had a ſtrong party at Rome, 


- | his envoy. ſeized the Pope at Anagni, where he 


expeQted no ſuch viſitant, and treating him with 
every indignity, ſo wounded the head which bore 
the tiara, with his gauntlet, that though the pon- 


tiff was reſcued by the people, and carried to 


Rome, he died of the wounds he had received, or 
the fever brought on by rage and vexation. AY. 


1303, 


_ His ſucceflor oyer-awed, recalled the excommu- 
nication. . But Philip continued with a high hand 
to demand the condemnation of Boniface, and the 

_ ſuppreſ- 
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ſuppreſſion of the xxiGurs TEMPLARS, accuſed of 
heinous crimes; though their only real ones ap- 
pear to have been their wealth, which Philip want- 
ed, and their daring to eſpouſe the cauſe of Boni- 
' face, whom he had reſolved to puniſh. To effect 
this, on the next eleion, he ſecured the papal chair 
for a creature of his own, Clement V. whom he 
engaged to reſide at Avignon, to be more under 
his immediate influence. To his pride and covet- 
ouſneſs the Templars were ſacrificed ; and thus 
Clement V. compromiſed the ſaving the honour of 
the holy ſee, in order that Boniface might eſcape 
condemnation, on which, though dead, Philip 
Rrongly inſiſted. | 


It was of bad example to fo that the popes 
might be refiſted with impunity. When therefore 
John XXII. preſumed to interfere in inperial quar- 
rels, to arrogate to himſelf to decide between rival 
candidates, and to diſpoſe of the empire, as if it 
_ had been a Roman fief, Lewis of Ba- 
AN. 1324. varia followed the ſteps of Philip, and 
deſpiſing the papal edict which depoſed 
bim from his throne, and the excommunication 
which followed, dooming him to eternal perdition, 
he, by his own authority, depoſed John, 
AN. 1328. as unworthy the ſee, -and placed in it 
Nicholas theFifth, from whom he receiv- 

| ed at Rome the- imperial crown. After ſome time, 
U3 Nicholas 
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Nicholas ſubmitted himſelf to John at Avignon, 
But the conteſt between the Pope and Emperor, 

ta deſtroy each other, laſted till the death of the 

competitors, and each fat firm in his throne, 


Lewis not only reſiſted himſelf, but taught others 
to reſiſt. All who were perſecuted by the Roman 
fee and its inquiſitors, fled to him for protection, 
and ranged themſelves under his banners. Among 
theſe were the excellent Marſilius of Padua, who 
defended the Emperor with his pen ; and many of 
the Beghards, Fratricelli, and others, called here- 
tics, who, ſafe under imperial patronage, were 
taught by experience, that papal anathemas, which 
could not, be enforced, were not to be feared. 


3, The diſputes among the Franciſcans, in which 
the popes fo often and fruitleſsly interfered, ſerved 
greatly to rouſe a ſpirit of reſiſtance to their au- 
thority. | 


A great conteſt was maintained through all this 
century, between the rigid and relaxed Franciſcans, 
about the rules of their order. The rigid, called 
ſpiritual, would ſubmit to no compromiſe, but 
would be beggars ab/olute, and deſtitute of all claim 
to any right of uſe, even to the rags they wore. The 
mitigated rule, admitted of the ſe without the pro- 
perty ; and, that what they got by begging might 


be 
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þe laid up in ſtorehouſes for a day of want. This 


was an inexpiable breach of the order in the eyes 


of the ſpiritual : and this ridiculous conteſt occa- 
fioned more trouble, vexation, diſputes, and enmi- 


ties, than all the effential doctrines of Chriſtiahity 
put together. Sometimes the popes favoured one 


of the parties ; but wiſely, in general, endeavoured 
to compromiſe the differences. The ' rigid could 
bear no abatement of the moſt auſtere rules of St. 


Francis, and determined they would be beggars in 


ſpite of all papal decifions. For this, at intervals, 
they were miſerably perſecuted, and fqur of the 


| moſt zealous ſuffered in flames at Marſeilles, whilſt 


Delitioh,'their bead, died in priſon. Theſe martyrs 
to their cayſe were adored by their brethren, and 
nq deciſions of popes or inquiſitors coyld prevent 
the yeneration in which they were held. AN.1318, 


« That neither Chriſt or his apoſtles poſlefled 


* any thing in common, or perſonally, by right of _ 


* property ;” was aſlerted by one of the /pirituals, 
This the Dominicans denied. The flame burſt out 
with freſh violence. The popes tought to appeaſe 
it. The very vitals of goſpel truth were in danger. 
dilence was 1n yain enjoined upon the angry: {= 
putants ; they would fight, 1n ſpite of their father. 
Thus Dominicans againſt  Franciſcans, anq Fran- 
ciſeans againſt Dominicans ; and to make conf uſfion 


more confuſed, F ranciſcans againſt Franciſcans, , 
WW. waged 


"PIES 
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waged irreconcileable war ; which the holy pontiffs, 
ſiding ſometimes with the one, and ſometimes with 
the other, could neither terminate nor allay. 


* inquiſition worked hard to | lin this re- 
fraQory ſpirit : and after fountains of blood open- 
ed, theſe Franciſcan beghards continued, though 
ſuppreſſed, uneradicated. To cloſe theſe wounds, 
at laſt the popes conſented to a diviſion of the or- 
der, into thoſe who perſiſted in the /everer rule of 
diſcipline, and thoſe who admitted a migation of . 
'it. The one bore the name of conventual brethren, 
the other, the brethren of obſervation. Yet, even 
to this, many refuſed to acquieſce ; and profeſſed 
to prefer St. Francis before popes, and councils, 
his rule to the goſpel, and his perſon, if not to a 
ſuperiority, yet to an equality with Jeſus Chnit. 


T he fictions invented concerning St. Francis, 
and ſanctioned even by the popes, are horrible. 
The Franciſcans, to exalt their leader, determined 
to aſſimilate him to the Son of God ; and aſſerted 
he bore the five wounds of Chriſt, imprefled upon 
| him by the divine Maſter himſelf, that he might be 
admitted into the moſt complete reſemblance of 
himſelf. And if we believe credible hiſtory, it 1s a 
fact, that ſuch ſtigmas were found upon his body ; 
wounds inflicted no doubt by fanaticiſm, or craft, 
to render bim a Ls a object of yeneration to his 
diſciples. 
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diſciples. The Dominicans ridicule theſe. preten- 
fions ; the Franciſcans hold them firmer than the 
articles of faith : and books of blaſphemy upon 


blaſphemy, bave been produced by theſe zealous 


followers, to maniſeſt the conformities of St. Francis 
with Jeſus Chriſt. Albizi produced forty particu- 
lars, but a Spaniſh monk produced four thouſand, 
tending to demonſtrate the perfect equality of St. 
Francis, with the Saviour of mankind, 


What the ſtate of the world in every thing wor- 
thy the name of Chriſtian muſt be, when theſe 
conteſts could ſo ſolemnly engroſs the nominal 
Church, may be eaſily conceived. Indeed, the 
corruption, by every account, was equal to the 
folly ; and the inſolence of the Romiſh tyranny 


could only be exceeded by the deſpicable mean-. 


neſs "a which it was generally borne. 
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CHAP. III. 


©N THE- GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, HFRE- 
SIES, DISPUTES, RITES, AND CEREMONIES. 


HE papacy, wherever ſeated, or however torn 


K with inteſtine diviſions, maintained 1ts proud 


claims of dominion over all perſons, ecclchaſtical 


.or civil, aſſuming all powers in heaven atzd upon 
earth, But as this was diſputed, a continual war- 
fare was maintained by the princes, who aflerted 


their independence, and by all who preſumed to 


find fault with the tyranny of Rome. Her de- 


fenders, however, were ſtrong and numerous. The 
canoniſts, who lived by the courts ſpiritual, were 


_ their learned adyocates ; the monks and clergy all 


decided ſatellites ; the mgu/itors their bloody exe- 
cutioners : whilſt the reycrence acquired by long 
preſcription, and ſupported by the ſuggeſiion of 
its being due to Chriſt's immediate vicar upon 
earth, caſt a glory around the pontiffs not eaſily 
tarniſhed. The preceding chapter will ſhew the 
height of their exaltation, and the cauſes that pre- 
pared the way for their abaſement. 'Their very de- 


fenders were among the authors of their fall ; for. 


the ſcandalous lives of the monks and clergy were 
| | too 
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' too viſible not to-be noticed ; and even the men- 
dicant tribes of Dominicans and Franciſcans, with 
all their poverty and obedience, were greatly be- 
lied; if the monkiſh cowl did not conceal the moſt 
ſcandalous immoralities and vices ; which ſome of 
the more diſciplinarian popes endeavoured to re- 
medy in vain, The orders had advanced them- 
ſelves ſo high in the courts of princes and in their 
favour, were ſo diſperſed through the world, and 
ſo united in the defence of their privileges, that the 
popes were compelled to reſpe&t the beggars they 
had made; and ſuperſtition had attached ſuch 
ſanRity to their habit, that multitudes in their dy- 
ing hours purchaſed admiſſion into their order, or 
remembered them liberally in their wills, that they 
might at leaſt be buried in the mendicant's rags, 
and ſo bear ſome relation to the fraternity, in hopes 
at the day of judgment to ſtand a bettter chance 
in theſe beggars' weeds. Yet the univerſal ſpread 
of theſe orders, the protection of the pontitts, their 
adyancement to the higheſt diſtinctions, their aſ- 
ſumption of the firſt places in the univerſity chairs, 
and aboye all, the diminution of power and wealth 
occaſioned by their privileges, to the prelates and 
ſecular clergy, made them hated, though feared ; 
_ and ſtirred up many to diſpute their rights, and to 
be Jealous of their influence. The univerſities of 
Oxford and Paris reſiſted their claims ; and though 
the monks were rigoronl J ſupported by their 
pontifical 


44 
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pontifical maſters, many ſet themſelves to write 
againſt their abuſes, and ſome even to. deny the 
papal authority, to grant ſuch privileges. John 
-de Polliac in France, Richard Archbiſhop of Ar. 

magh, and others, refifted ; but im vain. The 
monks triumphed at the court of Rome, over all 
their adverſaries. AN. 1320—1350. 


An. 1360. The famous Wickliff particularly dif 
 tinguiſhed himſelf in this controverſy ; and fecond- 
ed the Archbiſhop in his oppoſition to the en- 
croachments of theſe infolent beggars, on the pri- 
vileges and ſtatutes of his univerſity at Oxford; 
| and through the fides of their companions, the 
popes, and Roman fee itſelf, received many hard 
blows from this intrepid Engliſhman ; for which 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Langham, a crea- 
ture of the papacy, deprived him of the warden- 
ſhip of Canterbury Hall, now Chriſt's Church, and 
put a monk in his place ; which deciſion, the Pope, 
on appeal, confirmed. For they who appeal from 
ecclefiaſtic to ecclefiaſtic, can hope for little juſ- 
' tice. Naturally incenſed at this oppreſſion, as well 
as zealous for the honour of his univerſity, Wick- 
Iiff ſpared not the tyranny of Rome, or the abuſes 
of that government ; whilſt he treated all the 
monkiſh order with equal ſeverity and contempt. 
He exhorted all men to read the Scriptures for 
themſelves; and reſolved to procure them that op- 
T7 portunity, 
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portunity, by tranſlating the Bible into his-native- 
tongue, and diſperſing copies as widely as poſlible., 
A crime of this enormity could not- eſcape epiſco- 
pal cognizance z and on: the accuſation. of theſe 
monks, Sudbury, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſums! 
moned the heretic before a council at- 
AN. 1377. London ; where nothing could have; 
prevented his condemnation, ' but the' 
Gn of John a Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter, and 
other noblemen, who honoured the reformer, and: 
prote&ted him from violence. The great - ſchiſm 
of the popedom juſt then happening, the accuſa- 
tion Nlept, and Wickliff held his rectory of Lutter- 
worth, and diſſeminated, far. and wide, with the 
| Seriptures, the principles of truth and of the re- 
| formation. A ſucceeding Archbiſhop, 
AN. 1385. Courteney, at the inſtigation of the 
monks, revived the proceſs; and though 
Wickliff's perſon yet eſcaped the flames, his books 
and opinions did not ; being judged in two coun- 
cils held at London and Oxford, heretical and er- 
roneous, How he ayoided the effects of their ma- 
lice, is uncertain ; . whether by humiliations,. or 
through the ſame powerful protection which he 
had before experienced. He retired, 
AN. 1387. however, to his benefice in the coun- 
| __ try, and ſhortly after finiſhed his glort- 
ous carecr ; leaving behind him the ſeeds which 
MO TE were 
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were to bring forth fruits of eternal life to millions 
yet unborn. His followers were not as happy as 
their leader, many of them, under the denomina- 
tion of Lollards and Wicklifftes, were hunted out 
| by the biſhops and their inquiſitors, and proceeded 
againſt with all the unrelenting cruelty of their 
courts eccleſiaſtical. The vengeance which Wick- 
liff*'s living perſon eſcaped, fell upon his dead 
bones, which, in conſequence of a decree of the 
council of Conſtance, were- afterwards dug up, and 
publicly burnt. | 


'The Lollards, who now became marked as an 
heretical ſect, and afforded a general name for 
odium and perſecution, were originally from Flan- 
_ ders. , The clergy and monks not chuſing to at- 
tend the fick and dying in peſtiſential diſorders, or 
to procure burial for their corpſes, a ſet of brethren 
and fiſters, who choſe St. Alexius for their patron, 
aſſociated for theſe humane offices ; and received 
the name of Cellites, from the cells to which they 
retired ; and of Lollards, from the dirges. ſung at 
theſe funerals. Their. pſalmody attracted many, 
and affociations of a like kind were formed in 
Hainault, Brabant, and many parts of Germany, 
where theſe perſons were in nothing more diſtin- 
guiſhed than by zheir ſinging : Their name being. 
derived from the High Dutch word, lullen, finging 


10 
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ina plaintive tone of yoice, as the beghards had 
received theirs from the word beggen, or praying 
earneſtly. And theſe names and ſects began to be 
confounded together, as probably the ſame perſons 
were as obſervable from the hymns they ſang, as 
the earneſtneſs of the prayers which they offered. 
As the term Beghard, fo the name Lollard was 
mputed indiſcriminately to all who fell under he- 
retical ſuſpicion, whether, like Wickliff, they were 
men of true zeal and Chriſtian piety, or belonged 
to the multitude of reformers of every kind, who 
ſprung up, bearing teſtimony againſt papal abuſes ; 
though, as their enemies affirmed, cloaking the 
ereateſt crimes, and moſt heretical opinions under 
the profeſſion of ſanctity. 'Their profeffion, in- 
' deed, was evident; but the crimes in general 
| charged upon them, probably their glory. Many 
of theſe, eſpecially when they loſt their great ſup- 
port in Lewis of Bavaria, the Emperor, who had 
protected them from papal perſecution, felt into 
the hands of the inquifitors : and others, to ſave 
themſelves from priſen and death, diſperſed and 
fled, wherever they could be hid, or find protec- 
tion. Bohemia received many of the fugitives, 
where they joined the diſcontented with the papal 
uſurpations, formed the party after called Huffites, 
and became the firſt fruits or reviyers of the Bohe- 
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+ The ſubtleties of Ariſtotle, and the ſchools alfo 
increaſed the number-of heretics, and made work 
for the. inquiſitors, whilſt the deep philoſophical 
diſputants were ready to ſtart queſtions, and broach 
opinions impious and heretical, for which ſome 
' were burnt, and others prudently retracted. 


_ Ax. 1387. The Dominicans particularly brought 
upon themſelves the indignation of the Univerſity 
of Paris, for diſputing the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin: and Monteſonus, their champion, was 
excommunicated by the Pope, to the great triumph 
of the Franciſcans. The famous Duns Scotus, the 
Franciſean, aſſailed the Dominican Doctor, Aqui- 
nas, and the body of each-order ranged themſelves 
on; the ſide: of their equally ſubtle and abſurd gla- 
diatorial leaders. The immaculate conception of Mary 
prevailed. | | 


A more important controverſy was maintained 
by the. ſame doughty champions, Scozifs againſt 
Thomiſts, on the long diſputed articles of the free- 
dom of the human will, the nature, and meaſure of 
divine grace, the eternal purpoſes of God, and the 
means of accomphſhing them ; with other curious 
queſtions. on | bodily identity : both claimed the 
Church and her authority, and had it. But as 
Eontradictions cannot be true, and, both ſides were 
n- admitted 
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admitted-to be good-Catholics, and ſouiid 16 the 


faith, this was' compelled to be a drawn battle; 
and each continued to hold their own opinions, * 


The unhappy ſchiſm between the Greek and 
' Latin churches could not be healed. For, how- 
ever in the hour of diſtreſs, the Grecian emperors 
and-patriarchs were diſpoſed to ſecure the Roman 
afſiſtance 'by conceſſions, the clergy and people 
revolted at the idea ; and in the end, the diſpute 
was as bitter as at the beginning. 


I-cannot dwell onthe new ſect of myſtics, the 
illumines- of that "day, who could'ſee the divine 


glory by long fixing their eyes on their navels: 


nor whether this was '* a portion of 'the eternal 
on light i in which God dwells,” and whether © this 
« bght is diſtin from the divine eſſence,” and 


* the ſame that appeared on Mount Tabor ;” and 


whether there be a difference between © the eflence 


* of God and his attributes.” The. prelate, Pala- 


mas, and the monk, Barlaam, ſhall be at liber- 


ty reſpecting theſe things, to anathematiſe each 
other. 


Ax. 1348. A more awful ſcene preſents itſelf in 
the execution of the' various denominations of. he- 
reties, by the inquiſitors of” Chriſt's vicar upon 
Vo. I. © X __ earth. 
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earth: They were hunted out -in every part of 
Chriſtendom, and under the names of Beghards, 
 Tollards, Wicklifites, Waldenſes, Cathari, Apo. 
tolics, and Brethren of the free Spirit, compelled 
to abjure, or periſh : confuted by the keen difpu- 
tant, Duns Scotus, but more powerfully preſſed by 
the arguments of tortures, racks, gibbets, fire, and 
chains. Being compriſcd nnder the general name 
__ of heretics, it will be difficult to ſeparate inno- 
cence from guilt, error from falſchood, and the 
fanatic and immoral, from the follower of the 
Scriptures, and the godly in Chriſt Jeſus : as in 
truth theſe were equally criminal in the eyes of 
their perſecutors, wherever they ſtood connected 
with that greateſt of all crimes, rejection of the 
tyranny, and complaint of the abuſes of the Church 
of Rome. | | 


The Whippers alſo renewed their flagellations, 
to which they annexed the moſt meritorious vir- 
tunes, as equal to baptiſm, and ſuperſeding the ne- 
ceflity- of the blood of Chriſt ; and their procet- 
ions occaſioned no ſmall diſturbances. The ant- 
themas of Clement, and the fires of inquiſitors, 
{trove to extirpate theſe wandering fanatics in vain. 
Ax. 1373: A more joyous ſet in Liege and 
Flanders, exerciſed the judges of herctical _ 
"Thele 
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Theſe were the Jumpers, who aſſembled of both 
ſexes, and holding hand in hand, diſplayed the 
moſt exfraordinary geſtures ; till exhauſted with 
the violence of their continued motions, they fell 
breathleſs to the ground, pretending at theſe ſea- 
ſons to receive viſions and revelations. 'The igno- 
rant clergy regarded them as demoniacs, and by 


incenſe and exorciſms, endeavoured to caſt out the 
dancing devils from the deluded fraternity. The 


French Convulfioniſts, and the Welch Jumpers, 
have had predeceſſors of the ſame ſtamp. There 
is nothing new under the ſun. Yet knavery and 


folly are more tolerable than cruelty. At the one 


we can ſmile, at the other we ſhudder. 


Ax. 1350. Clement the Sixth, not willing to wait 
| a hundred years, and having diſcovered that the 
jubilee among the Jews was obſerved every half 
century, ſeized the plauſible pretext to gratify the 
devotion of pilgrims, and profit by their credulity. 
His ſucceſſors improved upon the hint, and ſhort- 
ened yet the term to five-and-twenty years. There 


wanted no pretext ; the advantage of the caſe ſu- | 


pTces all other readons, 


To make VID of holidays, Innocent V. added 
to their number, the feſtival of 7he lance, of the 


vail, and of the crown of thorns, with their appro- 
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priate forms and ceremonies ; and, horrible to re- 

| late, the feſtival of the five wounds, made ſo ſacred 

by the ſtigmas impreſſed on St. Francis, to pleaſe 

the Franciſcans, was added to the calendar. Whilſt 

the heretic John XXII. enjoined Gabriel's ſaluta- 

tion of Mary, to be added to every Chriſtian's 

_ daily prayers. Nothing was too groſs or abſurd 

for*the folly, ignorance, and ſuperſtition of the 

; -"_ 


cup. 
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CHAP. IV, 
ON THE TRUE SPIRITUAL CHURCH OP CHRIST. 


T is reviving, amidſt the dark and dreary ſcenes 
through which we muſt toil, to ſee a beam of 
light darting acroſs the diſmal gloom ; and pro- 
mifing a rifing ſun to diſpel the clouds of 3 _ 
rance and error. 


Wickliff ſtands among the foremoſt, whoſe la- 
bours tended to enlighten the ſphere in which he 
moved, and to unbar the gates of truth, which had 
been ſhut by the ſecluſion-of the oracles of God 
from the ſight of the Pu | Be 

The ſpreading os of Lollards, and theis fel- 
lows, into whatever miſtakes the ſpirit- of the times 
might lead them, all united in examining the ini- 
quitous claims of Rome ;- in diſcovering the delu- 
ſions of the ſuperſtitions by which they had been 
enflayed ; the prieſt-craft by which they had been 
plundered; and the unchriſtian cruelty of their 
eccleſiaſtical perſecutors, To ſuch ſuperiors they . 
might well refuſe obedience, and plead for that 
bated word, rEFORM, All attempts to quench the 

; Re 3 rifing 


« 
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riſing flame, though ſucceeding in one ſpot, only 
drove the perſecuted to another, where it broke out 
afreſh, and continued to ſpread in ſpite of all at-_ 
tempts to extinguiſh it. The Waldenſes and Al. 
bigenſes, increafed in the South of France and 
Switzerland. The Beghards and Lollards wandered 
through Flanders and Germany. Bohemia received. 
the perſecuted refugees, and adopted them and 
their ſentiments. The faithful were, indeed, com- 
paratively few, and found generally in the loweſt 
ranks of lite, eſpecially among the weavers of Ant- 
werp and the Netherlands. Some, who bore the 
names of hereciical infamy, probably deſerved re- 
Pypach ; but there was a choſen generation, a rem- 
nant, according to the eleQion of grace, whom all 


the waters of error could not quench, nor the floods 
of perſecution drown. 


The Univerſity of Oxford had the honour of pro- 
ducing the firſt eminent Engliſh reformer, and the 
crime of perſecuting and expelling him. The Do- 
 minicans and Franciſcans, who then bore rule, 
1 could neither endure the light of the ſcripture 
truth, nor the purity of ſcripture conduct ; but, 
evulſo uno non deficit alter; others aroſe to maintain 
the faith once delivered to the ſaints, aud to ſpread 
the tranſlations of the oracles af God. S. 


_—_— CC 
___ 
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— 


What real religion remained in the Eaſt, among 
the Greeks or Neſtorians, it is difficult to aſcer-: 
tain. Yet I cannot but hope, from paſt experi- 
ence, 'that the perſecutions which thinned their 
ranks, would purify their ſpirits; and, that thoſe 
who dared to ſuffer the loſs of all things, and 
death itſelf, for Jeſus Chriſt .and his name, were 
living members of his body myſtical. In the 
Weſt, the numbers greatly increaſed of thoſe who 
emancipated themſelves from the yoke of bondage; 
and whatever abuſes might attend the liberty they 
claimed, a people aroſe to be to the praiſe of the 
glory of Ged's grace, reſolute to ſuffer any tor- 
_ ments, rather than ſubmit to idolatry and ſuperſti- 
tion ; and zealous to ſpread through the Chriſtian 
world the neceffity of conſulting the oracles of 
God : renouncing all dominion of men over their 
faith, that they might become followers of God as 
dear children. It is pleaſingly obſervable, how all 
' true ſpiritual religion appears in every age under 
the ſame form. The names with which theſe non- 
conformiſts to an evil world are branded, may be 
different ; but a name of reproach and odium they 
ever have had, and ever will have, whilſt men hate 
the light, nor come unto the light. The things 
which affixed theſe ſtigmas upon them, were /g- 
ing hymns and palms, praying with great devotion, 
and a love and diligent reading of the word of God. 
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May every age produce an. increaſing multitude of 
ſuch Beghards, Lollards, and Wickliffites ! 


Yet theſe were in general ſo few comparatively, 
and ſo inferior, in all that the world calls good and 
great, that they gave no very alarming apprehen- 
 fions to their lordly maſters. Power, wealth, wit- 
| dom, and multitudes were leagued againſt them ; 
_ and it 1s matter of aſtoniſhment, how the burning 
buſh continued unconſumed amidſt the flames. 


VL 
» . 


CENTURY 
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EXTERNAL STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


<A 
Fn” 2-2 


HE laſt poor remains of the Grecian empire. 
were now ready to fall under the Mahomedan 

yoke: waſted with inceflant war and harafled by 
theſe conquerors, the Chriſtians through Aſia were 
compelled to bow their necks to their dominton,. 
and many to adopt their religion. Reduced to 
little more than the city of Conſtantinople, in vain 
they invoked the help of the weſtern world. The 
Pope, more anx1ous to reduce them to ſpiritual ſub- 
jection than to- enable them to maintain their li- 
berties, deceived them with promiſes of afliſtance, 
in order to engage their ſubmiſſion, which he was 
either unwilling or unable to afford them, 'The 
dreadful hour arrived, and Conſtantinople fell : 
the terror of it alarmed the weſtern world, yet 

_ could not unite the Chriſtian princes in any 
common bond to oppoſe a torrent, that threatened 
quickly to deluge the Weſt, as it had done the 
Eaſt, Ax. 1453. 
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The regions of Tartary, and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, with the - yaſt empire of China, returned 
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again to Cimmerizn darkneſs. The light which 


| Had been once kindled, appeared nearly, if not 


utterly extin& ; and if any remained profeſſing the 
Chriſtian name, they were obliged to uſe the 
greateſt precautions to conceal themſelves from 


obſervation. 


Nor did the conqueſts over the Saracens in 
Spain, or the envenomed perſecution of the Jews 
increaſe much the number of Chriſtians. The Ma- 


| homedans obſtinately adhered to their falſe prophet, 
and no temptation, nor terror could induce them 


to ſubmit to the papal miſſionaries. Indeed their 
teaching and cruelties were alike unſuited to pro- 
duce conviction on minds ulcerated with ilI-uſage, 
and the final expulſion of them from their country, 
by the famous archbiſhop of Toledo, was a ſtep as 


impolitic, as ſavage. The Jews alſo reſiſted and 


fuffered ; compelled to abjure Moſes, many dit- 
ſembled and ſubmitted ; but retained judaiſm as 


tenaciouſly as ever, with the moſt implacable ab- 
| horrence of their perſecutors. To this day they 


remain in Spain and Portugal, bowing the knee to 
the croſs through terror of the inquiſition, and 
ſecretly curſing him who bore it. 


The diſcovery of a new world opened a noble 


- entrance for goſpel truth, had the miſſionaries 


been as evangelical as the mariners were adyentur- 
FE, Wy ous: 
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ous : but Chriſtianity ſhudders at the recital of 
Spaniſh cruelties, and Portugueſe conqueſts. The 
thirſt for gold ſeems to have extinguiſhed every 


ſenſibility of the human heart. To compel the tor- 


tured to diſcover their wealth, and to ſubmit to 


baptiſm for the ſalvation of their ſouls, diſplays an 


atrocity of character that muſt forever be execrated : 


we turn from the ſcenes recorded with ſhame and 
indignation : ſuch Chriſtianity could only be the 


religion of devils incarnate. As the reward for this 
diſcovery, and the encouragement to chriſtianize 


the heathen nations, the imperial pontiff diyided a _ 


world, the very geography of which he did not 
underſtand, between Spain and Portugal ; and 
legalized the conqueſts they ſhould make by a 


folemn gift of all the countries they ſhould diſcover 


on each fide of the line of demarcation ; as if the 
undiſputed title of the univerſe had veſted in him- 


ſelf. Thus Africa, India, and the afflicted America 


received the firſt ſounds of the name of Chriſt 


through a medium that- muſt have excited their 


terror and abhorrence, inſtead of winning the firſt 
affeQtions of the heart. Such Chriſtians can hardly 
be faid to have enlarged the pale of the Church : 


they were indeed made ſlaves to Rome, but con- 


tinned ſtrangers to that goſpel liberty with which 
| Chriſt has made us free ; and to every real bleſſing 
of vital $ Cprignity. 
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CHAP. IL 
' ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH INTERNALLY, 


A MIDST the reign of abuſes and ſuperſtitions 
of every kind, the ſtate of religion muſt be 
grievouſly debaſed and depraved, as we behold it. 
Vice triumphed in mdulgences, and they who had 
power to abſolve each other were far from being dif- 
poſed to inflict ſeverities, from the conſciouſneſs of 
- what themſelves deſerved. All crimes were venial 
but hereſy. A name of moſt extenſive import, and 
compriting all who doubted the dogmas, or reſiſted 
_ the dominion of the Roman pontifls : theſe the 
| legions of inquiſitors purſued with fire and ſword ; | 
and if they could not utterly extirpate them, they 
endeavoured to thin their ranks whenever they fell 
into their clutches, by mercileſs executions. 


The extinction of the ſeiences with the eaſtern 
_ empire, drove a multitude of men of letters from 
Conſtantinople to Italy, who, under the patronage 
of the famed Medici family efpecially, ferved:to re- 
viye the drooping cauſe of literature, and produced 
2 confiderable change in the ſentiments of the 
ſtudents. For as the Greeks chiefly preferred 

| =. Jato 
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Plato to Ariſtotle, and were allyanced 45 the pro- 
feflor's chair in every city and univerſity, they in- 
troduced his philoſophy, and abated much of the 
ſervile obedience, which had been paid to the 
Stagyrite ; whoſe opinions and ſubtleties alſo often 
led to dangerous errors, and atheiſtical or rather 
pantheiſtical principles. 


The Greek and Latin authors were now brought 


forth from obſcurity, and ably explained; to which 
the diſcoyery of the art of printing eſpecially COn- 


tributed ; firſt invented by Cosren, OF - 
AN. 1430. Harem, and gradually brought to 


perfection by Guttemberg and'Scoeffer : 
a wondrous invention ; and to which under. God 
the revival of religion was ſtill more indebted than 
to any other cauſe whatever. Learning of every 
kind now mads a vaſt progreſs : the oriental lan- 
guages were ſtudied ; antiquities explored ; the 
muſes cultivated ; and all the branches of polite 
literature purſued, with encreaſing ſucceſs and 


eagerneſs. But as this comes not into my plan, 
except as the Church is affected, I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve that the riſing ſe of platoniſts, zealous for the 
honour of their divine maſter as he was called, de- 
bated ſharply with the Ariſtotelians, on the ſuperior 
excellence of their opinions; challenging enquiry 


which of their two ſyſtems of philoſophy moſt cor- 


reſponded with, and had the moſt fayourable in- 


fluence 
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| Avence on Chriſtianity. It muſt be owned that all 

philoſophic mixtures are very unſuitable with the 
ſimplicity of goſpel truth ; but the reveries nd 
myſticiſm of the platonic ſchool were certainly leſs 
1mpious and erroneous, than the atheiſtical tend- 
ency of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy ; yet this con- 
tinued to be the ruling doctrine in the ſchools, and 
gratifying to the ſubtle diſputants, who ſought re- 
putation from the niceties of definitions, and ſophiſ- 
tical intricacies of metaphyſical ideas. Theſe Arif. 
| totelians alſo continued with the fame or rather in- 
creaſing violence their contentions among them- 
| ſelves, as Nominal;fts and Realifts : adding to argu- 
ments, invectives ; and enforcing both, by battles 
and bloodſhed : ſuch controverſies could not but 
be higbly unfriendly to the ſpirit of truth. Indeed 
very little that was worth contending for remained, 
ſo great was the departure in principle and practice, 
and ſuch jealouſy was expreſſed at every idea of re- 
formation, as if he who \preſumed to touch the 
groſſeſt of ſacerdotal abuſes, touched the apple of 
the Church's eye. Yet ſome daring ſpirits would 
| Not keep ſilence : and pleaded boldly the cauſe of 
' _ Chriſt againſt his betrayers, charging the pride, 
avarice, and enormities of Rome and her clergy, as 
_ the fin of Sodom, and ready to bring down the 
Divine vengeance on the head and the members. 
Meantime the offenſive ſchiſm of the papacy en- 


creaſed. The Es to heal it by the depoſition 
| | of 
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of the 7wwo contending pontiffs, and the eleion of 
one head in their room, added only a 7hird to the 
| number; each maintained his ſole ſo- 
AN. 1409. vereignty, and condemned his antago- 
niſts, and all their adherents, to the 
flames of hell forever and ever. The ſcandal this 
occaſioned, added to the furious progreſs of what 
was called hereſy, amidſt theſe confuſions, roufed 
the ſpirit of the Emperor, the Kings of France and 
England, and other princes, to attempt cleanfing 
the Augean ſtable of the abuſes which had become 
intolerable ; and healing the diviſions which dif- 
trated the conſciences of the ſimple and the ſeru- 
pulous ; dubious to which viſible head obedience 
was due, yet too enſlaved by ſuperſtition, habit, 
and the clergy, to caſt them altogether off, and 
ſettle in their ſeveral kingdoms their own eccleſiaſ- 
tical government. Nothing appeared ſo effectual 
for theſe purpoſes as a general council; it was ac- 
cordingly ſummoned at the inſtigation of Sigiſ- 
 mund, by the Pope laſt choſen, John XXII. He 
opened himſelf this aſſembly, at Conſtance, in the 
preſence of the Emperor, at immenſity of biſhops 
and princes, or ambaſſadors from all the/ſtates pro- 
feſſing in the Weſt the Chriſtian name. 
Ax. 1414. As, among the firſt acts of this aſſem- 
bly, the Roman pontiff was decreed ſubject to a 
geueral council, ny proceeded to depoſe John 


XXII. Ip 
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XXII. for his crimes. Giegory XII. ſent in his 
_ reſignation to prevent his depofition ; and Bene- 
di&t XIII. refractory, and refuſing to ſubmit, was 
 folemnly caſt down from his eminence and degrad- 
ed. A fourth Pope was choſen .at the council, 
Martin V. The vanquiſhed popes ſtruggled for a 
while, and at laſt quitted the field to the ſole 
Martin : but when this firſt obje&t was ſecured, 
the more difficult taſk fill remained, the reforma- 
tion of abuſes in the. Pope himſelf and his clergy, 
the continuance of which 'the members of the 
council, with this:pope at-their head, were too in- 
tereſted not to maintain; nor-could endure the idea 
of conſenting to any'material ſuppreſſion of claims, 
which muſt abridge their wealth and power, and 
ſubject their crimes to the cognizance of the civil 
_ governors. The crafty Martin, therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding the hopes he had raiſed before his election, 
contrived to elude every effort of reformation, 
which Gerſon and many other bold ſpeakers earneſt- 
ly preſſed, and which was generally allowed to be 
neceſſary : but the difficulty where to' begin, what 
to amend, where to ſtop, and how 'to prevent the 
heretics from taking occaſion of triumph from the 
confeſſion of abuſes, engaged the Pope to difſolve 
this aſſembly, after three years and a half fitting and 
doing nothing of importance, and to defer the work 
-of reform to another council, to be ſhortly after held 
for this ſalutary purpoſe. - Aw, 1418. : 

os ES - However 
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- However th ey took care not to part without 
making ſome ſevere examples of heretical puniſh- 
ment. In this they were cordially uvited, to ſup- 
preſs the dreaded progreſs of the word of God, and 


the impudent. boldneſs of thoſe who reproached the 


clergy by their lives, and upbrazded them with their 
ignarance, avarice and y1ces. 


John Hufs and Jerome of Prague, men of the 
moſt exemplary piety, highly eminent in Bohemia, 
and diſtinguiſhed members 1m the univerſity of that 
city, had made themſelves bitter enemies among 
the clergy by the ſharpneſs of their rebukes, and 
the fidelity of their remonſtrances. Huſs had eſpe- 
cially envenomed the ſee of Rome by his efforts to 
withdraw the univerſity of Prague from the papal 


juriſdiction of Gregory X19. 28 he had offended - 


the Germans, by maintaining the rights of the 
Bohemians againſt the other principalities, as having 


an equality of power with the Bavarians, Poles, and 


Saxons, who each claimed a ſeparate and equal 
vote, contrary 1o the original eſtabliſhment of the 
univerſity. This diſpute bad been ſharply main- 


tained, and occafioned a vaſt ſeceſſion of profeſſors 


and findents to Leipſic, . where they erected an 
univerſity of their own in oppofition to Huls, and 
the Bohemians ; but a ſtill greater number of ene- 
mes he had made, with the famed Gerſon at their 


head, for his ſtrong meaſures in the univerſity of 


; EN ls Prague, 
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Prague, in ſupport of the Realifts, to which party 


He belonged, againſt the Nommalifts, whoſe chief in 
in the univerfty of Paris, Gerſon was. 


6 All theſe co-operating aid had raiſed ſuch 2 


fame, as rendered it dangerous for Huſs and Je- 
rome to venture among this envenomed hoſt of 
enemies ; nor dared they to tr uſt themſelves, till 
fortified with the moſt ſolemn fafe conduct from 
the Emperor for their journey thither, and peace- 
able return. But the clergy by their intrigues, and 
the bribes diſtributed among the fathers and cour- 

tiers of Sigiſmund, contrived: to have theſe revered 
reformers accuſed and impriſoned, and after forty 
days diſputation, condemned to the flames, i in Op- 


polition to the moſt ſacred engagements. Buſ 


was the firtt victim, and Jeroie followed. The 
clergy had now the opportunity of vengeance, and 


they reſolved not to loſe it; a thouſand crimes 


were charged upon theſe holy men of beretical 
provity ; the real ones for which they ſuffered, were 
the oticnce given to the Pope and clergy, by their 
free and vehement cenſures of their avarice, ſuper- 
itions and tyranny ; and the fearful effects pro- 
duced by their preaching, in alienating the minds 
of multitudes from the Church of Rome, and cir- 
culating the works and opinions of the great Eng- 


| liſh heretic Wickliff, to the danger of the entir. 


© ſubverſion of the very foundation of the Roman 
_ catholic faith and dominion. 


* FR 
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Not ing ſhort of flames could” expiate fuch 
enormous crimes. The noble mattyrs braved all 
their inſults and torments. Huſs obſerved, *< that 
« they were burning a gooſe, (for ſo his-name in 
&© German fignifics) but that God would from his 
« aſhes raiſe up a ſwan, whoſe finging ſhould 
« affright theſe vultures.” The application to Lu- 
| ther was evident. Jerome was ot firſt ſtaggered, 
and induced to make' ſome concefſions, but re- 


covering his fortitude, appeared before his perſecu- 
tors, as Poggius owns, with the face of an angel, 
and a wiſdom and eloquence that none of his ad- 
verfaries could gainſay or reſiſt ; but his condemina- 


tion was decided, and the codon} 'of his cauſe 
- but haſtened his execution. Huſs' was 'burtied 
wu 15, 1415—Jerome VET May 30, 1416, 

- Thefsr men were - diſciples of the Engliſh reformet 
Wicklif eſpouſed his ſentiments, and* circulated 
his works with the greateſt diligence ; - and this was 
the grand argument for their deſtruction. "The 
countil © would gladiy have executed the ſame 


. vengeance on the principal author of hereſy ; ; but 


he had reſted - from his labours in the, grave. His 
bones therefore were the only remains on which 


they could glut their i impotent revenge 3 : theſe were 


ordered to be dug up and burnt,” and the glhes 
thrown i into the Avon. © 
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: . The-adminiſtration of the ſacrament to the laity 
in the bread only, was one of Y wiſe decrees of 
this council, 


The Pope eld gladly have had no more to do 
with councils if he could have avoided it ; but the 
clamours for the promiſed. reformation, and the 
flame which the execution of Huſs and Jerome had 
qccafioned, to the great increaſe of ſych heretics, 
compelled the reluctant pontiff to ſuramon 4 
new council at Pavia, from whence it was ulti- 

F mately removed to Baſil, or Baſle, in 

AN. 1451, Switzerland. But Eugenius, the fuc- 

>, -. mceffor of Martin, alarmed at the yigor- 
ous 5 ſtops with which the cauncil apened, and the 
claims of ſuperiority made by the fathers ; uſed all 
his artifices to ſuſpend its operations. The coun- 

cil reſolutely proceeded to aboliſh ſame of the papal 
impoſitions, annates, expedatives, reſeryations and 
proviſions. This exaſperated the pontiff beyond 
all endurance—a quarrel enſued. The fathers of 
the council ſummoneq the Pope before them ; he 
preſumed to difſolye them, and announce a new 
| council to be held at Ferrara. Eccleſiaſtical thun- 
| ders now roared afreſh : the counct de- 

Ax, 1438. poſed the Pope, and the Pape anathe- 
; _ matiſed the council. Another Pope was 
choſen, a new ſchiſm divided the Papal world, 

Theſe 
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Theſe ſhameful and'/abſurd quarrels, merely about 
pride and power, mark the TG _ of 
ny. 

The (chiſin doing once more healed by abdica- 
tion, the papal claims roſe as high as ever; and 
Pius II. advanced to the pontifical chair, retrated 
ſolemnly all that he had ſaid and written, as Aineas 
Sylvias : than whom in the council of Baſle, there 
had not been a more zealous partiſan for the ſupe- 

riority of councils, and the neceflity of reform. 
" But the tiara no ſooner encircled his brow, than 
his eyes were opened to ſee and lament the herefies 
of the ſimple prelate, and to diſplay the zeal and 
orthodoxy of the ſovereign pontiff, 


The loſs of Crntentinople, and the progreſs of 
the Turks, made the Popes tremble on their throne, 
and they ſtrove to rouſe the ſlumbering zeal of the 
princes of their communion in vain, As vain was 
the attempt to reconcile the divided churches : for 
though Beflarion, made a cardinal, and others were 
gained to the Latin church, the ſturdy body. of 
the Greek prelates diſdained obedience to the Ro- 
man ſee ; ſubmitted rather to the Mahomedan go- 
yernment ; and maintained their church's inde- 
| pendance, 


$ 
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 Ax..1492, Boxers, the laſt who filled the papal 
_ chair in this century, was:a monſter of cruelty and 
wmpiety ; ſticking at nothing to enrich his. baſtard 
family, and fupporting them in all their atrocities. 
If the Church was corrupted - and ' debaſed under 
other pontiffs, under bun 1 became the abomina- 
tion of os. | | | 


The monkiſh orders were funk into | the droge of 


5 rdlencfs and licentiouſneſs. The different mendi- 


cant tribes abuſin g the credulity of the vnlgar, were 
only intent upon exalting their own order, and the 
papal ſupremacy : and all ranks of men, over- 
whelmed with ignorance and ſuperſtition, blindly 
followed their blind leaders. 


The perfecution of herctics raged ; and was the 
moſt unequivocal proof of religion : to kill all who 
reſiſted the Romitſh hierarchy, was among the moſi 
meritorious of ſervices. Thus princes readily aided 
the inquiſitors, and merited titles of diſtinction from 
the ſovereign- pontiffs. New orders till aroſe; but 
| heretics multiplied in ſpite of alt the ſufferings they 
__ endured, and-the freſh army of diſpatants whom 

they had to encounter, Indeed it muſt be con- 
_ fefled the weapons of argument would have been 
_ very feeble and ineffectual, if they had not been 
teconded by the more powerful ſylogiſms of fire 
and 
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' and impriſonment. The learned and ancient John 


de Weflalia thus periſhed in confine- 


AN. 1489. ment ; whilſt the more vehement Je- 


rome Savanarola kindled a flame by bis. 
teſtimony againſt the prevailing abuſes, which 
al his piety, learning, and eloquence could not 
quench; and his body conſumed in the 


an. 1498, fire could only expiate his offences. 
"Theſe bloody orgies, now univerſally 


practiſed, added a deeper gloom of horror to the 

prevailing ſuperſtitions. Yet the truth had taken 
ſo deep an hold en the conſciences of many ; and 
Wickliff*s works had been difleminated with ſuch 


zeal, and read with ſuch avidity, that though the 


inquiſitors ſought them with eagerneſs, and the 


archbiſhop of Prague at one time burnt no leſs than 


two hundred volumes, neither the fear of the in- 
quifitors, nor any other conſideration, deterred his 


followers from propagating his books and his doc- 
trines, which as drawn immediately from the Scrip- 
tures of truth, could not but correſpond in ſub- 
ſtance with thoſe which have been fince receiyedand 
eſtabliſhed in all the Churches of the reformed. 


An. 1420. 'The Bohemians ſubmitted not paſſive- 
ly to the butchery of their apoſtolic chiefs, refolved 
| to have teachers of their faith, who were like their 
martyred Huſs and Jerome, and to enjoy the ordi- 
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uance of the Lord's SUPPer according to its primt- 
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tive inſtitution. - Many of them retired to a ſteep 
mountain, which they called Tabor, and in deſpite 
of popes and councils, communicated together both 
in bread-and wine. Their church increaſing by 
freſh acceſfions ; under the - famous Zuka, blind, 
but wiſe as intrepid, they defied their enemies, and 
aſſerted their liberty to worſhip God according to 
their conſciences. A bloody war was raiſed againſt 
them, and after dreadful carnage on both fides, 
they maintained their ground againſt all therr ene- 
mies. Unhappily they divided. among themſelves 
into two parties; and the crafty Sylvius contrived 
to detach the Calixtines from the "Taborites, by 
granting them the uſe of the cup in the com- 
munion. The Calixtines indeed were very mode- 
rate in their demands, whilſt the others inſiſted 
upon entire reform of the ſubfiſting abuſes ; the 
demolition of the ſacerdotal tyranny ; and the re- 
duction of the eccleſtaſtical order to its primitive 
ſimplicity. Jacobellus, an affetionate diſciple of 
Huſs, was at the head of the Calixtines : Martin 
Loquis, a Moravian, eminent among the Taborites. | 
 Soine miſtakes and abuſes among them, time and 
experience corrected. Theſe laſt began to bear the 
name of Bohenuan brethren. They were numbered. 
_ among the Beghards ; and united with Luther and 
his aflociates at the reformation. I apprehend the 
Moravian brethren in Germany and England, are 
a ſcion from this ſtock, and if the ancients at all 
” reſembled. 
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reſembled the moderns, they were the excellent of 
the earth. 


The /choolmen and commentators produced no= 
thing worth remembering. Their jargon tended 
rather to confound the underftanding than to con< 
vey information : a kind of literary inanity. The 
myſtic drvines, with ſome mixture of fancy and alle- 
gory, ſpoke a language much more intelligible, and 
which reached the tonſcience. The well-known 
book attributed to Thomas a Kempis, received 
high commendations from Luther, and deſervedly, 
though whether he, or one Gerſen, a Frenchman, 
were the real author, hath been matter of diſpute. 


EE I ONE 9 WERE 2p IL yo 5 __ 


Huſs, and Sayanarola, have left works that ſpeak 
the hearts of the writers ; but they have been ſuc- 
ceeded by men ſo much advanced in ſpiritual 
wiſdom and knowledge, that little attention hath 
been paid to them, or indeed to any of the writers 
before Luther. 'The Church in general continued 
n great ſpiritual darkneſs; ſunk in ſuperſtition; 
the people, dupes of ſacerdotal jugglers ; ready to 
receive the deſpotic iandates of popes ; and to 
believe all the abſurdities of fraud, and Iying 
miracles, inculcated by prieſtly craft. And of all 
_ crimes, the moſt dangerous, was the attempt to 
emancipate the ſouls of men from this yoke of 
bondage. | 
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CHAP. III. 


| ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH, HERESIES, 
SCHISMS, RITES, AND CEREMONIES. | 


_ F(EHE government of the Church was generally 
- now admitted to be under one viſible head. 
And the Roman pontiff made it his undeviating 
deſign to ſubje to the holy ſee, all perſons, civil 
as well as ecclefiaſtical, endeavouring to inculcate 
this maxim, that all lawful power upon carth was 
derived from Chriſt, through his vicegerent, the 
head of the Romiſh Church. But as we have 
ſeen, to this the temporal ſovereigns greatly de- 
murred, and the prelatical order was much diſpoſed 
to raiſe a barricr againſt deſpotiſm, by exalting a 
_ general council, above the Pope, as well as al! 
others. "This was a ſharp bone of contention, and 
is not yet ſettled in the popith creed. But it was 
generally admitted, as one of the herefies to be pu- 
niſhed with fire, that the Church of Chriſt could 
ſubſiſt, (as many then zealouſly maintained) with- 
out a viſible head at all; ſufficiently eſtabliſhed 
under the fpiritual and inviſible guidance of the 
great Shepherd and Biſhop of ſouls. Theſe revoi- 
ters from the juriſdiction of Rome; were purſued 

by 
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by. all the arms of ſophiſtry, and the ſchools; the 

zeal of the mendicants, and the whole body of the 

clergy; ſupported by the ſecular arm of the princes, 
| and the malignity and craft of inquiſitors. Yet 

their numbers were not diminiſhed by their ſuffer- 

ings. They continued to ſpread through every 

part of Chriſtendom ; and nothing contributed 

more to this, than the obſtinate determination of 
all the eccleſiaſtics in power to maintain inviolably 

| their claims, as if they were all of divine autho- 

rity; and the more contrary they were to every 

holy and heavenly diſpoſition, and the more they 

favoured their tyranny and their covetouſneſs, the 

more tenacious they were of them. Nay, where 
the abuſe was even incapable of vindication, it was 
ſtill to be maintained, leaſt the heretics ſhould 
irumph, Thus the matter became deſperate, and 
drove neceſſarily to the great revolt, which was 


promunn 8: 


The Greeks and Latins contended fierce as ever. 
The attempts to {ubjugate the one to the other, 
awakened jealouſy, and envenomed reſentment. 
The Eaſt laid all its miferies to the inſenfibility of 
their brethren, in not flying to their aſliftance ; 


and complained that, whilit the Roman pontitts | 
were graſping at ſupremacy, Conſtantinople was 


loſt, 
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The Franciſcans and Dominicans ſtill viewed 
each other with the eye of rivals. And whether 
the blood of Chriſt, ſhed on the croſs, was a part of 
his divine nature, and to be worſhipped, occaſioned 
a new and bitter controverſy, which the Pope 
found it ſo difficult to decide, that he could only 
enjoin ſilence on the noiſy diſputants, and bid 
them wait his infallible decifion on the ſubjeR; 
which was never intended to be given. 


The multitude of herctics afforded abundant 
labour for the inquiſitors. The Frazricelh, a branch 
of the ſect of /piritual Praneiſcans, gave them much 
employment. The Waldenſes, through many Eu- 
| fopean provinces, were carefully hunted up, and 
puniſhed, and ſuppreſſed, wherever their meetings 
. wete diſcovered. The Brethren of the free Spirit 
wandered about Germany, and many things are 
reported of them impure, and highly fanatical ; 
whether true or falſc, it is hard to determine. The 
White Brethren, ſo called from their dreſs, paraded 
with a croſs at their head. The leader-of this ſect 
is ſaid to have been a Scotchman, probably one of 
the Wickliffites; and they went in proceſſion trom 
city to city in immenſe multitudes, praying and 
ſinging, and were received with much reverence 
and hoſpitality. In Italy, the Pope contrived to | 
ſeize their head, who was brought to Rome, and 

burnt 
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burnt as a heretic, and thoſe who followed him. 
_ diſperſed. In various places, eſpecially 
AN. 1411. at Bruſflels, fimilar affociations were 
formed, by thoſe who called themſelves 
men of underflanding. Whatever were their errors, 
we are ſure the part moſt exceptionable to the in- 
quiſitors, will have our approbation, rather than 
cenſure, viz. © That Chriſt alone merited eternal 
« life for us, by his obedience to death, even the 
« death of the croſs, and not man by his own 
& doings or duties.” *© That Chriſt alone can ab- 
* ſolve a ſinner, and not the prieſt.” And, © that 
* penance could never procure ſalvation.” 


The Flagellantes, or F7yppers, alſo continued - 
to diſturb the peace, and provoke inquiſitorial 
animadverſion ; and not a few of them were caſt 
into the fire. Such inbumanity was called zeal 
for the Church : and to delay accufing or pu- 


_ niſhing heretics, brought a ſuſpicion of ortho- 
 doxy. 


The Church, loaded with ceremonies, needed 
the pruning hook ; but every Pope exerciſed his 
1nvention to add ſomething to the number, in or- _ 
_ der to diſtinguiſh his pontificate. The 

AN, 456. transfiguration—the grant of indul- 
" $ren, for FIOY the feſtroal of the 


immaculate 


\ 
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AN; 1476. immaculate conception—with a number 
. of new forms of prayers in honour of 
that. good woman, already ſufficiently bedizened, 
enlarged the popiſh ritual. Indeed, the whole of 
religious worthip was: become a ſolemn mockery 
of trifling poſtures, vain repetitions, and a pa- 
geantry of dreſs, and ceremony. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV; 
ON THE TRUE SPIRITUAL CHURCH OP CHRIST. 


S we advance nearer to the dawn of the Re- 
formation, the abuſes ſo atrocious of the 
talſe Church, begin to force themſelves more and 
more on obſervation. And though they were more 
eatily diſcovered than amended, yet the evidence 
of their ſubſiſtence, and the means employed to 
ſuppreſs complairit, though it ſmothered the fire 
of diſcontent, only prepared for a more terrible 
exploſion. "The flames with which the pretended 
heretics were encircled, caſt a luminous glory 
around the dying martyrs, and rendered their 
words and examples more deeply imprefſed on 
thoſe who beheld their faith and patience, and 
| ſhaddered with horror at their bloody executioners, 
IE and the clergy, the inftigators of the 
AN. 1410. perſecution. The good Lord Cobham, 
a chef among the Wicklifites, was 
| hanged and burnt without Temple Bar, having 
been delivered over to the ſecular arm. His ſuf- 
ferings. contributed to quicken the zeal of the 
timid, .and to rouſe to imitation of ſuch exalted 
virtue, In England, repeated acts of parhament 
: reſpecting 
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reſpeCting the followers of Wickliff; the councils 
. of archbiſhops and biſhops, in cenſuring his tenets, 
and thoſe that maintained them, demonſtrated the 
number of thoſe who openly embraced and de- 
fended them ; and the immenſity of tracts diſſe. 
minated by Wickliff, as well as the tranſlation of 
the Scriptures, which the art of printing tended 
more eafily to multiply, notwithſtanding all the 
£opies that were burnt by the inquiſitors, ſpread 
mightily the truth as it is in Jeſus, and opened up 
the ſores of the leprous Church, which ſtunk, and 
were corrupt, through the fooliſhneſs, luxury, 
pride, and avarice, of the head and the members, 

Many of the great men in England highly ap- 
_ proved the zealous reformer ; among theſe was 
the Duke of Lancaſter, and the Queen Ann of 
Luxembourg : and our firſt pocts alſo, Gower and 
Chaucer, are faid to have becn his diſciples. The 
parliament 3tfelt remonſtrated . againſt the papal 
plunder, and the King, Henry VII. reſolutely et 
_ Himſelf to reſift the uſurpations of Rome ; ſhocked, 
on examination, to find his kingdom caten up by 
foreign locuſts, intruded into all eccleſiaſiic bene- 
fices, by popiſh re/ervations. But the dread of the 
anathemas of the holy ſee held ſtill the conſci- 
ences of men in thraldom. A few, and hut a 
few, emancipated their minds from theſe vain 
terrors. 


Blefled 
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 Blefled be God ! Theſe happy commencements. 
in England reſted not there. The works of Wick- | 


| liffcrofled the ſeas, and were eagerly read and- cir- 
culated on the Continent. 'The famous Huſs and 
Jerome of Prague, fell, as we have ſeen, martyrs 
for the truth : but multitudes in Bohemia ſteadily 
adhered to their teachers. By force, or cajoleries, 
both Calixtines and Taborites were at laſt appeaſ- 
ed; they were indulged in ſome of their deſires, 
reſpecting the communion in both kinds ; and led 


to hope for more. 'The books, however, of their. 


faithful paſtors ſtill circulated among them ; and, 


reduced as they were, to an apparent external con- 


formity, the ſpirit of the Church rulers, and the 
doctrines which they inculcated, were utterly dif- 
ferent from what the Bohemian brethren had em- 
braced ; and they were prepared to ſeize the firſt 
moment of emancipation from eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny. 


The vallies of Piedmont contained a hidden 


treaſure, which all the inquifition had not been. 


able to diſcover or ta rob. And the doctrines 


taught by theſe witneſſes for the truth, which had 


ſpread through the South of France, were ſuch as 
could not but produce the ſame divine effects, 
| wherever they are embraced in the light, and in 
the love of them. It would lead me too far to en- 


ter upon all the charges brought againſt Wiekliff, 
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Huſs, and their fellows ; but a few of them wil! 
mark ſtrongly the ſpirit of the men, and of their 
diſciples. We plead for no faultleſs monſters, they 
were like ourſelves, compaſlſed with infirmity ; but 
their hearts cleaved fteadfaftly to the- Lord, and 


under a great fight of afflictions they fainted not, 


but reſiſted unto blood. | 


The enormities of the popiſh Irerarchy, againſt 
which they teſtified, were the great object of the 
rifing witneſſes, and the cauſe of the inveteracy of 
their enemies againſt them : but he doctrines of 
free grace, held by the reformers, were no leſs ab- 
horred by the ignorant and ſelf-righteous. Mar- 

fins of Padua, had long before ftrong- 
AN. 1328. Iy maintained, that believers are juitt- 
ficd by grace alone, and that human 
works never were the efficient caufe of ſalvation. 
Wickhlift was charged with. teaching, ** That thc 
«© Church conſiſted only of the clect—That thoie, 


'* like Paul belong to it, who are the predcitincd 


* and choſen veſſels, eyen before their converiion 
** —That no reprobate is found in it—That the 
* true members never fail finally, though tor a 
© time they may be tempted and turned afide—- 


.< That the Euchariſt is not the real body of Chritt, 


* but the /ign. of it—That Rome hath no more 


* right to juriſdiction than any other church—- 
_ * That the goſpel alone was ſufficient to dire thc 


__ « Chriſtian's 
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« Chriſtian's faith arid conduct==That all prelati- 
« cal impriſonment was anti-chriſtian tyranny— 
« and, that in the condudt of his foul, every man had 
« 4 right to judge for himſelf.” 


The articles of accuſation againſt Huſs were in 
exact correſpondence with theſe, as may be ſeen 
in Toplady's Hiforic Proof. He held alfo, that 
there was no neceſſity for a viſible head of the 
Church to govern it, nor the leaſt colour for it in 
Scripture—and ſaid, he wiſhed his ſpirit with the 
happy ſoul of Wickhliff. | 


The letter of Poggius, the Pope's ſecretary, to 
Aretin, on the defence and condemnation of Je- 
tome, is one of the nobleſt teſtimonies which truth 
ever extorted from an adverſary. Yet, innocence 
is a weak defence, and truth a fceble protection, 
when ſpiritaal wickedneſs in high places tramples 


upon the humble. But there is a God that judgeth 


the earth. Their diſciples continued a faithful 
band, and under the name of 'Taborites, having 
boldly reſiſted their 'perſecutors, ſometimes reta- 
liated upon them the cruelties which they had ſuf- 
tered. They aftcrwards ſettled down into a more 
_ peaceable ſtate, and put on a gentler ſpirit. Hav- 
ing new-modelled their Church into a more evan- 


gelical ſyſtem, they were denominated Bohemian 
£2 
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Brethren; and from them the Moravian Brethren 
of the preſent day derive their ſucceſſion. 


A living Church ſubſiſted, which neither the 
craft nor violence of men was permitted to deſtroy ; 
in ſo many lands was the knowledge of truth dif. 
faſed, that though deſpiſed by the inſolent, and 
trampled upon by the proud, it had taken ſuch 
faſt root, as never to be eradicated : and waited 


'_ only the moment of oppor tuuity, to burſt forth and 


bloflom as the roſe. 


- Thus cloſed the hh century, with ſuperſit- 
tion triumphant ; power in the hands of oppreſlors; 


abuſes grown inveterate by long ages of preſcrip- 
_ tion; the clergy corrupt beyond conception ; iy- 


norance maintained with ſacred jealouſy among the 
people; and learning itſelf hardly daring to pry 
into the myſteries of iniquity eſtabliſhed by Jaw 
and cuſtom. A feeble band, diſperſed and il- 


 trefled, yet ſtruggled for life, and preſerved only 


by a divine and gracious Providence, ſlll kept 
alive the vital ſpark. "The fire long ſmothered, was 
now however ready to burſt out into a flame, and, 


deſtined we truſt to conſume the wood and bay 


_ and ſtubble of ſuperſtition, will continue to {hive 
brighter and ſtronger unto the perfect day. 


PERIOD 


CENTURY XVI. 
wn—nennen ED Of) 3 © © numermerrermnnm 
THE HAPPY REVIVAL OF 

EVANGELICAL RELIGION, H 
* FROM THE | 
G 
REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT DAT. } 
wo, 
> ul 
1 
M 
q 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE natural diviſion of theſe Volumes would 


have been into the ſeveral Periods of the Riſe, De- | 


cline, and Revival of Chriſtianity : but as the laft 
period approaching nearer our own times affords the 


greateſt plenty of materials and the moſt mtereſfting, it 


was not praficable to compreſs it, with any ſatisfafory 
information, into leſs compaſs. And the Second Period 


of the Decline of Goſpel Truth in the dark ages being 
leſs engaging and enter tajning, it could be compriſed in 


a ſmaller ſpace, and afford a part of this Second 
Volume for the introdudion of a portion of the Third 
Period, containing the commencement of that happy 
change, when Truth, triumphant over Error and Su- 
perftition, began to lift up its banners, and ſpread its 


conqueſts through the profeſſionally Chriſtian world. 
May its progreſs be every day more viſible, and its 


triumphs finally complete, 
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PERIOD Il. 
CENTURY RVL 


| crap. I. 


ON THE OUTWARD CHURCH. 


\ FTER toiling through a long diſmal night 


of papal darkneſs, and regions of the ſhadow | 
of death, a beam of goſpel day, as the morning 


ſpread upon the mountains, revives the moting 
mp 


An. 1503—1516. The ſavage Bore1a, the mad 


warrior, JuLivs, and the Epicurean Leo, fat in 


ſucceſſion enthroned amidit all their inſolence and 
abuſes ; and trampling on the proſtrate world, de- 


fied their enemies, deſpiſed their impotence, and 


gloried in the ſtability of an empire confirmed by 
ages of ſuperſtition, and ſtrengthened by legions 
of monks and clergy, whoſe terrors oyerawed the 
conſciences of mankind. 


% 


Not that the world was quite inſenſible of the 


complained 
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complained of the encroachments of pontifical am- 
bition ; numerous writers attacked the flagrant 
abuſes of the Church ; ſometimes with the ſtrong 
arms of reaſoning, and ſometimes with the keen 
ſhafts of ridicule, for which the follies of monkery 
furniſhed an ample ſcope. Not a nation but ut- 
tered its groans ander the papal exactions, impove- 
riſhed to ſupply the rapine, the Iaxury, and the 
ambitious projects of the Roman prelates. Unmoved 
and tranquil, the omnipotent pontifis looked down 
from their high and lofty throne on the ſuppliant 
herd, treated their murmurs with diſdain, and their 
requeſts for reformation with inattention : ſuffici- 
ently armed to puniſh the refractory, and having 
every engine of preferment and wealth, to gain the 
mercenary, to filence the troubleſome, and to in- 
creaſe the number of their zealous partiſans. Ca- 
non law, long preſcription, and the reverence con- 
ſecrated by the character aſſumed and uniyerſally 
admitted, of being Chri/?'s vicegerent upon earth, 
ſurrounded the papacy with an apparently impene- 
trable barrier. 'The mighty pontiffs ſat ſecure mn 
| the exerciſe of unlimited power, and knew, that 
whatever redreſs was ſought, muſt come through 
their own hands, be courted as a favour, and 
granted. under ſuch conditions as they were pleaſed 
to dictate. 


A feeble 


' 
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A feeble attempt to form a general council: at 
Piſa, by Lewis of France, and Maximilian the Em- 
peror, only tended to ſhew the weakneſs of oppo- 
ſition, and the impotence of all efforts to reform, 
'The Pope, in the moſt inſulting manner annulled 
their decrecs, and diſlolved their afſembly ; treat- 
ing them with equal contempt and arrogance. 


Leo X. a man of letters, and a man of pleaſure, 
_. who ſucceeded the imperious Julius, and preſided 


at the Latcran council, which his predeceſlor had 
_ aſſembled, not only took care, that not a hair of 
abuſe ſhould be touched, but prevailed on Francis 


the Firſt to ſacrifice the Gallican liberties, by ſub-. 


fiitating in place- of the pragmatic ſandion, a new 
agreement, called he Concordate, abhorred alike by 


the French people and clergy. So ſupreme was 


the papa] dominion over that nation, which had 
moſt ſtoutly reſiſted its uſurpations. 


The amazing codlanlity, luxury, and magni- 
ficence of Leo, began however to exbauſt the 
Church's coffers ; and as money muſt be procured 


to ſupply his extravagances, the never-failing re-. 


ſource of indulgences was recurred to, as the moſt 


effetual means of levying a tribute upon the. 


whole Chriſtian world, under the ſpecious guiſe of 
conferring the moſt important ſpiritual benefits. 


The 
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The profligate examples of ſo many vicegerents 
of Chriſt, could not but have the direſt effects on 
the clergy, whom they ſupported in their abuſes, 
and were reciprocally ſupported by them. An in- 
credible diflolution of manners followed the loſs of 
all divine principle. Leo X. himſelf appears to be 
an infidel, if not an atheiſt, to which his learning 
did not a little contribute. When the heart is 
enflaved by corruption, the more ingenious and 
ſcientific a man is, the readier will he be to find 
arguments to quiet his conſcience, and to ſooth it 
in the purſuits which he reſolves not to abandon. 
His facerdotal legions were not unfaithful followers 
of their leader ; and as the Church and Monaſ- 
| teries wallowed in wealth, they failed not to uſe 
their affluence in procuring for themſelves every 
gratification ; whilſt the beſt informed could not 
but laugh at the ſuperſtitious piety which had fur- 
niſhed them with the means- of indulgence, and 
enjoy the deluſion of the Chriſtian world. 


| As every preferment at Rome was venal, the 
rich, the licentious, and the profligate, would na- | 
turally be the firſt purchaſers ; ; and the higheſt ot- 
fices devolved upon the baſeſt, ane moſt un- 
varldy:; is 


The immenſity of the mendicant tribes grew 


into a burden, which the Chriftian world aol 
| with 
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with difficulty ſupport ; and, as every art and de- 
vice were practiſed to procure veneration for their 
ſeveral orders, and to fleece the public more abun- 
dantly, the moſt ſcandalous deceptions were em- 
ployed,- and the grofleſt frauds attempted, to im- 
poſe on the credulity of mankind. Sometimes 
they were detected and puniſhed, as in the caſe of 
the infamous Dominican, Jetzer : but oftener the 
trick ſucceeded, and the fooliſh people cried, © 4 
© MIRACLE.” 


As the Dominicans and Franciſcans had chiefly 
uſurped dominion in the ſchools and univerſities, 
theological knowledge was ſunk into quotations 
from the fathers, or diſputes about points of the 


mot trivial import, delivered in all the jargon of 


ſcholaſtic philoſophy, And though ſcience revived 
in a number of literati, ſuch as Eraſmus, Agrippa, 
and vthers, who, renouncing the ſubtleties of Ariſ- 
totle and Plato, with the barren erudition of the 
_ GialeQiics, read and thought for themſelves ; yet, 
the current of education {till lowed through theſe 


polluted channels, and left the miſerable pupils 


groping for the wall as blind ; burdening their 
memories with terms, definitions, and diſtinctions, 
which communicated nothing of real knowledge, 
but abundance of conceit and diſpute. 
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The miniſtry of the pure word of God was no 


longer to be found. The very ſemblance of it 
would have been branded as hereſy : all pulpits | 


were occupied with panegyrics on the ſaints ; the 
tranſcendent glories and power of the Virgin ; the 
efficacy of relics for the expulſion of demons from 
the poſſefied ; and the cure of all diſeaſes of body 


and mind : the virtues of thoſe of the neighbour- 


ing church or convent, were ſure to be peculiarly 


infiſted upon. The fire of purgatory afforded an 
 inexhauſtible fund of the terrific ; and the ſafety 


of indulgences was diſplayed in the moſt moving 
ſtrains of plaintive eloquence : whilſt good works 


were enforced with "all their meritorious efficacy, 


and the building a church, or a convent, or ſome 


rich endowment of them, cancelled every crime, 


and infallibly ſecured ſalvation. But, above all, the 


honour of the clergy, the ſanctity of the Church, 


her unity, and viſibility in one head, and unlimited 
ſubmiſſion to his decrees : /his was taught as the 
perfection of Chriſtian excellence ; as 1t was the 
depth of heretical pravity, and ſure to be followed 
with the deſtruction of body and ſout in hell, to 
doubt of one of the dogmas of Rome, or to with- 
draw a tittle of obedience from the holy ſee and 
its pontiffs, 


The miſerable people bound in chains of igno- 


rance and ſuperſtition, ſubmitted to be prieſt-rid- 


den 
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- 


Jen with the moſt exemplary patience. And whilſt 
they were amuſed with the rarce ſhow of the maſs, 
and proceſſions, and myſteries, gloried in the purity 


of the Catholic faith, and were led to entertain 


with ſacred horror'the idea of any alteration in the 
Church. The clergy foſtered with all their art, an 
ignorance ſo fayourable to their empire, and carc- 
fully -watched over every attempt to enlighten the 
minds of the people with goſpel truth, or to cor- 
re& their manners by divine principles. The more 
_ profligate they were, the more they needed abſo- 
lution, and muſt recur to their ghoſtly guides for 
peace and pardon. Thus the Church reaped the 
richeſt harveſt from the purchaſe of her indul- 
gences, as the univerſal immorality of mankind 


made them more neceflary for the various culprits. 


But as the darkeſt moment of the night pre- 


cedes the dawn of day, when the Church appear- 


ed in the moſt deſperate ſituation, her deliverance 


was approaching from this worſe than Babyloniſh 


captivity. We have ſeen, during the preceding ages, 
here and there a ſpark ſtruck from the Scriptures 
of truth, that gave a momentary gleam. . And 
though the inquiſition, with all its terrors, and the 


ſiaviſh fubmiſiion of the monarchs of Chriſtendom, 


temed to uphold the pillars of the Roman ſee with 
Atlantean ſhoulders, the utter rottenneſs of the 


foundation awaited only a bold and reſolute hand ' 


to 
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to make the mighty fabric totter. Indeed, the 
filent and unnoticed diſpenſations of God had been | 
preparing for the event, however to human view 
unexpected and judged impoſſible. A variety of 


- attempts at reformation had been made; and 


though generally ſuppreſſed, the ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion remained. Wickliffites, Albigenſes, and all 


the perſecuted, bid their heads from the thunders, 


which they were unable to refiſt ; but they waited 
the auſpicious moment, and only fought for the 


| Intrepid leader, and the opportunity to burſt their 
| bonds aſunder. The glaringneſs of the abuſes was 


ſecretly deplored by multitudes, who, without any 
purpoſe of change in the eccleſiaſtical government, 


fighed for ſalutary reform. The diffuſion of know- 


ledge, through the art of printing, removed the 
veil which had been ſpread over all people. The 


Scriptures themſelves were not ſo inacceſſible as 


before, and many dared to read and think for 
themſelves. 'The governors of the world, with- 


. out any intention of ſeparating themſelves from the 


unity of the Church, were not at all indiſpoſed to 
hear of plans of reformation, which might prevent 
their kingdoms from becoming the prey of the 
Roman pontitfs and their legates ; and therefore 
were in no haſte to ſuppreſs the zeal of thoſe re- 
forming preachers, whom they ſuppoſed themſelves | 
always able to controul : whilſt the pride and ſe- 
__ of the papal throne too much deſpiſed the 

meanneſs 
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meanneſs of its 'opponents, and the feebleneſs of. 


their reſources. 


AN. 1513, Such was the ſtate of Chriſtendom, 
' when the increaſing wants and rapaciouſneſs of the 
Roman ſee made it neceflary to attempt repleniſh- 
ing her coffers; and freſh orders were ifſued to the 
legates every. where, to find the beſt qualified in- 
ſtraments, to preach and diſpenſe the rich indulg- 
ences, which Leo X., in his great manificence, was 
diſpoſed to grant to all Chriſtian people, who had 
money to purchaſe them, for all fins, paſt, preſent, 
and to come. All the mendicant monks were in- 
vited to undertake this lacrative commiſſion; and 


the Dominicans engaged in it with peculiar zeal 


and activity. As the legates were only careful 
about the end, how to get the moſt money ; and 
little ſcrupulous about the- means, provided they 
led to this objec, they ſelected for this ſervice in- 
ſtruments the beſt calculated to impoſe upon the 
credulity of the vulgar : men of popular talents, 
unbluſhing eflrontery, and perfect devotedneſs to 
the Romitſh ſee. Among theſe the Archbiſhop of 
Mentz found the famous monk, John | Tetzel : 
whoſe craft equalling his impudence, he undertook 
the taſk with wondrous alacrity and ſucceſs, and 
exalted the yalue of the favours which he was diſper- 
fing with an eloquence, and exaggerated commen- 
dations of the efficacy of his indulgences, that coutd 
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not but produce among the ſuperſtitious multitude 
innumerable cuſtomers. He blazoned the virtues 
of the ſaints in colours of the moſt tranſcendent 
glory ; vaunted the rich treaſures of merit, now 
opening from the Church's repoſitory ; of which 
the keys were to x1 entruſted. He could exceed 
all wants; ſupply all deficiencies; and cancel all 
crimes. He boaſted his ability to fave even the | 


raviſher of the bleſſed Virgin herſelf; and affirmed, 


that ns, John Tetzel, had reſcued more ſouls from 
hell and purgatory, by theſe compleat noſtrums of 


 indulgences, than ever St. Peter himſelf had con« 
| verted to Chriſtianity by his preaching. The 


gaping crowd heard with wonder this matchleſs 
knight of the golden key, and ſent up their money 
to the ſtage, to purchaſe with avidity theſe precious 
packets of eccleſiaſtical panaceas, which were to ſet 
their conſciences at reft forever. 


An inconfiderable monk at Wittemberg heard 


with indignation theſe hyperbolical pretenfions. | 


He belonged to the Auguſtin order, and for his 
learning and talents had been raiſed to the pro- 


feſforſhip of divinity, in the academy of that city, 


by Frederic, .Elector of Saxony. MaxTix LUTHER, 
a name forever to be revered by every real Chriſttan, 
reſolved to check this impudent mountebank in his 
career; and not to ſuffer him in the city, where /z 
held the divinity chair, to propagate blaſphemics, ic 
_ oppoſite 
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oppolite to all-revealed truth, without rebuke. He 


therefore challenged him in ninety-five propofi-. 


tions, to defend himſelf and his pontifical. em- 
ployers, whom Luther dared to cenſure as accom- 
plices, for ſuffering ſuch impoſtures, and counte- 


nancing ſuch abominable frauds and impoſitions on- 


the people. An. 1517. 


Thus was the gauntlet thrown down, and the 
firſt blow ſtruck of that battle, which hath con- 


tinued to rage ever ſince, and, after ſo many turns 


and changes, appears ready to be decided in the. 
final ſubverſion of papal tyranny, reduced now that: 


[ am writing to the duſt of contempt, and ap- 
proaching, I hope, its utter extinction. 


Never was a man more formed for the conteſt in 
which he was engaged with the ſee of Rome, than 
this brave Saxon. His faculties were fingularly 
great ; his memory prodigious ; his mind fraught 
with the richeſt ſtores of ancient wiſdom and litera- 
ture, to which he had addicted himſelf; but above 
all he was deeply read in the oracles of God, and 
converſant with the beſt of the fathers and their 


vritmgs, particularly St. Auguſtin, . the patron of 


his order. His natural temper was ſtrong and 


Iraſcible; his -courage invincible ; his eloquence” 


powerful as his voice ; and darting the lightnings 
of bis arguments on his confounded opponents. 
Aa? No 
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No dangers intimidated him ; no difficulties, trials 
or emergencies deprived him of ſelf-poſſefion ; in 
perſeverance unſhaken, in Jabours indefatigable, 


Rome knew not the Hercules in the cradle, that 


was ready to ſtranglte her ſnakes, and at. firſt de. 
ſpiſed ſuch impotent efforts. Nor did he himſelf 


know his own ſtrength, or ſuſpe& or intend the 
conſequences, which would reſult from this ſmal! 


commencement. But if God will work, none 
can tet it ; and any infirument 1s ſufficient, though 
it were but thc jJaw-bone of an afs, when the Spirit 
of the Lord comes upon the appointed Sampſon. 
Yet, though God works according to the counſels 
of his own will, we ſee how wonderfully he provides 
and qualifics the proper ſubjects for their peculiar 
ſervices; and albcit, the ſucccſs 1s wholly from 
himſelf, we cannot but admire the inſtruments be 
employs. 


Malignity and hatred of goſpel trath, have not 


only ſuggeſted to popiſh adverſaries, but to more 


reſpected proteftant, though infidel hiſtorians, that 


' Luther, in his oppoſition to Tetzel, was animated 
not by zeal for truth, but mean envy for the glory .. 


of his order, neglected by a preference of the Do- 
minicans. Even admitting the charge, the prov!- 
dence of God in over-ruling human evil for pur- 
poſes of his own glory, would not be the lefs adora- 


have 
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/ 


have been founded ; nor did Luther's moſt en- 
venomed enemies dare reproach him in that day, 
with this degrading ſuggeſtion. 


Indeed the matter admitted of an caſy tempera- 
ment, had it been merely a diſpute kindled by am- 
bition, between individuals, or their orders. Leo 
might have healed the breach by the ſlighteſt con- 
cefſions or modification ; far Luther ditputcd not 
_ the power of the ponuitk to abfolve from all church 
punithments ; and only urzed that final falvation 
was attainable by the merits of Chriſt alone, and 
the penance performed by the eoffeniter : fo Jark at 
firſt were his own views of acceptance with God ; 
but the matter was of the Lord, and therefore not 
lightly to be healed. The inſolent ſecurity of the 
pontilf led him to neglect the extinguiſhing of the 
firſt ſpark ; and when di ſpate had blown that ſpark 
into a flame, all the deluge of waters from the 
mouth of the dragon became unable to quench the 
conflagration, | 


This was the age of diſpute and violence. The 
propoſitions maintained at Witt :emberg, not only 
offended Tetzel, but his order, and all the furious 
partiſans of Rome. A hoſt raſhed into the baitle 
to bear down the deſpiſed monk of Saxony, with 
their eloquence, their arguments, and church au- 
thority. Prierio, Hoogſtraat, Eckins, zealous Ro- 
Lay * manitts, 
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_ maniſts, with many others, diſplayed their zeal for 
the' Catholic faith, and their abhorrence of its im- 
pugner : whom they humbly prayed the Pope to 
_ commit to the flames, and filence his blafphemies 
againſt authority. But Luther was neither a man 
to be intimidated by threatening, or to be borne 
down by the violence of theſe envenomed diſpu- 
| tants. He hurled back upon them the thunders 
they darted at him ; refuted their arguments, and 
treated their perſons with ſovereign contempt, 
Yet to the Pope he held the moſt reſpectful Jan- 
guage, as a dutiful ſon, and as advancing nothing. 
which he would not retract the moment he was 
convinced of its contraricty to the Catholic faith. 


Whether the Pope thought this one of the 
many nonſenſical quarrels which would die away 
of themſelves as others had done before ; or that it 
was beneath his dignity to pay attention to ſo in- 
confiderable an individual ; no reply was made to 
Luther's letters ; and Leo was on] y rouſed from his 
ſecurity, by the information received from the Em- 
_ peror Maximilian, that all Germany was in a flame; 
and that ſomething muſt be done to ſuppreſs it 
without delay. 


Teazed with theſe remonſtrances, the indignant 
pontiff quited the couch of indolence, to order to 


his preſence the impertinent reformer. But Luther, 
| who 
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who knew the court of Rome too well to truſt 
himſelf in her clutches, prevailed on the EleQtor of 
Saxony, Who favoured him and his opinions, to 
apply to the Pope for the deciſion of the-cauſe in 
Germany, befare the proper tribunal, where it had 
originated. Leo, unwilling to offend a man of 
whoſe influence he might ſtand in need, conſented 
to refer the matter to his legate CargTan, at Augſ- 
burg, than whom he could not have choſen a more 
improper umpire; a Dominican; the declared friend 
of Tetzel; and the enemy of Luther. Before him 
however the intrepid monk pleaded his cauſe, and, 
- a5 Might be expected, inſtead of being heard with 
_ eandour, and gnſwered with temper, 
AN. 1518. the icgate, with the tone of inſolent au- 
thority, commanded him to abjure his 
opinions as erroneous, and ſubmit humbly to the 
penance that ſRould be enjoined. him by the holy 
lee... I Rs R504 | i 


The high ſpirit of the reformer was not at. all dif- | 
-poſed to ſubmit to tuch arrogant dictates ;.and con- 
vinced how fruitleſs. it was to reaſon; and how 
dangerous to. reſiſt, he filently. decamped from 
Augſburg, and took refuge. in Saxony ; lodging his 
appeal with Leo, when he ſhould be better inform- 
ed of the merits of the controveriy, 


Me, a 
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To filence this vexatious diſpute, Leo iflued his 
decree commanding univerſal ſubmiſſion to the au- 
thority of Rome, as capable alike of deliyering her 
ſubje&s from all puniſhment whatever, whether in 
this world or that which is to come ; ; end therefore 
forbidding this article of faith to be ever more 
brought into conteſt. Luther had therefore now 
| only to ſubmit, do penance, or appeat to a higher 

tribunal. He choſe the latter, and referred bim- 
felf and his cauſe to the next general counci}, 


The Pope too late perceived the error of. appoint- 
ing Cajetan as umpire, and determined to heal, if 
poſſible, A difpute which threatened to produce 
perilous conſequences, He ſent, therefore, a new 
legate into Saxony, MiyTITE, a man admirably cal- 
culated to repair the breach by his dexterity and 
His gentleneſs; and being a Saxon knight, he could 
not, but be particularly acceptable to the elector 
and his chaplain. By him Leo ſent the conſecrated 
golden roſe to F rederic, the peculiar mark of his 
_ Tegard; and Miltitz ſoftening down the rigid 
temper of the reformer by complaiſance, engaged 
him to write a ſubmiſſive letter to the Pope, from 
whom he received a moſt condeſcending epiſtle in 
return. The firongeft hopes were now entertained, 
that the matter would'cnd to the ſatisfaction of the 
Roman ſee, and this rebellion be quelled, as cafily 

es, 2, 
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as the former ones :, but God had in mercy other- 
wiſe ordained. 


Luther, whoſe-views had not yet probably reach- 
ed to any extended reformation, and who would 
have been wel] ſatisfied with the removal of the 
grofſer abuſes of indulgences, was ſo won upon by 
the frankneſs and kind treatment of Miltitz and 
Leo; that he conſented to be filent on the ſubject 
in diſpute, if his adverſaries were obliged to the 
| fame: and he offered to write a general circular 
letter to a!l whom he could influence, reverentially 
to obey the church of Rome. So near to an ac- 
commodation were matters brought through the 
_ prudence of Miltitz : when the fury of bigotry 
happily precluded all reconciliation. Ax. 1519. 


Eckius, the Partiſan of Rome, had challenged 
Carloſtadt, the faithful colleague of Luther, to diſ- 
pute at Leipſic, on the deep ſubject of free-will. 
'Fhe day was fixed; the combatants ſharpened their 
weapons of controverſy ; the champions advanced 
to the field of battle : the univerſity, and a ſplendid 
auditory attended the ſolemn decifion, reſpe&ing 
the powers and freedom of the human-will, Luther 

ex as s ſecond to his iriend. 
Carloſtadt malbidined that ſince the fall, we had 
no ability for good, but what was derived from di- 
vine 
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1 Fs 
vine grace. Eckius aflerted/a native.power of ſelf. 
determining volition to concur with, . or-reſiſt the 


' divine operations. The one was the advocate for 


the ſovereignty and efficacy of grace, the-other for 


the power and merit of man in his co-operation. 


A ſecond conflict followed between Eckius and 
Luther, or the authority of the Roman ſee over the 
conferences of men. And'as was the cuſtom of the 


times, the diſpute was ſharp, and leading to danger- 
ous poſitions. Eckius, once the intimate friend, 
now became the umplacable adverſary of Luther, | 
and ſought to blacken him by every imputation of 


| heretical pravity. Hoffman, the rector of the uni- 
verſity, and the moderator of the diſputes, dared not 


decide on. theſe difficult ſubjects and dangerous 
enquiries. It became a drawn battle; fo both 


parties retired from 'the conteſt with molt: deter- 


mined adherence to their own opinion, and pre- 


tended triumph over their adverſaries ; and abund- 
.antly more diſtant 'from and embittered againſt 
_ eaeh other than when they began. 


Fe The-amiable gentle Melan&hon was among 


the-auditors of this renowned diſpute. He had be- 


fore approved of Luther's ſcriptural mode of treating 


| theological ſubjects, and this great conflict con- 


' firmed him in the reQitude of the poſitions, which 
| Luther. maintained. Foreyer afterwards he ranked 
on 
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on the fide of the reformers ; though his yielding 

temper, his love of peace, and ſome educational 
prejudices reſpeQting church unity and ſchiſm, led 
him ſometimes into conceſſions injurious to the 

"cauſe which he defended. Naturally of a timorous 
ſpirit, he dreaded the conſequences of diviſion : 

but in.an hour of danger no man looked death in 
the face with greater intrepidity. He was a cha- 
racter more ſuited to a peaceable ſtate of the 
Church, than to buſtle and contend in the days of 
difficulty and turbulence. | 


As noble a monument of faithfulneſs in the cauſe 
of God and truth had already ſprung up in Switzer- 
land, ZvinGLrivs. Though not alike famed with the 
German reformer, he may juſtly rank his equal in 
piety, In learning his ſuperior. He had from early 
youth been ſhocked at the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtitions 
around him, and having devoted himſelf to the 

Church, he began before Luther, to explain the 
. feriptures to the pcople, and to. cenſure with 'great 
fidelity, though with becoming temper, tbe errors 
of the church of Rome. His ſcientific attainments 
and holy converſation commanded the diſtinguiſh- 
ing reſpect of his countrymen, and he was early 
advanced to a ſtall i in the church of Zurich, where 
his example was as eminently good as his abilities 
and labours were  confeſſedly oreat. The very 
cauſes which rouſed the zeal of LOTT acted upon 
him 
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2 him in a fimilar way, and on the like occafion. An 

| impudent Italian was carrying on the ſame ſhame- 
ful traffic of indulgences, and met with as warm an 
oppoſer in Zuinglius, as Tetzel had found in Lu- 
ther. Nor was he a man of a leſs intrepid ſpirit, 
though tempered with greater ſelf-command, and 
in point of extenſive knowledge, as it appears by 
his works, pre-eminent. 'Fo him Switzerland was 
chiefly indebted for the light of the goſpel ; and 
his vigorous cxhortations engaged the magifiracy 
to caſt off the yoke of Rome, and aſlert their li- 
berty. 


While thus the holy flame waz kindling at difte;- 
.ent corners of the earth; and the wiles of the crafty 
.as well as the arm of power employed to extinguiſh 
It, Eckius, infuriate with rage, baſted to Rome, 
- and backed by all the influence of the Dominicans ' 
- and the inquifitors, carried to Leo his bitter accuſa- 
. tions againſt Luther, and urged the neceffity of ſup- 
preſſing ſo dangerous a heretic by the papal ang- 
 themas, before the contagion ſhould ſpread too 
wide to admit of a remedy. Leo, too indolent to 
ng _refiſt the importunities of thoſe who ſurrounded 
him, and flattercd by the confidence of the facility 
. with which he might ſilence this troubleſome re- 
1D former, ſigned the bull which fulminated excom- 
- munication againſt Luther's perſon, and ordered 
| . "ee . Fwd . *,0 . j 
+ the jgnominious burning of all his writings. Side 
: ; ays 
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days reſpite only were allowed him to abjure, re= 
pent, and caſt himſelf on the mercy of the pontiff. 


Luther, whom the gentle treatment of Miltitz _ 
might have won, was filled with indignation, when 


this ſentence was notified to him. And having 


taken a decided reſolution, he determined to ſepa- | 


rate from the Romiſh communion, and to do it in 
the moſt public manner, in order to teſtify his 
contempt of the Pope and his authority, whilſt he 
renewed his appeal to the next general council for 


| his juſtification. Before the ſixty days therefore 
were expired, he ſummoned a vaſt concourſe of all 


ranks, curious to be preſent at ſo fingular a cere- 
mony, and kindling a fire, he by the hands of the 
hangtman committed to it in preſence of them all, 
the Pope's bull, with the ſacerdotal code of canons 


and deeretals, as renouncing henceforth all au- 


thority of Rome and her pontiffs; a ſtep ſuited to 
| | his daring ſpirit; and wiſe as undaunt- 
AN. 1520. ed. Temporifing meaſures were as un- 
congenial to the man, as 1}|-ſuited to the 
object he had in view. He wifhed to rouſe a ſpirit 
of reſolute oppoſition to theſe tyr annical mandates; 
to ſhow they might be deſpiſed with impunity : 
whilit by his appeal to a general council, he in- 
tereſted in his favour all who regarded that as the 
ſupreme judge of controverſy ; agrceably to what 


had been decided at the councils of Bafil and Con- 


fiance. 
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ſtance. Thus his renunciation of Leo's authority, 
prevented not his profeſiing firm attachment to the 
Catholic Church, and readineſs to abide by the im- 
partial deciſions of an unprejudiced council. 


A ſecond bull, as ſoon as the ſixty days expired, 


| fealed the final damnation of the obſtinate heretic ; 


and met the ſame contempt as the former. Indeed 
ſo far from intimidating-the zealous reformer, it 
ſharpened his reſentment, and rouſed him to more 
vigorous exertions, to reſcue from theſe unchriſtian 


procedures a body of his countrymen, ſufficient to 


erect a barrier againſt his cnemies, and to form e 
church more reſembling the apoſtolic model in 
doctrine, and diſcipline, than that which he had 
formally renounced. Happily he found a number 
of the ableſt ſcholars, as well as moſt excellent then 
of the age, ready to join in the neceffary reform, 
to which the weight of Melan@hon's influence 
greatly contributed. The more the ſubje&t was 
canvatied, the more the groundleſs pretenfions of 
the papacy were deteCted; and the frauds and 
ſuperſtitions of its ſupporters brought to light, and 
expoſed to the people; who received with avidity 
the doctrine of the reformers, and formed a pha- 
lanx around them, which defended them fron their 
bloody purſuers. Nor were the princes of the em- 
pre, catholic asthey were, averſe to ſee ſome of 
the pontifical claims diſputed ; whilſt Frederic of 


b Saxony, 


—— 
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Saxony, who had embraced the truth, taught by 
Luther and his colleagues, afforded them all the 
protection in his power, without committing him- 
ſelf entirely as a partiſan. 


Ax. 1519. Charles the Fifth of Spain, raiſed to 
the imperial throne chiefly by the zeal and favour 
of Frederic, in oppoſition to his competitor Francis 
| the Firſt, King of France, was unwilling to diſo- 
blige a friend, to whom he was ſo greatly indebted, 
and therefore, though hard preſſed by the Pope to 
. ſeize and exccute this daring rebel againſt authority, 
Charles at the requeſt of Frederic conſented, that 
Luther ſhould be judged by a German tribunal 
for which purpoſe, a diet of the princes eccleſiaſti- 
cal and temporal affſembled at Worms. 
An. 1521. There, the culprit fenced with a fafe 
: _ cvnquect from the Emperor, boldly ap- 
peared in perſon to plead his own cauſe, before _ 
that auguſt aſſembly. Many of his friends dread- 
ing the encounter; fearing his own impetuoſity 
would provoke enmity ; and knowing the ſavage 
cruelty of his judges, ready to violate. the ſafe con- 
duR, in order to glut their revenge, as in the caſe 
of Huſs and Jerome, diffuaded him from appear- 
Ing : but his confidence in the goodneſs of his 
claims made him court rather than ſhun ſuch a 
public opportunity of pleading the cauſe of God 
Bhs and. : 
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and truth : ard his courage engaged him fearleſsly 
to declare, that, © if he met as many devils at 
* Worms, as there were tiles on the houſes, they 


, * ſhould not deter him from bis duty.” 


Yet he charmed his friends as much as he con= 
founded his enemies, by the firmneſs and temper- 


- ance of his defence, as well as by the eloquence and 


force of argument which he diſplayed on this occa- 
fion. Charles, who was compelled to flatter Leo, 
ſought by every ſoothing careſs and earneſt ſolicita- 
tion to engage Luther to ſubmit to the Pope. But 
when he found him inflexible, he menaced him 
with all the wrath of Rome and the Empire. The 
undaunted champion firmly, but cooly replied, that, 
* whenever his opinions were proved erroneous, 
* from the word of God, and his conduct criminal 
* againſt Chriſt or his Church, be would aſk no- 
* thing more to teſtify the deepeſt humiliation ; 
© but till then, no man had a right to cenſure or 


© condemn him.” The Emperor, too generous to 


violate his ſafe conduct, permitted him to depart : 
but the unanimous ſuffrage of the diet denounced 


- the moſt condign puniſhment on the obſtinate 


heretic ; and on all who ſhould entertain; ſupport; 
or conceal him} deciding abſolutely, that the Pope 
was the ſole judge of religious controverſy in the Chriſ- 
tian world, A tenet ſo expreſsly contrary to.the 

| Germanic | 
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Germinic libetties, and the received councils, as 
ſhocked many of . thoſe who would not at all have 
cared about the caſe of ſuch an inconſiderable in- 
dividual. 


His kind friend and prote&tor Frederic, who 
dreaded the conſequence of Luther's falling into 


the hands of his enemies, contrived to waylay him 


as he returned from the diet ; and ſeized by men 
'5n maſks, who were in the ſecret, he was carried 
off to the caſtle of Wartenberg, and hid for ten 
months from all purſuit and diſcovery. There he 
employed his leiſure and retirement in tranſlating 
the, New Teſtament, and keeping up the ſpirit of 


his friends by letters. His diſappearing in this | 


ſudden manner raiſed a ſtrong ſuſpicion of his being 


made away with by his enemies, and tended to in- 


creaſe the general odium of the people againft 
them ; whilſt his zcalous diſciples exerted them- 
ſelves with greater activity than ever, in ſpreading 
the principles of the reformation ; to which the abs 
ſence of the Emperor Charles, whom his own poli- 
tical engagements called away from Germany, 
ereatly contributed. He had indeed at that titne 
providentially too many immediate concerns of im- 
portance to himſelf to 'occupy his attention, and no 
Eiſure to arreſt the progrels of reformation. 
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Carloſiadt, the friend and colleague of Luther, 
during his retirement at Wartenberg, took the lead 


in the work of reformation ; and as its progreſs was 
rapid, he improved the advantage of the influence 


which he had acquired, and reſolved to caſt down 
the images which had been ſo long the objects of 
popular adoration in the churches, and to expel the 
idolatrons maſs. His own intemperate zeal. or 
rather that of his followers, is ſaid to have occaſioned 


much matter of offence, by proceeding in too 


tumultuary a manner. Luther himſelf ſharply con- 
demned their proceedings ; and unable to lie any 
longer concealed, whilſt Carloſtadt was thus daring 


_ to oppoſe the papal abuſes, he left his hiding place, 
_ and ſet himſelf again at the head of the reformed. 


| Some have charged Carloſtadt with temerity, 


and Luther with enyy at his activity, and with jea- 


louſy leaſt he ſhould ſupplant. him in the public 
opinion. And nothing is more probable than that 


they were men of like paſſions with ourſelves : we 


plead for no faultleſs monſters of monkiſh perfec- 
tion : but good men as Carloſtadt, might expect to 
have their zcal branded with intemperance ; and 


"the ſpirit of Luther in his retirement might ſurely 


be rouſed by a nobler principle than envy, to re- 
turn to the work openly, and put his life in his 
hand. He might alſo reaſonably fear, that a too 

| Pibcipilato 
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precipitate conduct would 1 injure the cauſe which 
they bad equally at heart ; or they might differ in 
opinion, without evil. I confeſs, I have always 


honoured Carloftadt, as a zealous inftrument in 


the reformation : in learning he was Luther” s equal, 

in ſome of his opinions reſpecting the Euchariſt, 
more ſcriptural, and only beneath him in that com- 
| manding popularity of addreſs, which no man of 
that day poſlefled like Luther. 


During theſe commotions, one great character, 
which all defired to draw over to their party, con- 
ſcious of the weight of his influence, maintained 
a ſuſpicious neutrality. ERASMUs, whom the keen- 
neſs of his wit, the acuteneſs of bis genius, and 
the depth of his learning, raiſed to the pinnacle 


of univerſal admiration, had, before Luther aroſe, 


begun to ſharpen the ſhafts of ridicule againſt the 
monkiſh ignorance and abuſes ; by his writings he 


had greatly looſened the ſhackles of blind venera- 


tion for the mendicant tribes, and prepared men's 
minds for the reformation, To him, Luther, Me- 


lanthon, and other reformers, warmly addreſſed. 


themſelves. He anſwered them with all civility, 
but with the moſt wary caution not to commit 
himſelf as a favourer of their cauſe ; though he 
profeſſed to admit the chief doctrines which they 
promulged, and to acknowledge the neceſlity of a 


reform, to which no man had more contributed by 
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their writings than himſelf, Yet he dreaded a 
rupture with the pontiff; and flattered himſelf the 
obje&t would be accompliſhed by the neceflity of 
the caſe, without violence. He would have been 
content with ſome conceſſions, and trembled at the 
rude hand of haſty reform. His ſtudy and books 
delighted him more than the activity of a labourer 
in the vineyard : and his temper indiſpoſed him 
for the ſtormy ocean, which Luther dared to brave, 
He profefſed a high veneration for the bold re- 
former ; and though he ſhunned all intimacy that 
would have expoſed him to reproach, he did not 
feruple to conderon the injuſtice and folly of the 
treatment which Luther had received from Leo ; 
and plainly manifeſted his apprehenſions, that the 
enmity of the ſacerdotal tribe, more than any real 
errors of the monk, was the cauſe of his condem- 
nation. He dreaded alſo, that the precipitation of 
Luther would bring him to an untimely end, as it 
had done fo many preceding witneſſes for the 
truth ; and that the conſequences would be fatal 
to the cauſe : and probably_the cowardice of his 
own fpirit made him fear to be involved in the 
dangers which he apprehended. He maintained a 
eautious reſerve on the ſubject of Luther's writings, 
and though he condemned the man, becauſe the - 
Church had condemned him, and cenſured the vio- 
lence of his proceedings, he declined anſwering 


the reformer, to which he was greatly urged, and 
"2 ek, 


== 
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left that honour to the Univerſities, the Domini- 
cans, and Franciſcans ; pretending unwillingneſs 
to rob them of the glory. In fact, in all effentia}. 
doctrines, Eraſmus was with the reformers ; and 
 faw as clearly the neceſlity of correcting the abuſes 
which prevailed in the Church of Rome. But he 
was a man of a ſtudious turn and timid ſpirit ; and 
however much his mind inclined to one fide, his 
dread of conſequences bent him as much to the 
other, and kept him ſuſpended , between the at- 
tracting magnets. Thus, feared by both parties, 
cordially loved by neither, ſuſpected by all, he 
_ obtained not the favour of Rome, but was left to 
languiſh in indigence ; and he ſhared none of the 
glory of reformation, by meanly ſhrinking from 

the croſs. A great man, a good man, an admired 
man; but not daring to take a decided part, he 
remained the victim of his own cautious timidity. 


Luther's tranſlation of the bible had now circu- 
lated like the ſun, through Germany, and caſt a 
llood of light upon the benighted minds of men. 
His works were diffuſed through Chriſtendom. 
| England and the Low Countries received vaſt edi- 
fication from them. They fanned the fires which 
had been there previouſly kindled, though kept 
under by the ſtrong arm of authority and clerical 
tyranny, The Saxons, and many of their neigh- 
bours, had taken the liberty to reform their own - 


Y TY abuſes. w 


abuſes, The impious maſs was aboliſhed ; the con- 
vents evacuated ; and -the-priefts chofe a wife, 3 
ſiſter, to live in the holy eſtate of marriage, inſtead 
of unnatural and criminal cetibacy. The chief of 
the reformers ſet the example, and were quickly 
followed by the multitude of their brethren. 


A hoſt of authors now aroſe to overwhelm the 
daring reformer with their arguments, or their in- 
veCtives. Among theſe the eminence of his ſiz- 
tion has made the King of England moſt remark- 
able; gained by the fatteries of the Pope and his 
own clergy, arrogant in his nature, cruel, a ty- 
rant, and friend to tyranny of every ſort, he could 
bear no reſiſtance to eſtabliſhed authority : withal 
a bigotted Catholic, and only driven by his impe- 
tuous and criminal paſſions to quarrel with the 
holy ſee, when in compliance with the Emperor 
it preſumed to thwart his violence and gratifica- 
tions. England had happily, ſince the days of 
Wickliff, pofl>fied a precious ſeed that was to the 
Lord for a generation ; and the records which re- 
main in the regiſters of the unchriſtian and cruel 
biſhops of that day, demonſtrate the frequent 
charges of hereſy : the abjuration of ſome, and the 
burning of others, afford compleat conviction that 
the light had not been extin& in our Iſrael. Ten- | 
terden, in Kent, is particularly noticed. Even in 
the days of. Richard the Second, an act of parlia- 

Ne or CT Oo | men 
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ment ſpecifies the numerous followers of Wickliff, 
who preached in many places, churches, chirih: 
yards, and markets, without licence of the ordinary. 
A moſt heretical deed ! Theſe continued to afford- 


continual matter for broiling, to the biſhops and 


ſpiritual courts : and though nothing could ex- 
tinguiſh the light in. Iſrael, the faithful few were 
driven into concealment to avoid the dangers 
which threatened them on detection, or if but 


ſuſpeed, that they had Wickliff's bible in their 
houſes, and preſumed to ſearch the Scriptures . 
daily. Yet multitudes were found approving that 


great reformer ; and no ſooner were the writings 
ef Luther ſent over, than they were redd with 
avidity ; and in London, and in many other places, 
produced ſuch manifeſt effets, as to awaken the 
vigilance and accuſations of the ſacerdotal tribe, 
whoſe craft was in danger; to rouſe the alarm of 
the ſpread of hereſy ; and to call forth the moſt 
vigorous exertions to ſuppreſs its progreſs. 'The 
haughty Henry VIII. the ambitious Wolſey, and 


the whole bench of prelates, united in their de- 


termination to conſume with fire all opponents 
of papal ſupremacy : and the King, in the abund- 
ance of his zeal, undertook, himſelf, to write a 
confutation of Luther's * Babyloniſh Captrouy ;”* 
with a defence of the Romiſh Church, and the 
Catholic Paith. This royal volume, preſented with 


FP pomp to Leo, procured for the zealous mo= . 
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Adrian had been Charles's tutor, and a man of 


He ſaw and lamented the Hiſorders of the clergy. 


| The diſeaſe was too inyeterate. Leſs happy, as he 
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narch, the golden perfumed roſe of papal benedic- 
tion ; and the great and mighty title of Defender 
of the Faith, in which » Henry peculiarly gloried. 
AN. 1521. 


_ Luther, whoſe feelings were as keen as his ſpirit 
was eleyated, looked down upon the puny, popiſh, 


 monarchical chawpion, and anſwered him with a 


contempt and aſperity, which many condemned 
as diſreſpeful to Majeſty, but which Luther 
yindicated. No reſpect of perſons, in controverſy, 
was due to a king more than to another man, 
who dared to blaſpheme the King of kings, and 
to tarnith the glory of his perſon and goſpel. 


Av. 1522. In the midſt of this turbid ſtate of 
the Church, Leo X. departed to give an account 
of himſelf to a higher tribunal; and left his 
fucecfior, Adrian VI. to endeavour to tompoſe a 
eonteſt, which his raſhneſs and imprudence had 
ſet on foot. 


fingular probity. He was favoured by him in the 
eonclaye, and raifed to the ſee by his influence. 


He made ſome feeble attempts to reform them. 


declared, on the Papal throne, thay in . his pro- 
feſlor $ 
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feflbr's chair at Louyain, he bore the load of digs 
nity with reluctance, and quickly devolyed the 
burgen on one more ſuited to the politics of the 
tiara. 


\ An. 1523, The Diet at Nuremberg was afleme- - 


bled in the abſence of the Emperor, to compoſe 
the diſturbances to which the reformation had 
given occaſion. Adrian ſent thither his legate ; 


but, on his demiſe, Clement VI. ſeleted a man 


more congenial with his own ſpirit, the famous 
Cardinal Campegio, of whom England has heard 
{© much, He breathed againſt Luther and his 
adherents nothing but threatenings and ſlaughter ; 
and blamed the tardy lenity of the princes, that 


had neglected to enforce the deciſions of the Diet. 


at Worms, They, on the contrary, preſented a 
long liſt of their grievances ; -and prohibited all 


changes in ecclefiaſtical matters, till a general 


4n controverſy. A general council was a word of 


odious omen in the ears of the Roman pontiff, and 


£qually dreaded as Luther himſelf. 


It is painful amidft the glories of the riſing re- 
ns to record the- diſputes which broke out 
| among the reformers themſelyes, and 

AN, 1524. greatly retarded their progreſs. 'The 
controyerſy began between Luther and 
Carloſtadt, 
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. Carloſtadty about the manner in which the body 


\ one little leſs abſurd ; that Chriſt was in the facra- 


_ and more ſcriptural idea, that the bread and wine 


| And who can deny that real oppreſſions were at 
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and blood” of Chriſt were to be regarded In the 
Eucharift. Though Luther had rejected the mon- 
ftrous doctrine of tranſub/tantiation, he ſupported 


ment after conſecration, by a real preſence, as heat 
in tron when ignited, This has received the name 
confubſantiation. Carloftadt embraced the fimpler 


were only / fegns and ſymbols; and in this he was 
cordially ſupported by the able Zuinglius. The 
obſtinacy of Luther's character is indefenſible: He 


. claimed the authority to difate, which he was, 


himſelf fo averſe to allow the Pope. Bitterneſs of 
controverſy, indecd, ill became ſach men ; nor 


_ vas the ſnbject of diſpute worthy ſuch a contell ; 


which terminated in a ſchiſm, unhealed unto this 
day. Let us drop'a tear over human infirmity : 
tearn by experience to bear and forbear : and re- 
member always, that the beſt of men are but men 
Ko ro CRE, 


Another and moſt grievous ſcourge aroſe. colla- 
terally from the ſpreading light of truth. The 
peaſants, grievouſly opprefſed and enflaved with 
emancipation from ſpiritual bondage, received "a 
taſte for civil liberty, 'and deteted many groſs 
abuſes of the power of their tyrannical nobles. 


the 
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the bottom of their juſt complaints ? Two famous, 
or infamous ſhall I call them, malecontents, ſet 
themſelves at the head of the irritated peaſants, 
and for a long while waſted the empire with fire 
_ and ſword. Munſter and Stork were Anabaptiſts, 
and ſwayed by popular talents the credulous mul- 
titude- to follow their banners. A battle, in which 
they were defeated, and their leaders put to death, 
for a while appeaſed the troubles which they had 
_ eccafioned, though the ſect was not ſupprefled by 
_ the executions of their chiefs, but ſubfiſts to this 
day. 


Luther, at whoſe door the Catholics laid every 
commotion, defended himſelf victoriouſly; and 
addreſſed the inſurgents to recover them by argu- 
ment, in vain. The ftrong arm of power alone 
could ſubdue them. Among this hoſt of peaſants 
all were not fanatic, nor of ill intentions. ' Many 
were deceived by their leaders, and ſought only 
exemptions from burthens too heavy to be borne. 
As far as religious tenets entered into their views, 
' the abuſes of the hierarchy made them covet, and 
profeſs to ſeek a purer and more apoſtolic eſtabliſh- 
| tnent. But, as in all confuſions is the caſe, when 
once the barrier of authority-is caſt down, a deluge 
of unintended evils ruſhes in, and deſfolates the 
foil, which the reformers purpoſed to improve. 
W halſt man is the corrupted creature the Scrip- 
| tures 
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tures deferibe him, it is hardly poſſible but that 


offences ſhould - come; the woe remains with 
thoſe who give occaſion to them. 


Ax. 1525. Faenerc, the HTijſe, departing dur- 
ing theſe commotions, leſt his brother Jour, the 


ſucceflor to his dominions, and the head of the 


Lutheran cauſe. Frederic had always acted with 
ſingular moderation ; and though he protected the 
fervent reformer from all his enemies, he did not 
wholly break with Rome. He hoped by gentle 

methods to obtain relief from all the miſeries com- 
plained of, without a ſchiſm being made in the 
Church. John was of a different mind. Senſible 
of the pride and anyielding obftinacy of Rome and 
her pontiffs, he thought, for the honour of the 
cauſe, he could not take too decided a part ; and 
therefore, by his own authority, undertook to re- 
gulate all eccleſiaſtical matters within the extent 
of his juriſdiction. Luther and Melan&thon were 
employed to draw up a code of ecclefiaſtical . di- 
rectory for Saxony and its dependencies ; and the 


ehurches were furniſhed with the moſt fazthful and 


wite paſtors that could be found, in the place of 
thoſe who had diſhonoured their ſacred profeſſion 
by their immoralities, or continued to maintain 
obedience to a foreign potentate. Many of the 


princes and free cities followed the example of the : 
_ elector, John ; and thus firſt a eomplete Lutheran 


eſtabl1{h- 
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eſtabliſhment was ereded through a conſiderable 
part of the empire, and the yoke of Rome broken 
from their necks. 


But nither the Pope, the Emperor, nor the 
Catholic princes, could look on unconceried ſpec- 
tators of theſe dreaded innovations. Temporal in- 
tereſts, as well as religious zeal, rouſed them to 
concert the means of preventing the ſpreading 
evil. This concert of the Catholics, and their de- 
ſigns, were not hid from the Lutheran abettors ; 
and they reſolved on a plan of anion and ſelf-de- 
fence, if the necefiitics of the times and the at- 
tacks of their enemies ſhould oblige them to repel 
force with force. Happily, the political fituation 
of Charles the Fifth ſuſpended for a while the 


ftorm which was ready to burſt ; and each parry | 


reſted on their arins. 


Ax. 1526. A Diet held at Spires, where Fer- 
dinand, the brother of Charles, prefided, ſeparated 
with an agreement, that every prince ſhould order 


ecclefiaſtical matters in his own dominions, as he 


judged beſt ; till a general council ſhould be aſ- 
ſembled, to decide upon the controverted ſubjects. 


Than this reſolution, nothing could be more fa- 


vourable to the cauſe of reformation ; which only 
aſked peace and tolerance to proſper. Another 
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of the Pope having led him to embrace the intereſts 
of Francis the Firſt, after the battle of Pavm, and 
to form a league againſt the preponderating influ- 
ence of the Emperor in Italy. On this, Charles 
became cool in the proſecution of the Proteſtants ; 
beſieged and took the Pope priſoner ; and amidf 


theſe conflicts of the ſuperior powers, the poor | 


Proteſtants in Germany had leiſure, and opportu- 


nity, to cement their union, and to ftrengthen 


themſelves againſt all future oppoſition. A. 1527. 


7 But Charles had no ſooner carried his deſigns in 


Italy into cffe&, and humbled Clement to ſubmiſ- 
fion, than he made a treaty with the pontiff, in 


which the deſtruction of the Proteſtants was de- 


ſigned, and the eſtabliſhment of the dominion of 


_ Charles in Germany a principal object. 'To this 
end, a ſecond Diet was convoked at Spires, where | 


the Emperor cauſed the former reſolutions to be 
reſcinded by a majority ; though they had been 


before decreed unanimouſly; and, till a general 


council ſhould be allembled, he forbad any change 


to be admitted , from the Romiſh eſtabliſhed reli- 


| G92 An. 1529. 


The EleQtor of Saxony, the Prince of Heſſe, 
and. the other Lutheran ſupporters, nobles and ec-. 


clefiaſtics, perceived the ſnare that. was laid for 
them. If no alteration was allowed, till anRioned 


by 
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by a ' general council; they ſaw the cauſe of Lu- 


therani{m-muſt be deſperate. "They therefore en- 


tered their ſolemn proteſt againſt the reſolution of 


the Diet; and reſolved to maintain the changes 
they had made. From this proteſt, they have ever 
fince, with all who rejected the papal government, 
received-the denomination of ProTeEsTANTS. An. 
1520. 


The Proteſtarit princes notified to the Emperor, 
by their ambaſſadors, the reſolutions which they 
had adopted : but Charles, by inſolently arreſting 
theſe repreſentatives of their ſovereigns, bid them 
be on their guard againſt the deſigns formed againſt 
them ; and unite for mutual defence. But alas ! 
the differences of opinion which prevailed among 
them, prevented their coming to a decifiye reſolu- 
| tion. And a conference at Marpurg, to ſettle thefe 
differences between the Proteſtant divines, eſpe- 
cially on the article of the real preſence, prodiced 
no change in the ſentiments of the diſputants. 
(Ecolampadius and Zuinglius, oppoſed Luther and 


Melancthon : and whilſt the former refuted all 


the charges | laid againſt them, to the conviction of 
their opponents, in the grand articles of diſpute 
_ reſpecting the Euchariſt, there is at this day little 


doubt on which fide the truth was found. But 


| Luther was a man not given to yield. All that 
could be gained, was, to bear with each other in 


the 
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the points of difference ; and to wait Al God, by 


_ the word of his truth and ſpirit, ſhould give them 


clearer diſcoveries of his mind in the controverted 
points. A 

The Emperor's approach, ft a moment, turned 
all their thoughts to the Diet at Augſburg, which 
he meant to attend after ſo long an abſence. At 
an interview with the Pope by the way, he urged 
the neceflity of calling a general council. But 


| that crafty prelate too much dreaded to commit 


his authority to ſuch an aſſembly, and under ſuch 
an Emperor. Clement urged him therefore to exe- 
cute upon the heretics, deſerved vengeance, as be- 
came a dutiful ſon of the Church. The matter, 
however, did not appear to Charles ſo eaſy of ac- 
compliſhment ; and he reliſhed not the injuſtice 
of condemning men unheard : his diffatisfaction, 
therefore, with the pontiff, was as great as Cle- 
ment's diſpleaſure at not ſeeing the fires for burn- 
wg the heretics already kindied. 


Meantirhe; the Elector of i to prevent 
miſrepreſentations, and to make the Emperor per- | 
fealy maſter of the ſubje in diſpute, enjoined 
Luther, Melan&hon, ard- other divines, to draw 
ep a clear-ſummary of the Proteſtant doctrines. 
Phis produced the famed Conrzs810n of Av6s- 
S4Kd; eyerfince appealed to as the ſtandard of pro- 

4 | teſtantiſin. 


-—_ 
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teftantiſm. In awful ſuſpenſe Lath parties awaited _ 


the reſult of this aſſembly, and prepared their forces 


for the"conteſt, whether of the Pen, the br, Mas of 


the word. Ax. 1530. 
The hefbrifiadidh had by hls time made a won- 
derful Fee on every fide. | 
Denmark and Norway, and one of the greateſt 
monſters who ever ſwayed a ſceptre, had received 


early the Lutheran doCtrine. It happened to be, 


politically, highly 'defirable to Chriftiern IT. among | 


other objects, in his way to deſpotic power, t6 
humble the clergy ; who had engrofſed the wealth 
of half the kingdom, and defired to ufurp influs 


ence over the whole. To fap the foundation of 


their power, he invited Reinard, a convert of 
Carloſtadt, and afterwards that reformer himſelf, 


to viſit him. Theſe laid the foundations of the re- 


formation in Denmark. Advancing with haſty ſtrides 
under royal patronage, it was alike favoured by his 


ſuccefor ; and, in the courſe of a few years, the 


final change was accompliſhed, and popery, root 


} 


and branch, overturned in the Diet of Odenſe, 


in 1539, under the reign of Chriſtiern the Third, 


and the miniſtry of the celebrated Bugenhagius, 


the faithful diſciple of Luther, 


Vox. 11. ' 1 | Ce AN, 
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Av. 1527. The great Guftavus Vaſa, who, from 


| the depths of the mines of Dalecarlia, roſe to the 


throne of Sweden by the ſuffrages of his country- 


men, as the juſt reward of his patriotiſm : not only 


reſcued their bodies from the tyrannical yoke of 
Chrifitiern, but their ſouls from the more dreadful 
bondage of popery. During his conflicts with the 
Danes for liberty, two noble champions, Olaus 
Petri, and his brother, had ſet up the ſtandard of 
truth in Sweden, and all men flocked to it. The 
German auxiliaries who carhe to his help, brought 
alſo the Lutheran faith, and bibles with them. And 
#85 the bittereſt enemies of their country, and the 
partiſans of Denmark and Rome were found in the 
prelatical order, who poflefled the chief ſtrength, 
wealth, and power in the kingdom, after the mai- 
facre of Stockholm, it became abſolutely neceſſary 
to humble their inſolence, and clip the- wings of 


their ambition, before the liberties of Sweden could 


be fixed on a durable baſis. Vaſa, whoſe intereſt 
exaQly coincided with his inclinations, encouraged 
with all his weight of influence and authority, 
theſe zealous reformers: and, on the ſettlement 
of the kingdom, the fabric of popery was utterly 
demoliſhed, and a purer evangelical eftablithment 
fixed, through the labours of Olaus and his col- 


| leagues. 


Yet, 


Cent, 16.) THz ciurcn of CHRIST. 7 
Yet, in Sweden- and Norway, they followed a 
model different in government from the Germanic 
churches, and: preferved the order of biſhops and 
archbiſhops ; though their enormous revenues were 
abridged, and all their fortified caſtles and civil 
power devolved to the crown, the proper poſſeflor 
of them. In Denmark, the very name df biſhop 
fell with their ſees, and /upermtendants, with epiſ- 
copal privileges, preſided in their eccleſiaſtical coun- 
_cils. That theſe changes met with violent oppoſi- 
tion, may be ſuppoſed. Men who had to defend 
| their dignities, their wealth, beſides the prejudices 
of education, did not eafily yield ; and often ex- 
_ poſed themſelves to violence and oppreſſion. Great 
alterations are ſeldom or ever brought about with- 
out very blameable afts of authority in the ruling 
party. Let no man vindicate abuſes in the cauſe 
of proteſtantiſm, whilſt be Pleads againſt them in_ 
the ns of popery. 


| "a 1539. The great maſter of the Teutonic 
order, the anceſtor of the preſent kings of Pruffia, 
following the example of Luther and the reformers, 
| took to himſelf a wife, and ſet up the Lutheran 
profeſſion through Pruſſia, Magdeburg, and the 
dominions which he poſſefled in the North. 


Nor could France avoid the infeQion. Even at 
court, many of the nobility eſpouſed the new doc- 
| Ce2 OR 
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trines, and a vaſt multitude embraced the Proteſ. 
tant faith, notwithſtanding the bitter enmity which 
Prancis I. is ſaid to have expreſſed againſt it, and 


which always rankled -in his heart. His political 


intereſts compelling him to unite ſometimes with 


_ the proteſtant princes in Germany, they engaged 


him to a momentary reluctant toleration of their 
brethren in France. But his connections with the 


Pope, and his own inclinations, oftener led him to 
indulge his bigotry, in committing the Proteſtants 


to the flames, and ſuppreſſing the profeſſion of the 
goſpel, by the moſt atrocious acts of cruelty and 
oppreſſion. It was to eſcape the ſword of this per- 
ſecutor, that the famed Calvin, a name, never to 
be mentioned by a Proteſtant but with reverence, 
fled to Baſil, where he publiſhed that noble de- 
fence of the evangelical doctrine, in a treatiſe, 
called Chriſtian Inflitutes, dedicated to his perſe- 
cutor, and admired for its latinity, as well ag 
force of argument, 


Calvin was a native of Piccardy ; he was intended 
for the church ; but, in compliance with his fa- 
ther's withes, applied himſelf to the law. The 
reigning controverfies carly engaged his attention. 
He read the Scriptures with the greateſt ſolemnity 
and diligence, and no ſooner examined, than he 
embraced the doctrines of truth ; which he adorn- 


e by a converſation the moſt exemplary, and pro- 


motes 
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moted with an eloquence that charmed the car, 
whilſt it carried conviction to the heart. Through 
| his labours, as-well as thoſe of Beza and others; 
famous in their day, men of renown, the cauſe 
daily triumphed in Geneva and through Switzer- 
land ; and threatened the downfall of the anti- 
chriſtian power in the South, as it had already fallen 
in the North. Nor could any thing have prevented 
a complete revolution, but the united force of re- 
gal and papal powers, ſuppreſfling, .by every atro- 
city, the ſpirit of enquiry; and executing, on the 
more zealous profefſors, every torment diabolical 
_ eruelty could invent. - Without'this, the reign of 
popery had then fallen, and not awaited Its over- 
throw to the Fe day. 


| Spain, hy wekiiptaraint, bigotted, and ſervile 
to the Reman ſee, was penetrated by the light of 
truth, in ſpite of all the fires of inquiſitors, and 
their watchfulneſs to ſuppreſs the firſt approaches 
of what Rome called hereſy. It even patled the 
mountains, and ſpread into many parts of Italy, 
the very ſeat of THE BEAST. 


In Switzerland, it triumphed in many can- 
tons. It entered Hungary, Tranſylvania, Poland ; 
and eyery where produced a plenteous harveſt, 
amidſt the bittereſt perſecutions from the ruling 
P's” and the bloody biſhops, whoſe eccleſiaſ-: ' 

IS Ce3 "tical - 
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tical courts were crowded with proſecutions, and 
| their priſons filled with confefſors. The enemies | 
of truth and godlineſs pretended not to confine 
themſelves to the Bible, or arguments which they 
found to- be impotent ; but every where had re- 
courſe to torments, racks, and gibbets ; the only 
effecual ſyllogiſms with which they could anſwer 
the reformers, and check the courſe of what they 
called hereſy. The Church of Rome tottered from 
its foundation. Nothing but the ſtrong arm of 
power, and the intereſt which the rich and proud 
had in maintaining its uſurpations, propped up the 
trembling fabric for a while longer ; till the ap- 
pointed time ſhould arriye for its final overthrow. 
For a ſpace, the deadly wound was healed by the 
kings of the earth, under the papal hierarchy, giv- 
ing their power to the beaſt, and ſuppreſſing by 
the violence of perſecution, the riſing flame of re- 
formation : ' but the day we hope is approaching 
for its fall, never to riſe up _gUn. 


CAP. 


, 
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hy 


CHAP. II. 


ON THE DOCTRINES OF THE REFORMATION, AND 
' THE UNION OF SENTIMENT AMONG THE RE- 
FORMERS. | | 


T has been often ſuppoſed and ſuggeſted, that 
the reformers themſelves were at variance on 


the moſt important dotrines of the goſpel ; and, 


that Luther and Calvin differed greatly in the funs 
damental articles of their creed : whereas except in 
the matter of Chriſt's preſence in the Euchariſt, 


all the eminent men among the reformers of that 


day, concurred in the ſame fundamental truths :== 


1. Of God's eternal purpoſe and predeſlination of 


en ele? people, and thoſe, comparatiyel y few, or- 
tained to ifs FR glory eternal. 


2. That man had loſt all ability to do OR and 
freedom of will to chooſe it : and was in his nts 
as _— only inclined to evil. | 


% 


3. That nothing ever did or can alter this pro- 


penſity of the human heart, but the Holy Ghoſt by 


Cc4 4. That 


his own immediate agency upon the ſouls of men, y 
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A. That a finner is, and can be iba by faith 
only ; and this not of himſelf ; being unable, either 
to comprehend, or receive the things that be of 
the Spirit of God ; and therefore, the faith itſelf 


muſt be. the aff of God. 


5. That. Wort. in creature thank is none, nor 
evcr can be. From firſt to laſt a ſinner muſt be 


ſaved by grace. 


- Ge That the. vicarious atonement by the one ob- 
lation of Chriſt upon the croſs is effectual, not for 
ine mat realleds bat for or few Wwoſcn, 


A Theſe: thingy: are FIT the, GR eb 
held ; as is;evident in the conferences at Marpurg, 
between Luther and Zainglius, Melanhon and 
CEcolampadius. And nothing in the, inſtitutes 
of. Calvin” ſpeaks a ſtronger language, than the. 
anfwcr.of Luther to Eraſmus; entitled Deg Servo 
AxrBiTRIo. I ſhalt. produce enly one paragraph 
from it, demonſtrative of the one faith, univerſally 
confefled in-all the firſt Proteſtant. churches. It 
is among our-deepeſt miſcries, and the proof of our 
ſad declenſions, that we, of latter times, have de- 


parted from © the faith once delivered unto the 


& ſaints ;” revived in that. day in all its primitive 


glory : and thanks be to God, after long obſcurity, 


again riling 1n 1ts brightneſs i in the preſent generar 
| | tion, 
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tion. May its great Revealer manifeſt his own al- 
mighty influence, .and .cauſe, the word of truth to 
run and have. free our and be glorified through- 
out the. wedd:: i tray Io 

2 bm had attacked Luther, on the\doctrines 
of predeſtination and grace ; and according to-the 
preſent cant of objectors, he urged, *, What. can 
_ © be more uſeleſs, than to publiſh this paradox to 
« the world ? namely, That whatever we. do, 1s 
_« done, not, by virtue of our, own free will, but in 
« a way of neceſſity, &c,' | What a wide gap does 
*« the publication of this tenet open among;men, 
*,for the commiſſion of. all ungodlineſs 2 What 
« wicked perſon. will reform his life? Who,.will 
« dare to believe himſelf. a. favourite. of .. heaven ? 
{i © Who will fight againſt; his own corrupt inclina- 
« tions ? Therefore, 'where 18 cithes the need; or 
*.the utility of ſpreading theſe notions from whenee 
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To this Lathes triomphanily: pwn « If7: 'my 
« $ Eraſmus, you 'confider, theſe paradoxes {as/you 
© term them) $0: be, no more-than the inventions of 
© men ;\ why, /are. you ſa extraordinarily heated: on 
* the occaſion ? 1n that caſe, your arguments affect 


* not me ; for there is no-perſon now living in. the 


FF '* world, who | is a more ayowed enemy to the doo- 
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+ © have bid adieu to all ſenſe of ſhame and decency, 
© thus to oppoſe them. I will not aſk, whither is 
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«triries of men than' nya, But, if you believe 
© the doErines, in debate between us, to be (as 
« indeed they are) the doftrines of God; you muſt 


« the modefty of Eraſmus fled ? But, which is much 
« more important, where alas! are your fear and 
« peyerence of the Deity, when you roundly de- 
& clare, that this branch of truth, which he has re- 
« vealed from heaven,” is at beſt uſeleſs, -and un- 
© neceflary to be known ? What! ſhall the glori- 


_ Ons Creator be taught by you his creature, what 


* js fit 'to be preached, and what to be ſuppreſſed ? 


*Ts the adorable God fo very defeRive in wiſdom 


* and-prudence,” as not to know,” till you inſtruct 
© him; what would be uſeful and what pernicious ? 
Or could not He, whoſe underſtariding is infinite, 


« foreſee, previous to his revelation of this doctrine, 


"; what would be the conſequences of his revealing 


_ * jt, till thoſe conſequences were pointed-out- by. 
© you? You cannot, you dare not ſay this. If 
«then it was the divine pleaſure-to: make known | 
«theſe things in his word ;' and 'to/ bid his meſ- 
« ſengers/ publiſh them abroad, and to leave- the 


©. conſequences of their ſo doing to'the wiſdom and 


_ # providence of him in whoſe name they ſpeak, 


< and whoſe meſſage they declare ; who art thou, 
* 9 FETOT that- thou ſhouldeſt reply. againft 
SENS | RET God, 
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« God, and fay to the Almighty, what doeſt thou? 
« St, Paul, diſcourſing of God, declareth peremp- 
« torily, whom he will he hardeneth : and again, 
& God willing to fhew his wrath, &c. And the 
* Apoſtle did not write this to have it ſtifled among 
« a few perſons, and buried in a corner ; but wrote 
« jt to the Chriſtians at Rome : which was, in 
« effet, bringing this. doctrine upon the ſtage of 
« the whole world; ſtamping an univerſal imprj- 


« matur upon it ; and publiſhing it to believers at 


* large, throughout the earth. What can ſound 


6c harſher i in the uncircumciſed ears of carnal men, - 


6 than thoſe words of Chriſt, many are called, but 
« few are choſen? and elſewhere, I know whom I 
* have choſen. Now theſe and fimilar aſſertions of 


(6 * Chriſt and his Apoftles are the very poſitions 


« which you, O Eraſmus, brand as uſeleſs and hurt- 
« fal. Yau object; if theſe things are ſo, who will 
6 amend his life? 1 anſwer, without the Holy 
* Ghoſt no man can amend his life to purpoſe. Re- 
( * formation is but varniſhed hypoeriſy, unleſs it 
* proceed from grace. "The elec and truly pious 


" ©'are amended by 1 the Spirit of God : and'thoſe of 


6c * mankind, who are not amended by him, will 
&« « periſh. You aſk moreoyer, who will dare to be- 
«© ljeve himſelf a favourite of heaven ? I anſwer, it 
« is not in a man's own power to believe himſelf 
« ſach, upon Juſt grounds, till he i is enabled from 


« above. 


» 


* * 
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& above. - But the elect ſhall be fo enabled : they 
« fhall be enabled to believe themſelves to be what 
« indeed they are. As-for the reſt, who are not 


< endued with faith, they ſhall periſh ; raging and 


« blaſpheming, as you do now. But, ſay you, 
_ theſe doctrines open' a door to ungodlineſs ? I 
& anſwer, whatever door they may open to the im- 
«* pious and profane, yet they open a door of righte- 


_ © ouſnefs to the elect and holy, and ſhew them the 


© way to heaven, and the path of acceſs unto God, 


© Yet you would: have us abſtain from the mention 


« of theſe grand doctrines, and leave our people in 
< the dark, as to their election of God. The con- 


_ © ſequence of which, would be, that every man 


* would bolſter himſelf. up. with a deluſive hope of 
< a ſhare in that ſalvation, which 1s ſuppoſed to lie 
* open to all; and thus. genuine humility, and the 
© practical fear of God,. would be, kicked out of 
< doors... This would. be. a pretty way indeed of 


« ſtopping. up_ the gap Eraſmus complains of ! 


* Inſtead of cloſing up the. door of licentiouſueſs, 
Y as 18 falſely pretended ; it. would be in fact open- 
Q ing a gulph. into the nethermoſt hell. Still you 


. © urge, where is either the neceſſity or utility of 


ec * preaching predeſtination ? ? God himſelf teaches it, 
© and commands vs to teach it ; and that is anſwer 


* enough. We are not to arraign the Deity, and 


* bring the motives of his will to the teſt of human 
| ec fcrutwy, 
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« ſcrutiny, but ſimply to revere both him and it. 
« He, who alone is all-wiſe and all-juſt, can ia 


« reality (however things appear to us) do' wrong 
« to no man ; neither can he do any thing unwiſe- 
« Iy or raſhly. And this conſideration will ſuffice 
« to ſilence all the objeQions of truly religious per- 
« ſons. However, let us for argument's ſake, go a 
« ſtep farther. IT will venture to aſſign over and 
* above two very important reaſons why theſe doc- 


* trines ſhould be publicly taught : 1. For the 


© humiliation of our pride, and the manifeſtation 


* of divine grace. God hath affuredly promiſed 
*« his favours to the truly humble. By the zruly 
« humble, T mean thoſe who are endued with rC- 
« pentance and deſpair of ſaving themſelves : for a 
* man can never be ſaid to be truly penitent and 


« humble, till he 1 1s made to know that his ſalvation 


* 1s not ſuſpended i in any meaſure whatever, on his 
* own ſtrength, machinations, endeayours, free- 
* will, or works : but entirely depends on the free- 


* pleaſure, purpoſe, determination, and efficiency of 


* another, even of God alone. Whilſt a man 1s 


« perſuaded that he has it in his own power to con- 


* tribute any thing, be it ever ſo little, to his own 
_ * falration ; he remains in carnal confidence : he 


is not a ſelf-deſpairer, and therefore he is not_ 
* duly humbled before God ; fo far from it, that he 


« hopes ſome fayourable juncture or opportunity 


« will. 
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4 will offer, when he may be able to lend an help. 


« ing hand to the buſineſs of his ſalvation. On 


«* the contrary, whoever is truly convinced that the 


* whole work depends ſingly and abſolutely on the 
* will of God, who alone is the author and finiſher 
« of falyation, ſuch a perſon deſpairs of ſelf-afſiſt- 
« ance : he renounces his own will and his own 
«* ſtrength : he waits and prays for the operation of 


« God : nor waits and prays in vain. For the ele&t's 


« fake therefore theſe doctrines are to be preached : 


4 That the choſen of God being humbled by the 
_ & knowledge of his truths ; ſelf-emptied and ſunk 


*« into nothing as it were in his preſence, may be 
&« ſaved in Chriſt, with eternal glory. This then 
« 1s one inducement to the publication of the doc- 
« trine ; that the penitent may be made acquainted 
* with the promiſe of grace, and plead it in prayer 
* to God, and receive it as their own. 2d. The na- 
*« ture of the Chriſtian faith requires it. Faith has 


« to do with. things not ſeen. And this is one of 


* the higheſt degrees of faith, ſtedfaſtly to believe 
* that God is infinitely mercifu], though he ſaves 
© (comparatively) but few, and condemns ſo many ; 
* and that he is ſtrictly juſt, though of his own will 
* he makes ſuch numbers of mankind neceſſarily 
*« liable to damnation. Now, theſe are ſome of the 
«* unſeen things whereof faith is the evidence. 
* Whereas, was it in my power to comprehend 
5: them, 


& them, .Or clearly to make out how God is both. 
& jnviolably juſt, and infinitely merciful, notwith- 
« ſtanding the diſplay of wrath, and ſeeming ines 
& quality in his diſpenſations, reſpeCting the repro- 
« bate, faith would have little or nothing to do. 
«© But now fince theſe matters cannot be adequate- 
« Iy comprehended by us, in the preſent ſtate of 
« ;jmperfection, there is room for the-exerciſe of 
« faith. The truths, therefore, reſpecting predeſti- 
 * nation in all its branches ſhould be taught and 
« publiſhed. They, no leſs than the other myſteries 
«© of Chriſtian doQtrine,. being proper objects of 
« faith, on the part of God's people.” 


AsT have been charmed myſelf with the plainneſs 
and ſimplicity of this teſtimony of Luther, I have 
produced it, as the moſt concluſive proof of the ſen- 
timents of this great reformer. I wiſh it ſeriouſly to 
be conſidered ; and I appeal to every man of com- 
mon ſenſe, whether any thing can be more explicit, 
or words leſs equiyocal. Indeed I am ever amazed, 
that any man of learning, not to ſay common ſenſe, 
can, after ſuch plain declarations, diſpute what was 
the opinion of the reformers in the Augſburg Con- 
fefſion, the Helvetic, or the Engliſh. That perſons 
may diſpute the truths which theſe contain may 
be allowed, and welcome. No man 1s conſtrained 
to believe any human articles of faith ; but to difſ- 
pute the meaning of the reformers in theſe articles 


is 
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1s utterly difingenuous, and unbecoming literary 
men, who. have read the hiſtory of the times, or the 
works of the reformers. I will readily admit, that 
the doctrines of the reformation have very much 
gone out 'of vogue, -in all the proteſtant churches 
as well as our own ; but that does not at all alter 
the caſe, or give us a liberty to put a meaning 
upon their articles of faith, the very reverſe of 


what they intended to conyey. But, furgo n narras 
OY 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


FROM THE DIET OF AUGSBURG TO THE RELIGIOUS 
ns | PBACE IN THE SAME CITY. 


# FR TN awful ſuſpenſe, the evtitbitting parties 
1530 awaited the ifſue of the diet at Augſburg, 
but very differently were they affeted, A ſlight 


ſketch of their fituation may be amuſing as in- 


iruQive. 


fo defeat which all his arts were to be employed. 


which having ſet itſelf above all controul, would 
not ſtoop to be limited by any ſuperiority, which 
theſe aſſemblies claimed, and of which the conncils 
of Conſtance and Baſil had given him fearful 
examples; but he had a ſenſibility peculiarly his 


own, as he was a baſtard, and might therefore juſtly 


be. impeached and degraded, as an intruder into 
the vicegerency of Chriſt, according tc to the canons. 


deliberations of which he hoped to controul ; but 


You. IT. w D d | the 


Crement, the Pope, dreaded a general council, 


He wiſhed not to compromiſe the dignity of his /ee, 


The EmyEror wiſhed a general council, the | 


he had alſo a yariety of particular views. He wanted - - 
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the aſſiſtance of the Proteſtant as well as Catholic 
electors, to defend the empire, and particularly his 
hereditary dominions, which were moſt expoſed, 
againſt the victorious. Ottomans, who had lately 
beſieged his capital of Vienna, and though de- 
feated, he dreaded their return.. But he had an 
obje& ſtill more at heart, to eſtabliſh in Ger- 
many his power, as deſpotically, as in his here- 
ditary dominions ; and to, fubqdue- both Catholics 


and Proteſtants to himſelf, ,which could only be 


done by deceiving both, and making one the 1 1n- 


firument of weakening the other. 


The Carroric PrINCEs abhorred the reforma- 
tion, and zealouſly attached to,the ſuperſtitions of 
Rome, wiſhed to prevent all admiſſion of the Lu- 
theran tenets into their territories, and to reduce 
the Lutheran princes by force of arms, under the 
Roman yoke which they had broken. 


The ProTEsTANTS, not well united among them- 
ſelves, ſaw all their danger, and endeayoured to 
avert. the ſtorm which they perceived gathering 
around them. They reſolved to. maintain the ſicps 
they had taken ; and to advance the work of re- 
formation which they had begun. But they were 


in Germany as yet, the weaker party ; and.in great 


danger of being cruſhed by the weight of the Em- 


| peror and the Catholic princes, "Their intereſt 


. therefore 
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therefore was evidently to gain time ; and by re- 
ference of the matters in diſpute to a general coun- 
cil, not likely to be held in the preſent ſtate of the - 
contending parties, to gather ſtrength for the con- 

flicts which threatened them. - 


With theſe ſeveral views they all aſſembled at 
Augſburg ; and the Emperor opened the diet, when 
the Augſburg Conteſſion was read by Bayer to the 
Emperor and Princes, and heard with profound at- 
tention. A ſimilar profeilion of faith was received 
from the cities of Straſburg, Conſtance, Meningen, 
_ and Lindau, drawn up by Bucer; a noble defence 

of the Protettant doctrines. wk 


. "The Catholics, with the envenomed Eckins at 
| their head, affiſted by Faber and Cochleus, pro- 
duced a refatation of the Proteſtant Conteſlion : 
and the Emperor and Catholic Princes, with the 
Pope's legate, demanded the ſubmiflion of the Pro- 
teſtants to their doughty ehampions' arguments. 
But as theſe carried not the leaſt conviction to 
their antagoniſts, they requeſted a copy of this pre- 
tended refutation, that they might anſwer it. This 
was denied ; their obedience to Rome was peremp- 
torily enjoined ; and filence impoſed on them for” 
the future. Such proceedings neceffarily increaſed 
their oppoſition. They preſented to Charles a re- 
ply to Eckius and his colleagues, which he obje&t- 
'Dd2 ed 
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ed to receive. The Proteſtants had therefore only 


to defend themſelves by force, or ſubmit to the op- 


preſſion. - 


When Charles found them reſolute, he hefitated 


to drive matters to extremities : and an” attempt 


was made by conferences between the opponents, 
to ſee if no temperament conciliatory could be 
found. Melancthon, too conceding, would have 
gone great lengths to prevent a rupture, but dared 
not yield the great truths of God ; whilſt the Papiſts 
urged their party to infiſt on terms impoſſible to 
be complied with. Theſe were accordingly reject- 
ed. The Heſſian and Saxon Princes withdrew, 
The Emperor diQated the decree, ſupprefling the 
changes which had been made in religion; and 
commanded all men' to return to the papal obedi- _ 
ence; at the peril of his imperial wrath : in the exe- 


cution of which, the Catholic Princes and their 


party- engaged to ſupport the Sioporuy with all 
their aus: 


FN 1531. The Proteſtant Princes tiow. ſtood 


upon their defence, and feeing remonſtrance in 


vain, met at Smalkald, and formed a ſolemn league 
for the ſupport of their liberties, in which they 
earneſily invited all thoſe to unite, who had caſt 
off the tyranny ef Rome, and wiſhed to preſerve 
their brethren from being compelled to return to 

| —_—_ the 


. 
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the houſe of their priſon, Luther was averſe to 
the way of arms ; but the neceſſity of the caſe com-. 
pelled his conſent ; though the bigotry of his ſpirit 
excluded Switzerland and the cities, which had pre- 
ſented their confeſſion of faith by Bucer, from the 
_ Teague. 


The electors of the Palatinate and Mentz, 
dreaded the approaching rupture, which now ſeem- 
| ed inevitable in the Germanic body ; and endea- 
youred to reconcile the parties, or at leaſt to ſuſ- 
pend the fatal blow. And ſuch was the Emperor's 
 Aituation, that he was compelled to lend a reluctant 
ear to the propoſal of withdrawing his decrees. 
The Turks threatened Germany, and the Proteſ- 
tants refuſed all afliſtance, till the edicts of Worms 
and Augſburg were recalled. Nor would they ratify 
the ſucceſſion of his brother Ferdinand to the im- 
perial tarone, notwithſtanding his majority of votes, 
but on this condition. Neceſſity bends the moſt 
obſtinate politician. Charles, to carry theſe two 
points, was obliged to yield, and leave the Lu- 
| therans to themſelves, till the promiſed council 

ſhould afſemble to ſettle the differences in re- 
| ligion. Ax. 1532. 


The preat ſupport of the Proteſtant cauſe, the 
faithful Saxon, ſoon after departed, and left his 
electorate to his ſon and ſucceſſor John Frederic, - | 

Dd 3 equally 
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equally zealous with his father, but born for ad- 
verſity. The peace obtained was highly advan- 
tageous to the cauſe of Lutheraniſm, which many 
ſtates now openly avowed, who had been before re- 
ſtrained by apprehenfions of the imperial decrees. 
And Clement, though urged by the Emperor, ſtill 
temporiſing, contrived to ſtave off by evaſions, the 
aſſembling a general council, which he ſo much 
dreaded ; and died before any place could be fixed 
upon agreeable to the ſeveral parties. Ax. 1534. 


During this interval of ſuſpenſe, events had hap- 
pened of the moſt important kind. 


Hexky the Eighth, after a long ſolicitation at 
Rome for a ſentence of divorce from his Queen 
Catherine, in order to marry Anna Bulleyn, wearied 
with the tricks of the legate Campegio, and the 
duplicity of the Pope, to the great joy of the Pro- 


_ teſtants, threw oir' the papal authority altogether. 


The Pope had folemnly promiſed the King of 
France, that if Henry would ſend his ſubmiſlions 
to the holy ſee, he would ſanction the divorce ; 
eſpecially as all the univerſities had concurred in 
their ſuffrage of the unlawfulneſs of the King's 
marriage with his brother's widow. But as ſhe was 
the near relation of the Emperor, and her cauſe 
warmly efpouſed by him, the Pope, who dreaded 
the Emperor's reſentment, and had promiſed him 

| [8] 
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to ſupport the Queen, was 'in the moſt unhappy 
dilemma. CLEMENT cared neither about the law- 
fulneſs or unlawfulneſs of-the marriage, and had as 
little thought about religion in the matter, as the 
King, of conſcience, notwithſtanding all his pre- 
tended ſcruples. Impatient at the delays, and Irri- 
tated with the repeated deceptions practiſed upon 
him by the legates, ſent to protract the affair, 
Hewxy threatened to withdraw himſelf and king- 
dom totally from the papal juriſdition. CLemEnT 
would fain have ſtill temporiſed, and kept the mat- 
ter in abeyance : but puſhed hard by the impe- 
rialiſts, he pronounced the fatal ſentence of the 
validity of the marriage, with the dire threats of 
anathemas, if the King was refratory. Two days 
after, the King's ſubmiſſion, which Clement had re- 
quired, reached Rome. It had happily arrived too | 
| late. The Pope dared not retract; for fear of the - 
Emperor ; ; and Henry was a man of too violent a 
temper to be thus infulted. He withdrew himſelf 
therefore and his kingdom, wholly from the papal 
dominion ; and to the great joy of his ſubjects, 
eſpecially the favourers of reformation, cut off all 
intercourſe with Rome ; which his parliament con- | 
firmed : and conferred on their monarch the fu- 
premacy in Church, as well as State. - But it 
muſt-not be'tmagined that Henry became a Pro- 
teſtant, wk ceaſing to be a Papiſt,., No, he was 
Dd4 exactly 
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_ exactly the ſame unprincipled tyrannical deſpot as 
before, and as diſpoſed to perſecute Proteſtant as 
Papiſt, who dared to ſwerve a hair from his de- 
cifions. 


Ax. 1533. A King of a different ſort, Jon, 
_ of Leyden, figured upon the theatre m Germany. 
He was a taylor by trade ; and ſetting himſelf at 
the head of a fanatic multitude, ſeized on the city 
of Munſter, where he erected what, his deluded 
followers called the New JurusALEM, over which 
he preſided. But this newly erected throne, efta- 
bliſhed in blood and tumult, was of ſhort duration 
and ended in the capture and execution of the 
monarch and his miniſters ; and the diſperfion of 
the rabble which followed him. They were of the 
Anabaptiſt's fect ; -at that time remarkable for tur- 
bulence, though ſince ſubſided into a more peacea- 
ble ſpirit. 


The EMPEROR, finding his efforts to obtain a 
general council, which would be at all ſatisfactory 
to the German princes, conſtantly thwarted by the 
 erafty pontiffs, reſolved to attempt ſettling mat- 
_ ters himſelf, in a diet. For this end, he ordered 
a conference at Worms, between Melancthon and 
Eckius, for ſeveral days; but the diſpytants ap- 
| peared as far from each other as ever ; and when 

; BT EY. _ aſſembled 
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aſſembled afterwards, at the diet which met at 
Ratiſbot, no final decifion could be concluded. 
The Pope, by his legate, propoſed Trent for the 
place of the aſſembling the council. The Proteſ- 
tant princes objected to the place, as well as to the 
papal claim of ſummoning the perſons who ſhould 
conſtitute that body ; which, they complained, 
- muſt in that caſe be partial : but, as the Emperor 
and Catholic princes conſented, the letters of con- 
yocation were iſſued. The Proteſtants refuſed to 
ſubmit ; and Charles, who had now ſuppoſed him- 
{elf able, determined to compel them. Both ſides 
prepared for battle. Amidſt the din of prepara- 
| tions, the great reformer Luther cloſed his eyes : 
deploring the miſeries, he feared, and exhorting to 
prayer, patience, and mutual forbearance, as the 
choiceſt weapons of our warfare. Ax, 1546. 


OY 


He was indeed taken away from the evil to 
come. The council of Trent afſembled. The Pro- 
teſtants diſclaimed their authority. The Emperor 
| prepared to enforce theirdecrees by arms. The Saxon 
Elector, and the Prince of Hefle, boldly prevented 
him ; and penetrating into Bavaria, were ready to 
force the Emperor in his camp at Ingolſtadt ; when 
the treacherous Maurice, the nephew of the EleQor, 
debauched by the promiſe of the Electorate, and 
yielding to the cravings of criminal ambition, fell 
upon ow and compelled John to retire from | 

Bavaria, 
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Bavaria, in order to'defend his own dominions, 
Purfued and ſurrounded in his retreat ; deſerted by 
a conſiderable part of his'army ; and compelled to 
fight at diſadvantage; he loſt the battle of Muhl- 
berg and his liberty together. And Philip of 
Hefle, this coadjutor, perſuaded by his ſon-in-law, 
Maurice, to eaſt himſelf upon the' Emperor's cle- 
mency, with-promiſes of favour, and preſervation 


of his eſtates, was detained ' priſoner, in breach of 


the moſt ſolemn engagement ; it is ſaid, by the. 


ſubterfuge of a German word inſerted in the agree- 


ment.; which would, it trace, have only added the 
greateſt meannels to the moſt perfidious conduc, 
Av. 1547. 


The Proteſtant cauſe:now, to human view, ap- 
peared. deſperate. . The Emperor, with an army, 
overawed the diet. Maurice, gained by the Em- 
peror, with the Proteſtant leaders, conſented to 
ſabmit to the deciſions of Trent ; what hey would | 


be, it was impoſtible to doabt. - But equally 'vam 
are counſel and might againſt the Lord. He can 


take the proud in their own devices, and diſappoint 
their purpoſes by the very means planned for their 
accompliſhment. 


The plague breaking out at Trent, a few fathers 
went to Bologna, and the reſt diſperſed : nor could 
all the remonſtrances of the Emperor engage the 

—— Pope 
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Pope to bring them back again. Vexcd to the 
heart at theſe tricks of papal management, Charles 
reſolved to mortify the pontiff, by ſhewing him 
that he could a& without him. He cauſed there- 
fore a formulary to be drawn up, ſuch as he hoped 
might be accepted by both parties, becauſe the ex- 
preflions were ſo ambiguous, as that each might 
give it their own interpretation ; adding ſome con- 
ceſſions to the Proteſtants, reſpetting the ſacra- 
ment in both kinds, and the marriage of the clergy. 
Hereupon he called a diet, read the decrees which 
he had ordered to be prepared, and without any 
- ſuffrage of the princes, enacted this as the rule, 
till a general council ſhould otherwiſe direct. 
— Hence this decree received the name of the In- 
TERIM, as it was merely deſigned to be a temporary 
expedient. : 
AN. 1548. As is often the caſc, what was in- 
tended to ſatisfy both parties, pleaſed neither. 'The 
Papifts exclaimed againſt the authority afſumed 
without the Pope ; the Prozeftants complained, that 
all the eflentials of popery were left in full force. 


The politic Maurice faw through the deſigns of 
Charles, and his intention of erecting his ſove- _ 
reignty, on the humiliation of the princes. He 

was glad of an opportunity of redeeming his credit 
with the Proteſtant powers, among whom he till .. 


a--:; 


Soar __ 
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in profeſſion numbered himſelf ; and he was par- 
ticularly provoked by the impriſonment of his fa- 
ther-in-law, the Prince of Hefſe, whom he had 
unintentionally betrayed, and whom Charles re. 
fuſed to releaſe. When, therefore, on the death of 


. Crament, and the ſucceſſion of Julius, Charles 


had prevailed on the new pontiff to reafſemble the 
council at Trent ; and with his army compelled 
the diet, held at Augſburg, to engage themſelyes 
mplicitly to obey their decrees, Maurice dared to 
qualify his conſent with cenditions, judged fo de- 
Togatory to the papal authority, that the Archbi- 
ſhop of Mentz refuſed to enter them on the regiſ- 


_ ter of the diet. 


Meantime, the Proteſtants, at the cloſe of the 


diet, commenced their preparations for whatever 


might happen. The brave reformers, with Me- 


 lancthon and Bredtius at their head, drew up their 


confeflions of faith to be preſented to the council ; 


and Maurice, who merely meant to amuſe the 


Emperor by apparent ſubmiſſion, prepared for ef- 


 feQtually reſiſting his ambitions projets. - For 


Charles was no more Catholic, than it is to be 
feared Maurice was Proteſtant ; but intended, in 


_ the council, which he ſuppoſed his preſent uncon- 


trouled power could dire&, not merely to humble 
the princes of the empire, and the Proteſtants 
GOP, whom he moſt feared, but alſo to ſet 

...Tveh 
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ſuch limits to the papal juriſdiction, as would pre- 
yent the Pope from interfering with, or interrupt- 
ing his ſchemes for ſecuring the ſame deſpotic 
power 1n Germany and Italy, after which he 
 aſpired, as in his own hereditary dominions, 


In the midſt of his imaginary triumph, and ſelf- 
confident ſecurity, the Emperor was ſurpriſed at 
Infpruck, with the ſudden approach of a mighty 
army under Maurice ; who had ſecretly leagued 
with him many German princes, and the King of 
France : and ruſhed upon the unſuſpetting mo- 
narch. As he had no equal army to oppoſe, and 
was himſelf in danger of being taken priſoner, he 

was glad to obtain his ſafety by the 
AN. 1552. PACIPICATION OF PASSAU ; Containing 

a ſolemn grant of perfed liberty to the 
princes, and the Proteſtant cauſe. The InTERIM 
was revoked ; all edicts againſt the Lutherans an- 
nulled ; the priſoners ſct at Liberty ; and all who 
had ſuffered for the league of Smalkald, re-inſtated 
in their honours and pofieffions : and a certain 
number of Lutherans admitted into. the council- 
[ chamber of Spires, where juſtice impartial ſhould 
be henceforth miniſtered to Proteſtants, as to Ca- 
tholics. 


'Thius the very man, on whom Charles had de- 
pended for the entire yarn ion of the Lutheran 


cauſe, 
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cauſe, became its firmeſt bulwark, and eſtabliſhed 
it upon a es which could no more be over- 
aogh \ 


A diet-was to be held to confirm all theſe con- 
ceſſions. After various delays, it aſſembled at 


Augſburg ; and there, after long deliberations, the 


2 0 conditions were adjuited, which received 
the name of TaE RELIGIOUS PEACE. 
AN. 1555. The Proteſiants were diſcharged from 
— all papal juriſdiction. The ſtates and 


free cities were to be unmoleſted, in whatever cc- 


clefiaſtical eſtabliſhment they choſe to form—ani- 
moſities were to ceaſe—no perſecutions to be ad- 
mitted on account of religious opinions—and, who- 
ever attempted to violate any of theſe articles, was 
to be treated as a diſturber of the public peace. 
Oh that men might always be as reaſonable, peacc- 
able, and tolerant ! 


It is a ſingular event, and ſupported by ſtrong 
authority, that this enemy of the Proteſtants, who 


had repeatedly brought their cauſe to the very. 


verge of ruin, is ſuppoſed to have dicd in the faith 
he ſo long perſecuted. Wearied with royalty, and 


| the toils which had worn him down, Charles V. 


wiſhed to end his days in holy retirement. He 

reſigned his hereditary dominions of Spain and the 

Netherlands, to his ſon, Philip, and procured. the 
| empire 
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empire for his brother Ferdinand. He had tho- 
roughly been converſant with the ſubjects in diſ- 
pute, and in the filence of ſolitude, the abſence of 
tumultuous engagements, ' and the approach of 
death, the ſolemn reflections upon theſe important 

truths, which he had fo often heard debated, led 
him to different apprehenfions refpedling them, 
from thoſe he had before entertained. His deareſt 
friends, and the, companions | of ,his retirement, 

were ſeized by the inquiſitors, , the moment- their 
royal matjer: cloſed his eycs., | His preacher,, his 
confeſlor, his favoured biſhop of Tortoſa, with many. 
others of inferior diſtintion or, domeſtics, expired: 
ix flames, or torture, the. vitims,of that bloody tri-: 
- bunal, and of the cruel Philip,' the unworthy: ſon, 
and ſucceflbr. of this mighty. monarch: The ven-: 
geance they were prevented irom inflicting: on the 


maſter, fell on «his peculiar, favourites, and ipoke: 
. the cauſe of offence, F 


4 
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CHAP. IV. 
THE PROGRESS - OF REFORMATION. 


HE hope with which Henry the Eighth had 
| A. inſpired the Proteſtants, was greatly difap- 
pointed. He had ſeparated from the Pope, but not 
from popery. And though the excellent Cranmer 
enjoyed his favour, and was upported by him 
againſt his many enemies, the cauſe of truth dared 
not lift up its head. The iron rod of power held 
down every bold fpirit, which preſumed to diſpute 
| the king's ſupremacy, or infallibility, juſt as the 
Pope's before. It is painful to record the tra- 
gedies performed by the malignant Gardiner and 
Bonner; whoſe compliance with the King's ca- 
prices, ſtill left them power to perſecute to death, 
_ thoſe who preſumed to advance farther in reforma- 
tion than his pleaſure allowed. Even Cranmer 
often held a precarious exiſtence. Yet the autho- 
rity of the clergy was greatly reduced ; and the 
tranſlation of the Bible, by Tyndal, afterwards a 
noble martyr, contributed to open men's eyes, 
Having fled his country to eſcape perſecution, he 
finiſhed and publiſhed his work at Antwerp, and 
thence - the copies in England ; which 
wonder- 
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wonderfully ſpread the light of truth. The nom- 
ber of miniſters and - people, who, through the writ- 
ings. of the reformers, had embraced the evange- 
lical doctrines, was great : and ſome of them; as 
the excellent Bilney, by whom Latimer was con-. 
yerted, with Frith, and other worthies, fell vic- 
tims to epiſcopal perſecution; and died in flames. 


Ax. 1546. Happily, the death of this inhuman 
and capricious monarch opened a more pleaſing 
proſpe&. Edward VI. his fon, though very young, 
had drank deeply into the prineiples of the re- 
formation; under the tuition of the faithful Cran- 
mer, who, during his reign, chiefly guided eccle- 
fiaſtical matters, and filled the ſees with men of 
ſingular zeal and piety, as Ridley, Latimer, and 
others. The motley mixture of the former reign 
now gave place to a more perfect reform ; and be- 
came nearly fuch, as the Charch of England fill 
profeſſes. But the prelates, who bad maintained 
their attachment to Rome under the former ſove- 
_ reign, and conformed with retuctance to the _ 
changes ſince eſtabliſhed, waited impatiently for a 
return of the old religion, as Edward's feeble health 
declined, and promiſed a ſpeedy demiſe. A ſhort 
reign of felicity to the Proteſtant cauſe, was ſuc- 

ceeded by the acceſſion of the bloody Mary, with 
ber popiſh adviſers. Yet, had the cauſe of truth ſo 
firmly fixed itſelf in the land, that all the fires. - 
; \Vor. IE. Be  kindled 
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kindled in Smithfield, at Oxford, or elſewhere, 


| were unable to conſume the ſeed of the faithful ; 


though they deſtroyed many great and eminent 
individuals. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, were con- 
ſigned to the flames ; but their blood produced a 
plenteous increaſe. 


AN. 1553. Mary was a bigot, and dupe to the 


- popiſh party. | She thought to avenge her mother's 


quarrels, by ſacrificing every Proteſtant to her re- 
ſentments ; but the reformation had taken ſuch 
root as not to be eradicated. Though the chief 
men in church and ſtate were generally ſwayed by 
their intereſts to embrace the courtly religion, a 
noble army of martyrs, biſhops, prieſts, and lay- 
men, choſe rather to die for Chriſt, than commit 
idolatry, and countenance ſuperſtition. Happily 
for the nation, though the miſchief done in a ſhort 
time was abundant, God put a period to Mary's 


bloody reign, and the crown devolved on Eliza- 


beth, the daughter of the: unhappy Boleyn. She | 
imherited a 'portion of her mother's goodneſs and 
proteſtantifm, though mixed with a greater mea- 
fure of her father's deſpotiſm. Ax. 1558. 


 IreLAND, which had long been as the ſatellite 
of the ſuperior planet, and followed her revolutions, 
had ſhared in all the ſtruggles and all the bleſſings 
of the reformation. Under Edward, and the ex- 

 celltent 
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cellent Archbiſhop of Dublin, Brown, the Proteſ- 
tant cauſe had compleatly gained the afcendant ; 
though the wildneſs of the country left the pro- 
vinces diſtant from the capital, overrun with po- 
pery, as they are to this day. On Mary's acceſ- 
ſion, the fire of perſecution began to kindle ; but 
nearer concerns at home caſt the affairs of Ireland 
into the back ground. At laſt a zealous Romanifſt, 
a Dr. Core, was diſpatched with a full commiſſion, 
like Paul, the perſecutor, going to Damaſcus, to 
ſpread ſlaughter over the devoted Proteftants. On 
his journey, being waited upon by the Mayor of 
Cheſter, he could not withhold boafling of the 
charge committed to him, and producing from his 
baggage a roll ; © This,” faid he, © ſhall laſh the 
& heretics of Ireland into obedience.” The good 
woman of the houſe, where he lodged, heard and 
trembled ; but acute in her wits, as zealous in 
the cauſe, ſhe reſolved to play the DoQtor a trick, 
and as he attended the Mayor to the door, and 
teft his boaſted roll upon the table, ſhe whipped 
up, and inftead of the commiffion, the put into its 
place a pack of cards wrapped like it, with the 
| knave of clubs facing the back. The Door, as 
ſoon as the packet was ready for ſailing, paſled into 
Treland; and in all the poinp of an inquifitor, ap- 
peared before the lord lieutenant and privy coun- 
_ cl] at the Caſtle, ready to enter on his office. 'The 
| fecretary being called upon to open and read his 
To HeT commil- 
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commiſſion, he was as much ſurpriſed as the Doc- 
tor was confounded, to find nothing but a pack 
of cards, and the knave of clubs facing bim. The 
ridicule of the ſcene may be eaſily imagined. The 
lord lieutenant and privy council could not au- 


thoriſe any proceedings without a new commiſſion; 
and defiring the Doctor to return to England, and 


haſten back, he jocularly faid, that in the interim 
he would ſhuffle the cards. But before the buſi- 


neſs was diſpatched, the Queen departed to give ' 


an account of herſelf to God, and the Doctor was 
left with the knave of clubs. 


SCOTLAND could not fail imbibing the ſpreading 
contagion. The Scotch, always warlike, and men 
of acute minds, had many of them returned from 
the foreign countries, where the reformation had 


been introduced, and brought to their native land 


the books and tenets of the reformers. Long had 
the truth ſtruggled againſt the power. and craft of 
popiſh tyranny ; and many a martyr, and many 
a confeflor conſented to go to priſon and to death, 
rather than abjure the faith once delivered unto 


| the ſaints. No monarch had yet attempted to 


break the yoke, and the prieſthood: was | 
AN, 1559. triumphant, till the intrepid Knox aroſe, 
rude as the bleak climate which gave 


| bing birth. Having formed with Calvin, at Geneva, 
| the firicteſt friendſhip, and adopted all his opinions 


reſpecting 
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reſpeQing church government, he returned to his ; 
native land ; and with his rough eloquence, and 
| hardihood that knew no fear, he bore down all OP- 
poſition, overturned the whole popiſh hierarchy, 
and eſtabliſhed the Preſbyterian government in its 


ſtead, to which the Church of Scotland till ad- 
keres, 


Tax Ber crc Provinces being nearer the ſcene 
of action, early received the light of goſpel re-_ 
formation ; and none ſuffered more ſeverely for 
their adherence to the faith, than that afflicted 
country. 'Fhe obdurate bigot, Philip, reſolved to 
extirpate all who refuſed ſubjetion to Rome. The 
bloody inquiſition was ſet up in the provinces ; 
andthe more cruel Duke of Alva, his general, 
poured out the.Proteſtant blood as water on cvery 
ſide. Revolt againſt this oppreſſive dominion, rent 
the provinces in twain. A part defied their ene= 
mies ; and, in a war, of which we have few ex- 
| amples, maintained their liberties, and triumphed 
at laſt over their perſecutors. 'The Dutch repub- 
lic, under the famaus William of Orange, ſtood as 
high in majeſty againſt the humbled Spaniard, as 

| they were diſtinguiſhed for the purity of their reli- 
gious faith and practice. Heu Quantum mutatus ab 
lb! The preſent change is as deyrading to the 
country, as afflictive to the mind of every true 
| Eeg Proteſtant, 
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Proteſtant. May a phoenix riſe from the aſhes, and 
her youth be renewed as the eagle's. 


SPAIN, and the Spaniſh dominions in Italy, had 
received the beam of reformation. The very doc- 
tors brought by Charles the Fifth to combat Lu- 
ther, caught the fire from his lips, and carried 


back to their country the hereſy they came to ſab- 


due. But there the bigotted monarchs, and ſuper- 
ſtitious clergy, fiercely ſet all their engines at work, 
to ſuppreſs the hated innovations ; and, after tor- 
rents of bloodſhed, by martyrs innumerable ; tor- 
tures, racks, and gibbets prevailed to extinguiſh 


' the flame. The light of trath was clean put out, 


and obſcure darkneſs has there reigned ever fince, 


with debaiing ſuperſtition, beyond that of any 


other country. I include Portugal, where the ſame 


ſteps, under the ſame monarch, produced the fame 


miſerable effects, to the utter ſubverſion of all goſ- 


pel grace and truth, 


The Spaniſh dominiong in Italy ſhared nearly 


the lame fate ; and though Naples would not ad- 


wit the inquiſition, the perſecution of the reformers 
was equally inveterate. The brave Ochino, and 


the excelicnt Peter Martyr, exerted their zeal and 


eloquence : not, quite in vain, but without being 
able to effect a national change. Compelled to fly 


for their lives, they took refuge in foreign lands, 


ang 
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and watered the garden of ſtrangers with the dew 
of that heavenly wiſdom, which their deluded coun- 


trymen prevented from dropping on themſelyes. 


Through all regions under papal juriſdiction, 
every-effort of craft and cruelty was employed ; 
and from the Alps to the extremity of. Calabria, 
the name of Proteſtant exterminated. 


Thus ſtood the account, at laſt, between Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts in Europe. Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Brandenburg, Pruſſia, England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Holland, all Proteſtant govern- 
ments. Italy, Spain, Portugal, the Belgic Provinces 

under the Spaniſh yoke, all papal. Germany, with 
its vaſt dependencies divided, and nearly poiſed in 
intereſt between both, every ſtate having a mixture 
of its opponents ; in ſome tolerated, in others per- 
ſecuted. Switzerland divided, but the preponde- 
rating weight, and greater numbers, Proteſtant ; 
and France, more than once on the equilibrium, 
ready to change its dominant religion ; and at laſt 
returning to the houſe of hondage, though with 
millions of its inhabitants firm in the Proteſtant 
faith. 


The numbers were {till on the fide of the Ca- 
tholics, and their union under one viſible head, 
greatly in their tayour, politically ſpeaking ; whilſt 
37H ED E e4 
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bodies, befides other ſub-divifions, at the heads of 


 feffion ; whilſt thg Britiſh iſlands, Holland, Swit- 


Germany, adopted the confeſſion of faith, which 


TR IRA OOOWT 


_ Calviniſtic, 


the Proteſtants: quickly ſeparated into two great 


which were Luther and Melancthon on the one 
hand of the Aug/burg Confeſſion, and on the other, 
of the Helvetic Confeſſion, were Cfcolampadius and 
Calyin. Theſe alſo were pretty nearly balanced. In 
the narth Lutheraniſm generally prevailed. Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, - and the far larger part of 
the German Empire, followed the Augſburg Con- 


zerland, Geneva, France, and many eſtates of 


bath ſince obtained the name of the: reformed, op 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. V. 
ON THE LEARNING AND HERESIES OF THE TIMES. 


HE general conflict, which new agitated the - 
Chriſtian world, contributed exceedingly to 
ſharpen the ingenuity of the combatants ; and to 
excite the greateſt zeal of enquiry into every branch 
of Enowledge. And, as ſuch ſeaſons peculiarly 
rouſe and bring forth the latent ſparks of genius, 
which would otherwiſe lie dormant and unnoticed, 
never was there a more vivid light of: learning diſ- 
played, and a greater number of men of the firſt 
abilities produced on the theatre of the world. 
Every where ſeminaries, and univerſities, were en- 
dowed, erected, enlarged, and the numbers of ſtu- 
dents immenſe. The mode of tuition alſo in all 

Proteſtant countries became amazingly improved ; 
| and all the ſciences, as well as theology, placed on 
a different footing. Ariſtotle, though ſtill preva- 
lent i in the ſchools, was controuled from exerciſing 
his former deſpotic rule, by the good ſenſe, the en- 
larged views, and the ſound divinity of the times. 
The | ingenious Ramus, in France, introduced a 
different method of reaſoning, which exaſperated 
the old partiſans « of the Sſagyrits : and Paacelfus - 
began 


| the noble improyements which have ſince been 


writings, through the indefatigable labour of edi- 
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hand, in their native tongue ; but the comments 


promote the edification of the preſent day, how- 
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Comment of Luther on the Epiſtle to the Galatians, 


nity. But the freedom of enquiry now introduced, 
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began to open the road to the higher progreſs of 
experimental philoſophy, by his reſearches into the 
firſt elements of bodies, by fire, and ſolution : 
though ftill tin&tured with the follies of magic and 
alchemy, yet his chemiſtry led the way to all 


made, 
The immenſe impreſſions of ancient claſlica] 


tors, and the happy invention of printing, ſpread 
a general diffuſion of knowledge and love of the 
belles letires through all the nations ; eſpecially 
thoſe who were reformed ; where ſcience of every 
ſort was peculiarly cultivated : and, above all, 
ſcriptural knowledge was purtued with ſingular 
avidity. Not only was the Bible now in every 


and expoſitions, critical and praftical, of the re- 
formers, excite the approbation, and continue to 


ever highly advanced in all the attainments of cri- 
ticiſm and literature. I will only mention the 


as an enduring monument of ſound divinity, and 
biblical erudition : and the Inflitutes of Calyin, 
equally admirable for their argument as their lati- 


in mindguatavght of God, and rifing on the ſtilts 
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of vain imagination to a wiſdom above what ig 
written, was natarally productive of very fearful 
- conſequences, Science when, under the controu] 
of faith, and bowing before revelation, it preſumes 
not to intrude into the things it hath not ſeen, is 
a bleffing to the Church, and highly contributive 
to every thing which is excellent and of good re- 
port. But where men, vainly puffed up of their 
fleſhly mind, ſuppoſe 74at wiſdom of man which is 
fooliſhneſs with God, and Zhat intelledt, which is 
darkened through corruption, capable of deciding 
reſpeRing truths above our comprehenſion, though 
implying no cdntradition to the trueſt reaſon, then - 
error and blaſphemy come in like a flood. Reve- 
lation ſtands at their bar as a culprit, becauſe, chal- 
lenging implicit ſubmiſſion, which they are indiſ- 
poſed to pay ; and eyery thing myſterious muſt pals 
through the ordeal of their philoſophy, and be re- 
jected or admitted, only as it accords with, or dife- 
 fers from, their ſuppoſed infallible reaſon. Henee 
aroſe a numerous holt of anti-chriftian doctors, who 
are ſtill increaſing; and threatening us with as fear- 
ful a deluge of falſe philoſop!:y, to overwhelm the _ 
Chriſtian name, as before it had been menaced by 
| ſuperſtition and popery. Helvetius, Voltaire, Rouſ- 
ſeau, Hume, Gibbon, and all the infidel tribe of 
this day, are but the ſpawn of Pomponatius, Bo- 
din, Rabelais, Montaigne, Bembo, Bruno, Taurel- 
Jus, and a multitude of others, who ther treated , 

all 
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all 'religion with contempt and ridicule, and in- 
finuated, that Chriſtianity deſerved no more reſpe& 
than Paganiſm or Mahomediſm ; and was but a 
cunning fable invented by prieſts to enſlave the 
minds of the credulous. "Theſe acute geniuſes, in- 
deed, did not always agree in the extent of their 
diſcoveries : ſome were diſpoſed, as the followers 
of Socinus, to allow the Chriftian Saviour a name 
among the ſages deferving honour ; others ridi- 
culed the impoſtor, and turned his miracles into 
contempt : yet they profeſſed veneration for a Su- 
preme Being, and ſuppoſed there might be a God ; 
whilſt the more adyanced in ſcience, doubted his 
very being or exiſtence, and proceeded to the ſum- 
mit of human wiſdom, to know exactly (what the 
fool or wicked man wiſhes, and faith in his heart) 
that © there is na God.” France, eminent in that 
day as in our own, ſingularly took the lead in this 
happy diſcovery, hid from ages and generations : 
yet, for a long while bending the neck under the 
yoke of authority, ſhe dared not, till of late, affert 
the reign of liberty and atheiſm, 


 Butlet it be remembered, that learning is no more 
to be blamed for its abuſe, than the ſun for the 
_ venemons and poiſonous reptiles hatched by his 
fervid beams. The revealed truths of God, fo far 
from ſhunning inveſtigation, call for the moſt ac- 
curate enquiry inta their nature and evidence, and 
Wc - | approye 
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approve themſelves to every man's conſcience in 
the ſight of God, whom fin hath not enſlaved, and 
taught to reject what he dares not believe; and 
where ſcience, falſely ſo called, hath not prejudiced 
the mind againſt evidence, abundantly more con- 
 clufive than any upon which the infidel builds his 
own ſyſtem of religion, or no religion. The rationa- 
lifts are miſtaken if they think wiſdom ſhall die with 
them.. The ſimplicity which is in Chriſt will carry 
conviction of the truth to the heart, in defiance of 
all its open or inſidious enemies, and more danger- 
ous, though pretended philoſophic friends. It ſtands 
not in the wiſdom of man, but in the power of 
God : and as many as are ordained unto eternal 
life, believe to the ſaving of their fouls. With re- 
gard to all the reſt, their evil heart of unbelief is 
departed from the living God, and © How then,” 
faith Chriſt, © can ye Dges FE: 


CHAP. 


4 
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CHAP. VI. 


ON THE ACCESSIONS TO THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


N Europe ſcarcely any people now remained, 
who had not affumed the outward profeſſion 


of Chriſtianity. Even in Finland and Lapland, 


thinly ſcattered amidit their moſſy mountains, and 
everlaſting ſnow, the inhabitants received from 
fome zealous Swediſh miffionaries the goſpel light. 


| It is feared that ſome few continue in heatheniſm 
_ unto this day, or with ſuch a tinge of Chriſtianity 


only, as ſcarcely forms a ſhade of difference. In 
theſe inhoſpitable regions, magic and witcheraft 


have taken their laſt refuge. 


| But a vaſt field opened for the diffuſion of the 
word of truth, in the diſcoveries made in both the 
Indies. The Spaniards and Portugueſe, eager to 
extend the pale of popery as well as their own do- 
minion, not only ſpread theſe by fire, ſword, and 1n- 
quiſition, but enliſted under their miffionary ban- 
ners regiments of friars, black and white, Fran- 
ciſcans, and Dominicans ; and abore all the reſt, 
the newly inftituted and more ſpecious 


| Ax. 1550. company of Jeſuits, who penetrated into 


the 
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the depths of America, Africa and Afia, and endea- 

'youred to erect the banner of the Croſs in China 
and Japan. Nor were their labours without the 
appearance of vaſt ſucceſs, however the religion 
which they taught was far removed from the truth 
as it 18 in Jeſus. 'To me indeed, and thoſe who 
think as I do, it will be a matter of doubt, whether 
the diſciples of a Xavier, or the converts of Loyala 
and Dominic, with their partifans of the Romith 
ſuperſtition, ſhould be admitted among the num- 
ber of Chriftians ; or their labours be thought to 
have contributed to the promotion and further- 
ance, or the diſgrace and hinderance of the true 
religion of Chriſt. Certain it is, that the methods 
theſe men purſued tended much more to make dif- 
ciples to themſelves and the pontiffs of Rome, 
than to form the mind to the reception of evangeli- 
cal truth, or the heart to the love and ſervice of a 
reconciled God. And the zeal of theſe apofiles, 
fiercely as it burned to make converts to their 
opinions, burned more fiercely in inquiſitorial 
flames, againſt all who wiſhed to worſhip God in 
the way they called hereſy, and oppoſed their talſe- 
hood and perverſion of the doctrines of the goſpel, 
as well as condemned their idolatry and ſuperſti- 
tious practices, as ſubverſive of its moſt fundamental 
principles. | 


A feeble effort was made from Geneva, to ſend _. 
miſſionaries to America, among the poor untutored 
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Indians : though no ſucceſs appears to have fol- 
lowed the attempt. The ſettlements of the Eng. 
liſh in North America, at the latter end of the 
century, laid a foundation for a happier iflue ; and 


_ opened that great door and effectual for the 
preaching the goſpel which hath fince been at- 


tended with ſuch abundant ſucceſs. Yet it muſt 
not be concealed, and ought for ever to be lament- 
ed, that ſettlements made with cominercial views, 
however ultimately the means of introducing the 
true religion, have uſually commenced with at of 
oppreſiion highly indefenſible ; and with the erec- 
tion of a dominion in lands to which the invaders 
had no juſt title. God can indeed bring good out 


_ of human evil, but the evil is not the leſs, becauſe 


of the providential benefits ultimately reſulting 


from the commerce or conqueſts of wicked men. 


CHAP. 


% 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF THE TRUE CHURCH. 


HEN the reformation became eſtabliſhed, 
the different nations profefling the Chriſ- 
tian name divided : three great bodies, each claim- 
ing to be the true Church, and in general excluſrvely 
ſo, compoſed the Chriſtian world. The moſt an- 
cient, the Greek Church ; the more modern, the La- 
tin or Feftern Church ; and the late vaſt rent made 
from it, now diſtinguiſhed by the Proteſtant Church, 
As my object in. this account, is the ' Sprritual 
Church of Chriſt, and not the formal and nominal 
one, which under. pomp, ceremonies, and ſuperſii- 
tion had ſmothered all vital godlinefs, my chief at- 
tention will be confined to the latter. Nor there- 

1n ſhall I preſume to find a general body of real 
Chriſtians, far from it. 'The faithful were ever few. 
The Proteſtants themſelves, as a body, were only 
in zame, what their confeſſions of falth ſhould have 
led them to be in reelity ; and therefore among 
them, as ever before, the Spiritual Church mult 
be followed by the traces of the Croſs under which 
it groancd, and the reproach of Chriſt, which ever 
refted upon the diſciples of the Son of God ; as it | 

Vor. II. 7 F f muſt 


— " 
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muſt forever do on thoſe, who holding up the word 
of light, in its purity, and adorning it by a conver- 
ſation becoming godlineſs, upbraid their fellows 
for their hypocriſy, and dereliction of the prin- 
ciples, which they have profeſſed ; bearing witneſs 


to their deeds, that they are wrought in darkneſs : 


and thus as ſharply condemning unfaithful Pro- 
teſtants, and apoſtates. from the goſpel, as the 


| idolatries of popery, and the debaſements of ſu- 


perſiition, 


SECT. I. 
THE GREEK CHURCH, 


HIS eldeſt branch of Chriſtianity fill ſub _ 
fiſts, though reduced by the Mabomedan 
power to the loweſt diſtreſs ; and deprived of all | 


its former ſplendour. Every attempt to form a 


union with, or rather to obtain a ſubmiffion to, 
the Roman pontiffs, conſtantly failed ; and ended 
uſually in. mutual anathemas. After the taking of 
Conſtantinople, the glory of her patriarch faded 
greatly, and his dominion was equally reduced; 
though he ſtill exerciſed ſome authority over the 
other three great patriarchates of Alexandria, An- 
Hoch, and Jeruſalem. Ruſha, the preſent chief 
member 
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member of his communion, has long withdrawn 
herfelf from his obedience, and is governed by her 
own patriarch, who acknowledges no dependence 
on Conftantinople. His nominal dominion, how- 
ever, is {till wide, extending over all the Eaft, 
Greece, the iſles of the Archipelago, Walachia, 
Moldavia, and reaching into: Poland. But the very 
abaſed ſtate of the Greeks, their ignorance, ſuper- 
ſtition, and total abandonment of all that can be 
reckoned worthy the name of Chriſtian, renders 
their hiſtory little intereſting, where the objec is 
the enquiry into the living Church, . 


'The divifions, that have been mentioned before, 
full ſubfiſted in the eaſtera church. The Neſto- 
rians, and Monophyfite Chriſtians had their inde- 
pendent patriarchs ; not under the Conſtantinopo- 
litan juriſdiction, ' and if any real religion ſubſiſted 
it was probably to. be found among the Neſtorians, 
who were ſaid to be neither ſo ſuperſtitious, nor ſo 
much loaded with rites and ceremonies, as their 
brethren. The Jacobites, Cophts, Armenians, 
 Abyflinians, and a variety of inferior ſeCts, were 
branches of one or other of thefe greater ſeQaries. 
They had their own convents, biſhops, and paſtors, 
equally jealous of their independence, and I fear 
in general far from every thing which could de- 
ſerve- the name of real godlineſs. The Romiſh 
miſſionaries have exerted their endeayours to bring 
Figs - | over 
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. over all theſe various ſeQtaries to the church of 

Rome; and have, by influence and money, pre- 
vailed on ſome congregations to make profeſſion of 
obedience to the Roman pontiff : on which new 
biſhops and patriarchs have been pompouſly created 
to fill theſe Romiſh ſees, under an idea of his re- 
- covered dominion. But in general it hath been an 
impoſition; and the converts to Romaniſm only 
held in ſubjection whilſt the cauſe operated, of 
poverty receivitg ſupport. 


As impotent, have been the efforts of Rome 
to obtain dominion over the rifing nation of 
the Ruffians: all attempts in the iſſue proved 
abortive ; and have for a long while been aban- 
_ doned. | 


; Whatever dignity :or prerogatives are ſtill pre- 
ſerved to the patriarch of .Conſtantinople, he is | 
obliged to purchaſe them. dearly of the Turkiſh 
vizier. And though an election to that high office is 
made by the adjacent biſhops, yet through the am- 
bition of ſupremacy, tempting theſe baſe eccleſiaftics 
on one hand, and the avarice of the Turkiſh rulers 
on the. other, the changes are frequent, and the 
ſee goes to the beſt bidder, who is ſometimes hard- 
ly enthroned, before he loſes his honours and pur- 
chaſe money, to be diſplaced by ſome other cp 
wRo' can bribe higher, 


The 
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The ftate of contempt, oppreſſion, and ignorance 
into which they are ſunk under the Mahomedan 
government 1s deplorable; and the corruption of 
manners among their prieſts and people awfully 
univerſal : tenacious only of their miſerable forms 
and ceremonies, in which all their Chriſtianity con- 
ſiſts, and ſtrangers alike to the goſpel doctrines, 
and the purity of godlineſs. The lateſt accounts 
of the Abyſſinian church, by Bruce, hardly mani- 
feſt a ray of true Chriſtianity remaining. And 
Ruſſia even now, has ſcarcely emerged from the 
common fink of ignorance, intemperance, and 
| ſuperſtition, 


"The Lutherans at firſt attempted to form a union 
with the patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the wiſe 
and gentle Melancthon, ſent their confeſſion of 
faith to him. But alas! the pride of Greece was 
Juſt as great as the pride of Rome ; and coalition 
with the ſaperſtitions of the one as impracticable 
as with the other. Since then I believe they have 
been left without farther application, to the enjoy- 
ment of their own ſaints, relics, dignity, porerty, | 
pride, and 1 Ignorance. 


if & SECT. 
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- SECT. IL. 


THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


\HE right arm of popiſh power and dominian 

was cut off by the refarmation. Every at- 
tempt to regain their loſt authority has proved 
abortive. Thouſands upon thouſands haye fallen 
by the ſword of war, and the inquiſitors, but the 
fatal blow was ſtruck, and though every effort hath 
been made to heal the deadly wound, it was in- 
curable; and Rome now ſeems haſtening faſt to 
final deſtruRtion. | 


Yet the pontifical ſee remained eminent in power, 
wealth and dignity; and lorded it, though not 
with ſuch deſpotic power as before, over the nations 
under its obedience. A new model was formed 
for the political management of its intereſts ; and 
though none of its pretenſions were abated, a ge- 
neral council was ſtill ſuppoſed by many to be para- 
mount over all the Chriſtians jn the Roman pale. 
However, the infallibility of the holy ſee became 
better ſecured by a previous conſultation with the 
principal cardinals, in matters of religious contro- 
yerſy ; which prudence now made neceflary, before 

| any 
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any bull iſſued. A variety of ſeparate congregations 
were eſtabliſhed, for different branches of buſineſs, 
among which one for relics is not forgotten ; that 
all matters might be tranſacted with the profoundeſt 
policy, and occafions prevented for Proteſtant ac- 
cuſations. And in theſe congregations many things 
were carried, and adopted in oppoſition to the opi- 
nion of the infallible head, 


The monarchs of Europe gained greatly by the 
reformation. The fulminations of the pontifical 
ſee loſt all the momentum, that had before made 
the ſtrongeſt Colofſus to tremble. It was ſeen in the 
caſe of the Engliſh King, how dangerous it was to 
provoke thoſe who could fo eaſily avenge them- 
ſelves. And therefore the pontiffs cautiouſly con- 
tented with afſuming the ſame power, made a virtue 
of their clemency in not exerting it. As they could 
proceed no longer in the way of open war, it be- 
came more needful to provide ſecret, but mighty 
agents to prop up the pillars of their tottering 
throne. The mendicant tribes had rather fallen 
into diſgrace, and ſome of their branches had given 
much vexation to the holy ſee, as the Fratricelli. 
Auxiliaries were wanted, who ſhould unite learn- 
ing, zeal, and genius, with the moſt deyoted ſub- 
miſſion to Rome and her pontiffs ; whoſe abilities 
might introduce them into the cabinets of mo- 

narchs as confeſſors ; whoſe ſcience might diſpel - 
EE - Ffr4 ignorance 
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ignorance from the ſchools ; and whoſe unlimited 
| obedience might render them proper tools, to ſpread 
as miſſionaries, the Roman ſupremacy, through the. 
_ old world and the new : exactly ſuch were found 
in the order of Jeſuits. The fanatic, but intrepid 
| Loyola was their founder ; and the Ro- 
AN. 1550. man ſee adopted them with cordial af- 
fetion, as its deyoted ſatellites ; im- 
| poſing on them, among other common vows of 
obedience, poverty, and chaſtity, an additional 
engagement, © to haſten without befitation to any 
« part of the earth, and for any purpoſe, which the 
& pontiff ſhould enjoin them.” For this end, a choice 
ſelection was made, of the moſt ingenious, the 
molt learned, the moſt adroit, and the beſt ſkilled 
in mechanic arts, as well as mathematics, painting, 
and philoſophy. Their. zeal and activity routed 
the ſlumbering Franciſcans and Dominicans to 
jealouſy. They buckled oa their armour afreſh, 
and ſharpened their weapons to conteſt the palm 
of victory with their brethren of the new frater- 
nity; and in nothing yield to them in devotion, 
and loyalty to the holy ſee. 


The accommodating manners of this new order ; 
their profound diſimulation ; their artful infinua- 
tion into the courts of princes, and the ſecrets of. 
men ; their penetration in the diſcovery of the 
OP; EOS" 7 A OP." ge? 


beſt means of effeCting their purpoſes ; and their 
_ eaſineſs in relaxing the ſeverity of penance and 
morals, according to the rank of the penitent ; ſoon. 


procured them univerſal preference. All the ma- 
lice and envy of their brethren, though exerted to 
bring them into ſuſpicion, and to diminiſh their 
influence, was abortive. The favour of Rome, but 
much more their own policy and cunning, preſerved 
and increaſed the-credit of the order, and raiſed it 
to the ſummit of eminence, above all their fellows ; 
an eminence they long maintained : and by their 
aQtivity and artifice ſupported and enlarged the 
bounds of the papal juriſdiction. 


Yet in the vigour of youth, and the zenith of 
their proſperity, the good archbiſhop of Dublin, 
Brown, ventured to pronounce their doom with a 
preciſion approaching prophecy. After ſpeaking in 
his ſermon of the wondrous progreſs the Jeſuits 
were making in the world, and which their very 
conſtitution was formed to produce, he adds, but, 
* God ſhall ſuddenly cut off this ſociety, even by 
© the hand of thoſe who haye moſt ſuccoured them, 
© and made uſe of them, ſo that at the end they 

« ſhall become odious to all nations. They ſhall 
© have no reſting place upon earth, and a Jew ſhall 


* have more fayour than a Jefuit.” The appointed 
time came. The Roman power itſelf is humbled 
BE 


6 
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to the duft, and to this nothing has more contri. 
buted than the deſtruQion of this very order by the 
papal ſee itſelf, Aw. 1773. | 


A variety of other orders aroſe, whoſe names 1 


hall only mention, without their particularities, 


the Theatines, Barnabites, Fathers of Somaſquo, 
Priefts of the Oratory, &c. all profeſſing to revive 
the ancient ſanity of manners, and to exhibit a 
purer model than the debaſed ſtate of the monaſ- 
tic orders, and the clergy in general afforded. 


This decline was a favourite topic of the reformers. 


Indeed their rebukes, I may call them invedtives, 
rouſed the whole ſacerdotal tribe to a greater de- 


cency of conduct. The inferior clergy at leaſt, 


put on a face of grayity, and external ſobriety and. 
ſeriouſneſs; and the different orders entered upon 


various reforms; a proof how much they were 


needgd. Hence aroſe the new branch of Fran- 
cifcans, who adopted the rigorous rules of St. 
Francis, and bear the name of Capuchins, from the 
additional cowl added to their habit ; which inno- 


vation offended highly many of their brethren ; but 
was confirmed by the Pope, and continues the 


badge of their order. 


So far indeed the church of Rome itſelf highly 
profited by the reformation. The honour of their 
ph | vocation, 
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yocation, and the defire to remove the reproaches 
.of the Lutherans, produced much more beneficial 
effes than all the canons of the council of Trent. 
Nor leſs did the ſame cauſe operate, in ſtimulating 
them to excel in hterature; wherein the Jeſuits 
| ſet an admirable example. Indefatigable in purſuit 

_ of knowledge themſelves, they became the pre- 
ceptors to others, in all polite literature as well as 
theological learning. Still adhering however to 
Ariſtotelian ſubtleties in diſpute, in order to puzzle 
adverſaries, whom they could not confute. Henee 
the Romiſh church furniſhed a hoſt of men, high 
in reputation for attainments in ſcience of every 
kind. And thus they were as much indebted to 
the reformation, for the revival of literature, as for 
the amendment of their morals. 

Yet this amendment rather reached the inferior 
than the ſuperior clergy. The popes themſelves, 
though more decent in general than before, con- 
tinued many of them to diſhonour the high ſtatiog 
in which they were placed, and ſhewed themſelves 
as much beyond ſhame as above controul. In the 
beginning of the century, Prvs the Third, had, be- 
ſides other acts of atrocity charged upon him, raiſed 


his two baſtard ſons, in their infancy, to be cardi- 


'nals. And his ſucceflor, Jurivs the Third, was no 


ſooner ſeated on the throne of St, Peter, than he. 
placed 
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| placed the red hat on the head of 'the boy, who 


- which they regarded it as a kind of baniſhment, 


| the better in the manners of the clergy ; and they 


applied but ineffectual and miſerable remedies. 


was the keeper of his monkeys, and the Geet of 
his infamous paſſion. 


The greater biſhops, whoſe immenſe revenues 
afforded them all the magnificence of earihly gran- 
deur, diſplayed. few of the features of the lowly 
Nazarean. Many of them princes of the empire, 
exhibited all the pomp of majeſty, as well as the 
luxury. And the courts of monarchs attached the 
prelates in general, more than their dioceſes ; to 


to be confined. Yet upon the whole, throughaut 
the papal pale, there was a conſiderable change for 


became in general leſs profligate, and their minds 
better informed. 


Aw. 1545. The council of Trent had affembled 
to aſcertain the dodrines, reſtore the diſcipline, and 
correct the manners of the Church ; to all which it 


Though the papal power ſwayed all the delibera- 
tions, and the legates dictated the decrees, ſtill the 
popes arrogated to themſelves the ſole right of - 
terpreting them. And for that purpoſe, an eſpecial 
congregation at Rome was appointed. So that after 
all the pretences of the council's deliberation and 
deciſion, it remained with the pontiff to enforce 

| what 
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what he approved, and to interpret the reft accord- 
ing to his own pleaſure and intereſt. Thus after 
the farce of many years afſembling and debating, 
all depended ſtill upon the great interpreter. It 
was impoſſible therefore, that any other reſult 
ſhould ſpring from all this wondrous body of col- 
lected wiſdom, than juſt what we ſee, the mainten- 
ance of the deſpotic power of the Roman prelate, 
and the confirmation of all paſt abuſes, with the 
addition of many more. | 


1 ſhall not enter intgthe decrees of this council, 
which would carry me too far, and ſhall only ob- 
ſerve that its deciſions were admitted only partially 
in ſome ſtates, and with modifications and ſalvos in 
others. Nor did its determinations put an end to 
the diſputes of Catholics among themſelyes, any 
more than prove in the leaſt ſatisfactory or con- 
vincing to the Proteſtants. Their boaſted nity of 
doarine was very weak indeed : and the reproach 
caſt on the Proteſtants, and their differences of 
opinion, and which indeed they deſerved for their 
_ religious diſputes, was as applicable to the papiſts 
themſelves. Franciſcans againſt Dominicans, and 
Thomiſts againſt Scotiſts, maintained unceaſing 
battle. The biſhops contended for their divine 
right and juriſdiction againſt the Pope, who denied 
them both, but as a favour of the holy ſee. The 
_ Gallican church maintained her liberties againſt . 


we papal 
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_ and others, for their impudent encroachments, and 
Maſpicious morality. Matters of the greateft moment 


the ſacraments—the beſt mode of Chriſtian in- 


E prieſtcraft in a tender part. The papal legates and 


- reigns triumphant, and fraud and folly appear with- 
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papal eneroachments ; and all on this fide the 
mountains exalted the ſupremacy of general coun- 
cils above the Roman ſee. The Jeſuits drew upon 


themſelves the keeneſt invectives of theBenediines 


continued to be diſputed, nor could all the efforts 
of the pontiffs compel or induce the angry com- 
batants to filence. The power and juriſdiction of 
the ſee of Rome—the ſubjefts of the Catholic 
church—the nature, necefſity, and efficacy of 
grace—the principles of morals—the operation of 


ftirution—Theſe, and many other points, were 
diſputed with abundant acrimony.. 


The council of Trent made no alteration in rites 
and ceremonies. Many indeed defired a reforma- 
tion in the grofler abuſes ; but this was touching 


their party therefore warded off the blow. Idolatry, 
images, relics, frauds, maintained their ground. 
Indeed where the Proteſtants are ſtill numerous, 
or their proximity makes more circumſpection 
needful, the more offenſive adts of idolatry, and the 
grofler frauds are avoided, But in the more en- 
flaved countries of Romaniſm, in Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, and their colonies, there ſuperſtition ſtill 


out 
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out a bluſh. The blood of St. Januarius regularly 
liquefies ; and the milk of the Virgin is as freſh as 
if it had been juſt drawn from her breaſts in Pa- 
leftine, 7a 


The Bible was one of the forbidden bogks which 
the people might not conſult without permiſſion. 
And no man muſt comment on the Scriptures, even 
in private, in any way different from the language 
of the Church : nor print without a licenſe. So 
_ truly is the key of knowledge reſerved by the popes 
In their own cuſtody. And wherever their imperi- 
ous decrees are obeyed, the Holy Scriptures are a. 
book ſealed, and all divine knowledge confined to 
the miſerable maſs and breviary, and ſuch wretch- 
ed diſcourſes as ſerve to fix the ignorance of divine 
things more inveterate, by inſpiring confidence in 
their own deceiyed and deceiving ſpiritual guides. 


It was ridiculous enough, that in this wiſe aſ- 
ſembly, the Yulgate, the ancient Latin tranſlation 
of the Bible then in uſe, though full of the groſleſt 
miſtakes and deviations from the original, was con-. 
ſeerated for ever as the only authentic and perfect, 
tranſlation ; and withal it was determined, that 
this verſion ſhould be accurately reviſed and cor- 
refed, and a new edition publiſhed by guthority ; 
and this too was never done : ſo that the people, 
were left in the ſtrangeſt ſituation imaginable, and 
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the teachers themſelves in circumſtances the moſt 
embaraſſing : compelled to uſe as a conſecrated 
tranſlation, from which they may not depart, a ver- 
fion confeſſedly in need of correction ; and pro- 
miſed a new edition till more perfe&, which was 


never taken in hand. 


The ſtate of pure religion, in a Church fo cor- 
rupt, even in the fountain head itſelf, may eafily 


| be conceived : where all godlineſs conſiſted in im- 


plicit obedience to the holy ſee, and exadt atten- 
tion to the formularies of devotion, the perform- 
ance of penance, and the purchaſe of indulgences. 
Yet we muſt not ſuppoſe, that the whole body was 
utterly deſtitute of the life of Chriſtianity. Amidſt 
all the prevailings of iniquity, and the ſervitude of 
ſuperſtition, the writings of ſome of thoſe who were 


| called myftical divines,” ſhew, that they cultivated 
_ fhll the religion of the heart; and however debaſed 


by prejudice and error, ſuppoſed the life of godli- 
neſs to confiſt in a ſtate of conſcious favour and 
communion with God ; producing real purity of 


' mind, and holineſs of converſation. But it muſt 
be confeſſed, theſe were few and hidden : in filence 
and retirement, they avoided obſervation, and 


therefore eſcaped the charge of hereſy, which would 


Ta: have certainly faſtened upon them, if they had not 


been content to keep their religion to themſelves. 
EE Jeſuitical 
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Teſbitical religion,. inquiſitorial. religion, the eſta- 
bliſhed religion of popery, will allow us to look to 
ſuch a religion with abhorrence only, and no hope. 


We turn therefore to a more pleaſing ſcene, the 
Church reformed from the abominations of popery ; 
not but that we ſhall find therein much to lament, 
and much to condemn. Yet, there the living body 
ſubſiſted of pure religion; and undefiled ; . therein 
we ſhall diſcover genuine Chriſtianity ; and though 
ſmall, a ſeed that ſhall be to the Lord for a gene- 
ration, the remnant according to the election of 
grace, : 


FTE 7 ava « of du a TREIND X 
- SECT. III. 


ON THE CHURCH REFORMED FROM THE ERRORS 
OF POPERY, 


AM entering on a ſubje&, in which it is diffi- 
cult to maintain that abſolute impartiality which 


is ſo defirable ; and not to be warped into miſre- 


preſentation by educational prejudices. 'T'o have 


a decided opinion in a matter ſo momentous, as: 
regards the ſalvation of men's fouls, is our duty, 


_ and highly approvable : but, though a Vroteſtant, 
I will pledge myſelf intentionally not to deceive : 
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_therreſpecting Proteſtant or Papift, or the different 
the blemiſhes of my own. I can truly aver, I ſeek 
mean to embrace it in a profeſſion open and un- 


| preſentations, my ears are open to conviction, and 


Romiſh communion, may be compriſed under 
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' the: mark of union in that Church, which was in a 


Suga monk, to the papal abuſes : the exclu- 


and will ſpeak the truth as far as I know it, whe- 
denominations among ourſelves, without hiding 
ſimply truth; as it is revealed in the Bible: and] 
diſguiſed, of whatever I find in the Scripture, re- 


ſpeRing the doftrine or diſcipline of the true 
Church : and wherever I am miſtaken in my re- 


my pen ready to correct unintentional errors. 
+ The body of Proteſtants who ſeparated from the 


three grand diviſions. In each of theſe a variety 
of ſhades of difference in doctrine and diſcipline 
will be found. The Zutheran—the Cakoint—and 
the Heterodox—or ſuch as departed from their 
brethren in thoſe articles of faith, which both the 
others had laid down as fundamental], and eflen- 
tial to ſalvation. 


1. THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 
THE great reformer, Luther, left his name, as 


peculiar manner indebted to his labours. We have 
ſeen its riſe, through the intrepid oppoſition of an 


fon 
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* Gon of thoſe who adhered to him from the Roman = 


© pale, by the excommunication of Leo X ; the vi- 
gorous ſtruggle, till he confeſſion of Aug ſburg ; 


when it began to grow into its: preſent form ; its 


final emancipation from all pontifical authority z 
_ and its legal independence eſtabliſhed by the pa- 


eification of Paſſau; and, _— on the Peace of . 


Aug ſharg: 


The leading principle of the reformation is, that | 


THE BIBLE ALONE CONTAINS THE RELIGION OF 


ProTESTANTS; which every man is to read and 


conſider; and thence alone to draw all the atticles 


of his faith and praQtice : and nothing_.is binding - 


upon the conſcience, but what is there clearly re- 
vealed, or neteflarily deducible from the Scripture 


| declarations. Theſe are generally admitted prin- | p 


ciples; but the Proteſtant Churches have ſeyerally 


differed in the application of ſome of them, and 
manifeſted a moſt blarneable bigotry and. ſeverity. 


towards their brethren, in enforcing their own in- 
terpretations of the Scripture ; and, that often- 


times, accordin g to their own acknowledgments, 


| In matters not eſſential to ſalvation. 


To maintain nearer union of ſentiment and wor« 
ſhip among themſelves, each Church has adopted 
particular confeſſions and formularies, which baye 
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| been laid down as neceflary to communion with 
that body : and thus hath often contraQted griey- 
ouſly the circle of excluſion reſpecting their breth- 
ren, who hold with them one head Chit, and one 
faith in 1 all eflential articles. 


- ++'The Latherad doctrine is avowed to be com- 
priſed in the Augſburg Confeſſion ; and 1n' Melane- 
thon's Apology for it, in reply to the popiſh objec- 

tions; theſe are regarded as of firſt authority : 
though it muſt be confeſled, ſome of the opinions 
reſpcing the real preſence in the Euchariſt, are 
far more objectionable, in the Apology than in the 
Confeſſion. The articles of Smalcald, drawn up by 

3 Luther, with: a view to heal, if poſſible, the di- 

| putes raiſed, have ſoftened down ſome of the 
barſher expreſſions of the Augſburg Confeſſion ; 
and with the cazechiſms of the great Maſter, are 
received in that Church as direQorial. . Whilſt the 

form of concord, aſlerting the ubiquity of Chriſt's 

| * human body, and the real preſence in the ſacrament, 
© with the brand of hereſy, and the ſentence of ex- 
communication fixed upon all who did not receive 

| theſe dogmas, though it was ſtrongly maintained 

| and ſupported by the more rigid Saxon divines of 

the Lutheran perſuaſion, was as warmly diſputed, 

and rejected, by the more moderate. ? 
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' The leading dodrines of the Augſburg Confeſ- 
 fion are, the true and efſential divinity of the Son of 
God ; ev? 
His fubſtitution and vicarious ſacrifice ; and 

The neceſſity, freedom, and efficacy, of divine grace 
upon the human heart. 


Where God, the Son, is thus known, as a real 
Saviour to the uttermoſt ; and God the Spirit ac- 
knowledged in the experience of his influence on 
the conſcience, why ſhould any thing afterwards 
be permitted to break the bands of union between 
thoſe; who have been admitted to Cai en: 2 with 
God ? 

_ Reſpecting the government of the Church and 
its forms, it is admitted univerſally among the. Lu- 
therans, that the Supreme Ruler of the State, is 
the head of all authority, in what relates to cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical as well as civil-; and, that the Church 
1s ſubjeR to the powers that-are eſtabliſhed : though 
no power has authority to alter the revealed word 
of God, or to impoſe upon the conſcience arbitrarily 
its own dictates—conſent, not conſtraint, muſt form 
Chriſtian union. The forms therefore. .of religion 
to be obſerved, though generally ſuch as bad been 
before in the Church, were purged from ſuperſti- 
_ tion andetrror; and theſe forms not ſo uniformly 

preſcribed, but that ſome have retained rites; 
Gs g3Z3 - which 


ba 6 


| which others have rejected without a breach! of 


* 2H is ſiogularly evident in the mode of eccle- 
| fiaſtical goyernment eſtabliſhed in the Lutheran 


| Power is veſted in a conſfory, over which there is 
2 preſident, with a diftintion of rank and privi- 
 leges, and a ſubordination of inferior clergy to 


| alike, The public ſervice on the Lord's day is 


- The holy Scriptures' are every where read in the 
5 mother ton gue—Prayer, without a liturgy, though 


_ praiſe-in pſalms and bymns—Sermons are regu- 


; lemitſle. The oy wenGSins 'of our Lord 
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unity of ſpirit ; as they agree that indifferent _ gs 
ſhall be left indifferent, | 


\ 


church. In Sweden it continues to be epiſcopal, 
In Norway the ſame. In Denmark, under the. 
name of /uperintendant, all epiſcopal authority 1s 
retained, Whilſt, through Germany, the ſuperior 


their ſuperiors, different from the parity of ual 
terianiſm. 


Though the ſame liturgical form is not every 
where obſerved, the leading features of worſhip are 


univerſal ; and occafional worſhip at other times. 


after a direQory, is offered to God in Chriſt—with 


larly preached for general inftrution—Catechifing 

uſed for the riſing generation—The Lord's ſupper 
Is celebrated frequently, by all, who, after exami- 
nation of the miniſter, are judged intelligent and 


are 
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are commemorated. at the uſual ſeaſons ; and ſome 
Lutheran churches obſerve feſtivals, which .others 
cada not adm itted. 


The article of church cenſ ares, ſo much abuſed 
2nd ſo much neglected, was by the Lutheran re- 
gulation lodged with the clergy and courts of their 
ſuperintendance ; and in conſequence of abuſes on 
the one hand of this ſpiritual power, and contempt 
on the other of-its cenſures, this branch of diſci- 
pline is in a very degraded ſtate : and the more 
corruption multiplies in manners, the leſs ability 
18 there to reſtrain them. Indeed, im the Lutheran, 
as in the Anglican Church, the perſonal influence. 
of a good example, and the zealous diſcharge of 
the miniſterial office, will do more to awe offenders 
and revive diſcipline, than any ſentences pro- 
nounced in ſpiritual courts. Perhaps the feeling 
complaints ſo often uttered of the want of all diſ- 
cipline, would be moſt effectually removed, if thoſe 
who made them, ſet themſelves more zealouſly 
_ and faithfully to warn the unruly, to inſtruct the 
iznorant, to reſtore the fallen ; and in preaching 
and living, ta ſet forth the true apoſtolie doctrine 
and practice. Their rebukes would make the 
proudeſt tremble ; and the uniformity of their con- 
yerſation give authority to their exhortations. 
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- 'The Lutheran Church had,' by the peace of 
_ Augſburg, gained a firſt eſtabliſhment ; but the 
very contract which bad ſecured its liberty, check- 
cd its progreſs ; as no prelate, dignitary, or other 
eccleſiaſtic, could come over to this faith and wor- 
ſhip, without the forfeiture of all his eccleſiaſtical 
preferment. To this the Archbiſhop of Cologn 
was obliged to ſubmit ; preferring a wife and Lu- 
theraniſm to his archbiſhopric, which he was com- 
-pelled to refign. However, the ſtedfaſt abettors of 
this faith, zealous for the truths they held, difap- 
pointed all the open and ſecret attacks of their ad- 
'verſaries, to bring them back to the houſe of their 
priſon, and firmly ſtood their ground ; producing a 
noble army of defendants, men of the higheſt emi- _ 
nence for literature, as well as zeal and devotedneſs 
to Chriſt. Among them, Melancthon, Carloſtadt, 
Camerarius, Flaccus, . and Chemnitz, deſervedly 
hold the firſt places. By theſe, learning in all its 
branches was promoted and cultivated. The mi- 
ſerable ſcholaſtic theology was greatly exploded by 
Luther and his noble aflociates, from a conviction 

_ of its barren and unfruitfal nature, and a more 
rational mode of inyeſtigation of the divine truths 
introduced, where the Bible, not Ariſtotle, pre- 
vailed. Yet they deſpiſed not the fair deductions 
of ſyIlogiſtic reaſoning, whilſt they withed to baniſh 
the jargon of terms, and the ſubtilties of ſophiſms, 
ES NeD Wks Þ which 
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which tended merely to puzzle, inftead of eluct 
_y the ſubject, 


The T; neoſophiſts, diſciples of Paracelſus, addicted 
to chymiſtry, and the ſolution of bodies into their 
firſt principles, with the moſt diligent experiments, 
Joined enthuſiaſtic ideas of inward illumination, as 
the means of arriving at diſcoveries, above the na- 
tive reach of human faculties. Hoffman, and the _ 
famous Behman, were the leaders of this ſchool. 
An air of ſingular piety and myſtic devotion en- 
gaged a number of diſciples ; and names, highly 
reſpectable, are mentioned as fayourers of thern, 
ſuch as Arntd and Wegelius. 


As theological ſcience was peculiarly purſued, | 
many eminent expoſitors.-of Scripture appeared ; 
none more revered than the great Reformer him- 
ſelf, from whoſe ſentiments it is to be juſtly la- 
mented that his diſciples have ſo greatly departed 2 
and whilſt they honour him with ſuch ſingular de- | 
votion, diſpute the moſt explicit and characeriſtic 
doctrines of his theology ; of which I have given 
a ſpecimen from Luther's tra& againſt Eraſmus. 
I may. quote an acknowledgment of this, from the 
tranſlator of Moſheim, whether to the honour or 
diſgrace of Lutheraniſm, let every impartial judge. 
determine. * The doctrines of ab/olute predeflina- 
** tron ir efiftible grace, and human ampotence, were _ 

« never - 
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« neyer carried to a more exceſſive length, nor 
© maintained with a more virulent obſtinacy, by 


< any divine than they were by Luther ; but in 


« theſe times he has very few followers in this re- 
<« ſpect, even among thoſe who bear his name.” 

Of whom Dr. Mofheim alſo fays, * That the doc. 
« trine of the Lutheran Church hath changed by 
* degrees its original form, and been improved and 


_« perfected im many reſpects, eſpecially in the doc- 


< trines of free will, predeſiination, and other points, 
< 5n which the Lutheran ſyſtems of divinity of an 
« earhier date are fo far ſurpaſſed by thoſe of mo- 
<« dern times.” Perhaps theological doctors in this 


. matter may ſtill differ, and prefer the ancient truths 


to modern improvements ; nor think the lengths, to 
which Luther carried them, exceſſive, nor his de- 


' Fence of theny either virulent or ob/tinate. Certain 
 4t vs, that if there be any thing in Lutheraniſm pe- 
culiarly excellent, they plead for it with a very bad 


-grace, who, in points of ſuch importance, differ 


| from their leader, and impeach his wiſdom and his 
 -zeal in defence of what he at leaſt eſicemed, of the 


greateſt conſequences, If Bofluet and the papal 


' writers reproached them for their variations from 


their great Reformer, who can dare to ay, there 


_—_ not, a cauſe ? 


"The doduine..of juſtification by faith alone, had 


_ _nevera ckearer expoſitor than Luther ; the. plain 


and 
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- and literal ſenſe of the Scripture he adhered to as 
to be always followed, in preference to all allego- 
rical and fanciful interpretations ; and his morals 
were as pure 'as his doqtrincs were evangelical. 
Nor can I by any mens think, either Luther or 
Melan&hon defeRiive,- as has been ſuggeſted, for 
not giving a regular ſyſtem of morality, when, it is 
acknowledged, by thoſe who preſume to cenſure 
them, that they gave the fulleſt practical rules and 
inſtructions under the heads of the law, in, free . 
will, faith, hope, and charity, All other morals 
that ſpring not from theſe Chriſtian principles, I 
preſume they diſclaimed and diſdained, 


Whatever faults men were'pleaſed to find with 
Luther's doctrine on the points above mentioned, 
'when he was dead, none murmured diſapprobation 
among the hoſt of his followers, whilſt he was alive. 
| In the nature of the Euchariſt, Carloſtadt had dared 
to differ from him, and to be in the right ; in the 
reſt they were unanimous. It muſt be admitted, 
that Luther was a ſharp diſputant, and hardly - 
brooked oppoſition—that the ſummit of eminence, 
to which he was deſervedly advanced, might make 
| him jealous—or treat thoſe who differed from him 
with too much aſperity. He was a man of vehe- 
ment fpirit ; the times were rude; and differences 
of opinion were not met with the candour and po- 
liteneſs of more modern days.  T mean not this to . 
| | excuſe 
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excuſe what is condemnable, but.as a caution not 
to judge him raſhly, if his zeal at any time appears 
to overſiep the bounds of temperance. . He was a 
man, a ſinful man, a man of like paſſions with 
ether corrupted creatures ; expoſed to peculiar 
provocations, and of a temper naturally iraſcible. 
Let thoſe' who blame him avoid his miſtakes, and 
mutate his excellences. 14 


TI have before ſpoken of his harſh treatment of 
Carloſtadt, whom his intereſt with the Elector 
drove from his native land ; and whatever was 
pretended as the cauſe, the real one may be found 
in their diſputes about the Euchariſt, The ſame 
difference of opinion produced his diſpleaſure 
againſt Schwendkfeldt, a Saxon nobleman, of emi- 
nent picty and abilities, who inclining-more to the 
fimplicity of Zuinglius, and profefling his oppoſi- 
tion to the errors of Luther in this paint of doc- 
trine, experienced the ſame harſh treatment from 
his ſovereign, and was driven into baniſhment. 


Ax. 1538, His diſpute with his diſciple Agri- 
cola, on the moral law and its obligations, reſpect- 
ed a ſubject of more importance than the ideas of E- 
real preſence. Carrying his views, of the abolition 
of the Mofaical obligations, to the moral, as well 
as the ceremonial law, Agricola pleaded, that we 
were no longer under it, as our rule of obcdience, 
| but 
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"but under the goſpel, as- a nobler diſpenſation of 
faith working by love. From this man the term 
Antinomian became applied to thoſe who followed 
his 1dea ;, and ſome are ſaid to have puſhed the 
doctrine tothe ſupport of the moſt, diſlolate and 
immoral practices, as perfectly compatible with a 
ſtate of union with Chriſt, But this certainly was 
not the caſe with' Agricola, and many others, that 
have been charged with Antinomian »principles ; 
who, however they may ſpeak diſparagingly of the 
law, as binding Chriſtian men, : would diſclaim the 
horrid ' concluſions; whieh:! their adverſaries 'bave 
preſumed to draw for them.  Luther's vigilance 
and zeal. engaged Agricola-either to-;cxplain him- 
ſelf, or to retract what was crroneous in his polt- 
tions, and be continued in his miniſtry. 


| But though. Luther's perſonal weight aided by 
bis vehemence, and ſupported by the Proteſtant 
princes, who ſo highly reyerenced him, contributed 
to maintain an appearance of unity inthe Lutheran 
Church, and to cruſh every attempt-at-innovation 
in the eftabliſhed opinions ; yet-no ſooner were his 
eyes cloſed than It appeared evident, that in ſeveral 
points his:deareſt friends thought differently from 
him. The commanding authority, and warmth of 
Luther in a' fort overawed the gentle,- but mott 
learned Melan&thon. He would not ſtart a ſub- 
jeQ of diſpute : his ſpirit was yielding and conced- 
| ing 
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ing to a fault. No marvel he ſhunned the leaſt 


oppoſition to his admired friend. When his maſter 
was taken from his head, and he became the leader 


_ of the Saxon eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment, he would 
| have purchaſed peace with Rotne by tolerating, 


and ſubmitting to, what Luther would have reject- 


£d with abhorrence. He could be eyent content to 
foften down the very doQrine which the great re- 


former placed as the criterion, fantis aut cadentis 


_ ecclefize, of the true or apoſtate church ; and.to ad- 
mit ſome modification of jy/fification by faith alone; 


by abating ſomething from man's abſotute incapa- 


_ eity to promote his own-converfion unto God, and 


allowing” the neceſſity of good works for falvation. 
Though he had been ſilent on the controverſy of 


the Euchariſt, and before coincided with Luther ; 


he latterly conld not teceive the ſtrong ideas of rea! 
preſence, ſuggeſted by his friend, but wiſhed at leaſt 
the definition might be left ſo ambiguous, as to. 


_ admit thoſe who adopted the opinion of /ymbol only, 


in the Encharift, to friendly communion. No ſooner 


had he therefore ventured to promulge openly, what 


he bad before either fupprefled or only modeſtly 
hinted, than the rigid Lutherans roſe in arms 


_ againſt him. And thoſe diſturbances began, which 


to a man of his temper and feeling muſt have been 


| Py pps 


The 
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The firſt grand occafion of divifion in the Lu- 
theran Church, aroſe from the reference made to _ 
Melan&thon and other Saxon divines, on the fab- 
ject of the imperial decree, called zhe Interin, and 
how far they could ſubmit to it. His pacific ſpirit 
counting no ſacrifices too great for peace, perſuaded 
acquieſcence in all matters of indifference, to the 
Emperor's edit. But in theſe indifferent matters, 
he reckoned dorines of deep and effential conſe- 
quence, in the eyes of Luther and his true fol- 
lowers, particularly in the article of juffification. 
And as yielding was he reſpeQing ceremonies and 
papal jutiſdiaion; which the great reformer would 
have ſpurned with abhorrence. No worider there- 
fore that Luther's' moſt zealous diſciples, with the 
. learned Flaccus at their head, charged theſe ac- 
 commodating divines with betrayal of the trath, 
and with apoſtacy from the vital principle of La- 
theraniſin. 


A ſharp controverſy therefore aroſe, 'concerning 
what could be called indifferent ; and what ought, 
or ought not, to be yielded to Rome. This na- | 
| turally led to points of the firſt conſequence, re- 
ſpeQting faith—good works—the prevention of - 
grace—the co-operation of the human will—in all 
which Melancthon expreſſed himſelf in a language 
that Luther would have rejected with indignation. 
Since nothing could be fzrther from his ſentiments 


than 
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than modification on any of theſe ſubjects, reſpect- 


ing which he had declared himſelf in the moſt cx- 


plicit manner. Nor would Meclanc&thon's expli- 


cation, that. the impreſſions of grace were accom- 
panied with certain correſpondent aftions of the human- 
4841], have been borne for a moment by the great 
maſter : and if not branded as abſolutely heretical, 


_ by Flaccus, and his adherents, at leaſt they expoſed 


Melancthon and his followers to heavy charges of 


ſemi-pelagianiſin : to which no doubt ſuch modes 


of expreſſion led. "They excited alſo juſt appre- 


henſions, that even more was intended than ex- 


preſſed, under ſuch unknown terms, in the nomen- 
clature of Lutheran orthodoxy. 


wo © 1557. ; © Koto the chief, in that amazing 
work of eccleſiaſtical learning, © the Magdeburg 
6 * Centuriators,” was advanced to the chair of divi- 
nity of Jena, by the zcalous Lutheran ſons of the 
deprived elector John, who had formed this ſemi- 
nary, with .a view to maintain inviolate the pure 
doctrines of the great reformer. "This gave him 
ſcope, as it more immediately called him to defend 


the maſier, and to attack his oppoſers. Thus the 


breach widened, and a ſchiſin was apprehended be- 
tween the free- "WcEs. and the ſemi-pelagian Lu- 
therans. 


Ay, 
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Av. 1560. Strigelius, the diſciple of Melan&thon, 
maintained at Jena, in oppoſition to Flaccus, the 
freewill doctrine, and man's co-operation in con- 
verſion. For this he was accuſed by the profeſſor 
to the duke, impriſoned and compelled to recant ; 
or at leaſt appear to do ſo, in order to obtain his 
diſcharge. It is grievous to obſerve, that the true 
Proteſtant principles were ſo little followed ; and 
each ſide courted the arm of civil power to aid the 
force on their arguments. I wave entering on other 
controverſies of leſs important ſubjects, which diſ- 
turbed the peace of the Lutheran Church, and were 


ſure to give occaſion. of triumph and reproach to 
their popiſh adverſaries. 


Poles the life of Melancthon, the conteſt 
raged ; nor was it quieted by his deceaſe. His 
ſon-in-law Peucer, a man as refpectable for his 
learning, as eminent for piety, a profeflor at Wit- 
temberg, had formed a conſiderable party among 

the Saxon divines, who adopted with 

AN. 1571. him the ſentiments of Zuinglius, re- 

ſpeQing the Euchariſt, in preference to 

| thoſe of Luther; and to which Melancthon in bis 

latter years acceded. 'Theſe they wiſhed to intro- 

_ duce into the Saxon church; and to alter the eſta- 
bliſhed doctrine of the real preſence. A ſolemn 

convocation of divines was held at Dreſden on the 

' ſabje&; and a formula of argreement drawn up, . 

—_—_— MA fayourable 


dw.. 
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AN. 1571. favourable to the friends of Peucer, 
and denying. the ubiquity of Chriſt's 
'buman body. At this the rigid Lutherans fired, and 
gaining the eletor, under the dreaded apprehen- 
fions, that the foundations of Lutheraniſm were 
_ ready to be overturned, a new convention at Tor- 

gaw, eſtabliſhed the real preſence, and 
AN. 1574. inſtigated the eleCtor to ſeize, impriſon, 
and baniſh, all the ſecret Calviniſts ; 
and to reduce their followers by every a& of vio- 
lence, to renounce their ſentiments, and confeſs the 
ubiquity. Ten years did the opprefled Peucer ſuffer 
impriſonment, in the ſevereſt manner, for his opi- 
' nions : and proved, that perfecution was not pecu- 
liar to popiſh eccleſiaſtics. Effectually to eradicate 
this dreaded innovation, and drive from Saxony and 
the Lutheran pale, all who inclined to the Helvetic 
opinion reſpeing Chriſt's body in the ſacrament, 
the ſame divines who had drawn up the decrees of 
Torgaw, produced the form of concord, 
AN. 1577. in which, the real manducation of Chriſt's 
| body and blood in the Euchariſt was 
eſtabliſhed, and hereſy and excommunication laid 
on all who refuſed this, as an article of faith ; with 
pains and penalties to be enforced by the ſecular 
arm. The bigotted Saxon eſtabliſhed this form of 
concord, through the extent of his authority ; and 
many other Lutheran churches adopted it. But 
What was pretended as a means of terminating this 
conlrorgÞs 


by 
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- controverſy, produced more violent diſſenſioris than 
ever, All the calviniſtic, or refortned party, lifted 
up their voices againſt ſuch a deciſion, not only as 
unſcriptural in itſelf, butas tending in the ſtrongeſt 
manner to preclude all Chriſtian union between 
real Proteſtants. The fayourers of the Zuinglian 
notions of the Euchariſt, felt the ſeverity of the 
_ edits, The moderate Lutherans themſelves ab- 
horred ſuch haſty cenſures. The friends and dif- 
ciples of the amiable Melan&thon could not bear 
to ſee his ſentiments thus treated : and from a 
variety of motives, the form of concord was rejected 
by a conſiderable, if not the larger part of the Lu- 
theran Church. Nor in Saxony itſelf was there 
wanting a vaſt number, who though compelled to 
ſuppreſs their opinions, waited only the favourable 

| moment to ſhew themſelves. This the 
_ AN. 1586. death of the eleQor Auguſtus afforded, 
| and his ſucceſſor being more favourable 

to the moderate Lutherans, they attempted to ſup- 
preſs the form of concord, and Crellius, the firſt 
miniſter being on.their fide, they prepared the peo- 
ple for the change they meditated, by leffer altera- 
tions, ſuch as the omiſſion of exorciſm which had 
been uſed in baptiſm ; by a catechi/ſm, favourable to 
the Calviniftic opinions ; and by a new edition of the 
Bible. But the rigid Lutherans, exactly like owr - 
FHhigh church and Sacheverel for ever, caught fire at 
H h 2 ..-. a - ; 
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| theſe unhallowed changes, making the nation think 
the Church in danger; and the clergy, inflaming 
the populace, produced much tumult, and ſharp 

interference of the magiftracy. The 
AN. 1591, tables turned on the death of the ele&tor 

Chriſtian I. 'The rigid Lutherans re- 
ſumed their empire, and their adverſaries were im- 
priſoned and baniſhed. The form of concord was 
reſtored to its vigour, and the unhappy Crellius, 
who had been the great ſupport of the party, put 

| to death. On ſuch juridical execution 
AN, . 1601. of Proteſtants by Proteſtants, originating 

in diſputes, about religious opinions, if 
I could, I would fix a brand of reprobacy ; and lift 
up my feeble voice againſt perſecution of eyery 
kind. But I am conſcious, whilſt men are as they 
are, church power will always be abuſed, and un- 
chriſtian intolerance wiſh to kindle the flames. 
againſt all who may venture to differ from the 
dominant party. Indeed the moſt unlike the great 
Head of the Church are they, who thruſt themſelves 
into high places; and whoſe pride and infolence 
are gratified in trampling upon their brethren. Ye 
followers of the meek and lowly Jeſus, mark the 
man, that hates and injures his brother for his opi- 


nions : he is a murderer, 1 in whatever church he 1s 
found. 


The - 
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The doctrines of Lathe, on predefiiinetion and 
grace, were too uncongenial to the pride and wifdom 
of the unhumbled heart, not to excitc ſtrong op- 
poſition. Huber, of Wittemberg, diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in defence of the plan of znver/al redemp.- 
#10n, which has been ſince generally adopted in the 
Lutheran Church, but in thoſe purer days of evan- 
gelical doctrine, provoked juſt indignation, and oC- 
caſioned his depoſition and baniſhment, Violence 
on all fides was carried to the extreme. 'The man 
Who ſubſcribes an eftabliſhed doctrine juſtly forfeits 
his advantages, when he renounces the ground of 
* bis tenure : but let him live as free as his brethren, 
and defend his ſentiments in love, and in the ſpirit 
of meekneſs. The miſery is, that in all theſe un- 
happy diſputes, human paſſions rage, inſtead of the 
ws 4x purſuit Cw truth and godliness 


| To conctude; - In the On Rag Church were 

found men great in every view ; in erudition and | 
piety. | But as muft be the caſe univerſally, the 
multitude were only believers'in the lump. The 
generality of clergy in -every eſtabliſhed church, 
_ enter it as a profeſſion ; and are too like their fellows 

in all warldly purſyits, and human paſſions. The 
faithful and really godly are every where compa- 
ratively few, who ſerye the Lord Chriſt out of a 
pure heart fervently, and regard their work as their 
Mages. 1 doubt not the living members of Chriſt's: 
Hbka3 body, 


- 
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body, within the Lutheran pale, in that day were 
many and glorious. At the firſt dawn of reforma- 
_ tion, ſtrict piety was more univerſally cultivated 
among the profeſſors : but declenfions early crept 
in with a peaceable eſtabliſhment ; and when no 
longer under the croſs, the departure from truth 
and purity, preſently appeared. Before the cloſe 
of the century, Moſheim acknowledges, that, © the 
© manners of the Lutherans were remarkably de- 
© praved—that multitudes offended the public, by 
* andacious irregularities—that diſcipline vaniſhed, 
** either through the careleflneſs or impotence of 
& the clerical arm.” And thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves. from their brethren, by greater zeal, 
purity of doctrine, deadneſs to the world, heavenly- 
 mindednefs, and ſpirituality of converſation, were 
marked, and gained a name of peculiarity, that 
ſeparated them from their fellows, content to bear 
a teſtimony, by their lives and labours, to a king- 
dom neither Lutheran nor Calviniſt excluſively, but 
conſiſting in righteouſneſs, and peace and joy iq 
the Holy Ghoſt ;'the true: Spirit, -of the Church | 


univerſal, which j 1s neither of Paul, nor of Apollos, 
but « of Chriſt, 


1. 
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1. OF THE CHURCHES CALLED RE- 
FORMED, OR CALVINISTIC. 


THE name of Proteftants, equally applied'to all 
diſſenters from the church of Rome. As theſe 
ſeparated into different communities,” they were 
diſtinguiſhed by different denominations; the term 
reformed church was therefore appropriated to thoſe 
who, differing from the Lutheran opinions in points 
of doctrine or diſcipline, preferred, eſpecially in the 
great articles reſpeQting the real preſence in the 
Euchariſt, the doctrine of Zuinglius and Calvin to 
Luther. And as Calvin was the moſt eminent, the 
ſeveral churches who adopted his ſentiments, ge- 
nerally bore his name, as the Lutherans that of 
their great reformer. Not that Luther or Calvin 
pretended to ſuppdrt any doctrines, but what they 
deduced from the Scriptures, and confirmed by the 
evidence of the fathers, eſpecially Auguſtin. The 
Calviniſtic churches, though united in the con- 
feſſion of the ſame fundamental articles of faith, in 
which indeed, the only union effential is to be 
ſought, were formed on very different models; and 
. chiefly followed the ſeveral forms *of government, 
_ which ſubſiſted in the countries where the reforma- 


tion prevailed, and the different views which the _ 


rulers in different nations entertained of the moſt = 
 Hha4a _ - ſeriptural 


. » _ 
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ſcriptural church order. For from the New Teſta- 
ment and the apoſtolic precedents, all profeſſed to 
derive their ſeveral eſtabliſhments. The greater 
body adopted the model of the Helvetic churches, 
and eſpecially of Geneva, where Calvin prefided, 


_- and had a chief influence over all thoſe of the re- 


formed profeſſion. Switzerland, Germany, France, 
Scotland, Holland, and all the foreign Calviniſtic 
churches erected the form of government called 
Preſbyterian, in which a parity of rank was -eſta- 
bliſhed among the miniſters themſelves ; a fynodical 
' government, conſiſting of clergy and laity, ele&ted 
to manage the concerns of the particular churches 
anda general aſſembly of the whole church to de- 
cide on momentous caſes, in each of their ſeveral 
dominions or diftricts. Yet this eſtabliſhment was 
not exactly fimilar in any two churches, who held 
the ſame confeſſion of faith, and maintained in the 
general outline, the ſame form of Gſciplige and 
government. | 


The churches of England and Ireland choſe to 
tetain epi/copacy in their government, as in their 
apprehenſion more congenial with monarchical go- 
vernment, and primitive practice ; whilſt in all the 
great articles of faith, they held with their foreign 
brethren, and maintained communion, with them, 
This Church formed a body, reſembling the ſtate, 
fitting. in two houſes of convocation, under the 

fame 
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fame head, where all the great concerns eccleſiaſti- 
.. cal were to be ſettled, with the conſent of the mo- 
- .Qarch..-* 


In ceremonies, the reformed churches differed 
greatly. The firſt and great reformer Zuinglius, 
who began before Luther, his bold attack of popery, 
carried his reform far beyond him. Whilft Luther 
tolerated images, tapers, altars, exorciſm, and auri- 
__ cularconfeflion, ke ſwept all the trappings of ftiper- 
Rition away; reducing the worſhip to the ftandard _ 
of utmoſt ſimplicity, diveſted alike of garb or orna- 
ment.. 'The other churches have admitted ſome 
_ ceremonies; the epiſcopal churches the:rhoft, as 
more conformed to the dignity. of the:hierarchy. 
The ſpirit of devotion hardly needs the adventitious 
helps which formality ſuppoſes important. Yet 
who will refuſe his approbation of whatever may 
have a real tendency to enliven the worſhip, or ef- 
_ gage the attention ? Such ſurely will muſic be 

found, when under proper regulation, 


Zurich, the cradle of the reformed, profeſſed in 
the article of the Lord's Supper, the ſimple acknow- 
| Jedgment of its being a fgn and nothing. more, ac- 
cording to the opinion of Zuinglius, and his excel- 
lent and able aflociate CEcolampadias. Herein the 
Lutherans were at'too great a diſtance to approach, 
and all efforts of conciliation proved abortive. As - 


this 
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this was a matter of firſt concern in, that day, it 
may be uſeful to obſerve the gradations of opinion 
on this ſubje&, among the churches, 


ZurxncLivs and his followers regarded the Eu- 
chariſt as a mere /gn or /ymbol, of which all pro- 
feffing Chriſtians, whether regenerate, or unrege- 
nerate, might partake alike. 


ChOvine fuppoſed the feb or [ymbol to convey a 


facramental pledge of blefling, and that a /piritual 


preſence of Chriſt attended it to the regenerate and 
believing.only ; whilſt to others the elements re- 
mained-as common food : and this the Church of 


gon Ps; 


 LovTuxn maintained, that the elements remain- 


_ ed till bread and wine, but that a real preſence of 


Chrifs united with them, in virtue of the ubiquity of 
his ſuppoſed human nature, and a real manducation 
of Chrift's body followed ; this was termed conſub- 
flantiation. | : 
_ 'Tmrz Poprtsn DacToxs, contented for a - real 
tranſmutation of the elements, which, under the 


| ferm of bread and wine, Joft their nature and ſub- 


flance, after conſecration, and were actually chang- 
ed into. the very body and blood of Chrift, by 


AOIIENSS. 
| An. 
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Ax. 1531. Zrixerivs fell in. battle, attending 
with his exhortations his countrymen, as was the 
duty of his office. With this his adverſaries pre- 
ſumed to upbraid him, and jnfult his memory, 
however .undeſerving reproach. - The triumph of 
the popith bigot, Sir 'Thomas More, ſpeaks what 
ſpirit he was of : but his loſs was more than re- 
paired in Calvin, who ſoon after tqok the lead at 


Geneva, and was regarded as the patriarch of the _ 


reformed churches. His learning, piety and zeal, 
attracted from all countries ſtudents to Geneva, 
now become a kind of ſeminary to the reformed 
churches, as Wittemberg had been to the Luthe- 
ran ; and from thence they iflued forth, to ſpread - 
_ theopinions, and to recommend the model of their 
admired teacher. Hence a band of union was 
formed through. England, Holland, Germany, 
France, and Switzerland, by ſimilarity of ſtudies, - 
and uniformity in opinion, reſpecting the grand Y 
theological tenets ; regarding as a matter of more 
indifference the ſyſtem of government and diſci- 
_ which each formed for themſelves. 


Luther had given the civil magiſtrate the ſu-. 


_ preme power in ecclefiaſtical regulations, and 
Zuinglius had therein concurred with him ; yet, 
whilſt he made the clergy dependent on the. civil 
government, he admitted a Gifference of rank, and 


appointed - 
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appointed a ſuperintendant over the clergy of his 
canton... 


Calvin maintained the independence of the 
_ Church: on the magiſtrate, as competent to form 
its own government and regulations, in ſynods and 
confiſtories, under the protecting power of the ci- 
vil ruler, with perfect parity among the'preſbyters. 


The Church of England ſteered a middle courſe. 
All ſupremacy of legal dominion being in the King, 
and. the two houſes of parliament. Their decifions 
only confiitute law. But the clergy in convocation, 
with the. confent of the monarch, may form regu- 
lations binding on thei own body, as the bye-laws 
of a corporation, though not univerſally obliga- 
tory. For a long while paſt this convocation hath 
ceaſed to meet | for eccleſiaſtical affairs ; at leaſt 
they only meet and adjourn, wikleg _—_— 
to any buſineſs. | 


pen Holland, and ian. es Swans 
adopted the government which Calvin recom- 
mended. The Swiſs perſevered in that eftabliſhed 
by :Zuinglius ; andthe churches of -England and 
Irelaod purſued with- epiſcopacy a mixed regula- 
tion, ſubordinate to the- parliamentary ſupremacy. 


But 
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But the great point which diſtinguiſhed this 
lcader of the reformed churches, reſpeRed the de- 
 crees of God, and their conſequences on the ever= 
lafting ſtate of men, as flowing from his own fo- 
yereign pleaſure and will, Nothing that Calvin 
advanced ſpoke ſtronger than Luther had previ- 
ouſly maintained on the ſubject of predeſtination 
and grace ; the impotence of the human will to 
good ; and the utter corruption of our fallen na- 
ture. But after his deceaſe, the Lutherans in ge- 
_ neral departed from the tenets of their great re- 
former, to the ſemi-pelagian ſyſtem of co-operation. | 
Againſt this, the Genevan apoſtle, ably ſeconded 
by his colleagues, Beza, Zanchins, and others, 
firongly contended and ſupported the ſyſtem, ſince 
called the Calvinifiic, with fuch force of argument; 
that it was unmverſally adopted through all the re- 
formed churches, and became their diſcrimmnating 
feature; and muſt continue ſo, as long as the 
| Helvetic confeflion, the catechiſm of Heidelberg, 
the deciſions of the ſynod of Dort, the aflembly's 
catechiſm, and the thirty-nine articles of the 
Church of England continue unrepealed. Por, 
whatever change of ſentiments may have been 
wrought at Geneva, in France, Holland, Germany, 
or Great Britain ; whilſt theſe formularies continge 
_ the expreſs bonds of union in the feyeral churches, 
in which none can enter into holy orders, but by 
their ſolemn conſent and approbation to the truths 

ED _ which 
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which theſe formulas of doctrine contain; ſo long 


whatever difference of ſentiment may be enter- 


/ tained by individuals, miniſters, or others, the ma- 
-jority or minority, none can be inferred in #he 


Church, which remains for ever ſuch, as the articles 
of her faith declare. 


The diſputes occaſioned by the oppoſition raiſed 
to theſe predeſtinarian ſentiments, form a principal 
part of the hiſtory of the reformed churches ; as in 
each of them they were attacked by men of the 
greateſt acuteneſs and learning ; and, as they pre- 
ſent a revolting aſpe& in the view of every un- 
humbled conſcience, and unenlightened mind, it 


was impoſſible, humanly ſpeaking, but thoſe very 


conſequences ſhould reſalt, which we are about 
ſhortly to detail ; and which are equally ſingular 
and obſervable ; to wit—That for a long while 
paſt the majority of teachers and people in all the 
reformed churches have been departing farther and 
farther from the free grace and predeſtinarian ſyſ- 


tem; and yet the original eſtabliſhment of theſe 


doctrines, in their ſeveral formularies and confeſ- 
fions of faith, remains exactly as they were fixed 
from the beginning. 


: ind, Aivided between Popith and Proteſ- 


tant cantons, hath continued fince the'days of 


Calvin, the ſame formula of doctrine. and diſci- 
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' France united herſelf with Geneva and her ve- 
nerable fathers, Farel and Beza ; who, after Cal- 
vin's deceaſe, ſpread the truths he taught with 
equal zeal and ſucceſs ; but that unhappy country, 
torn with civil and religious feuds, ſuffered fe- 
verely. The party of the reformed, and the Ca- 
tholics, were not very uncqually balanced, though 
the preponderance reſted with the latter. Yet the 
Huguenots, a name given to the French Proteſ- 
tants, were numerous even at court, and among 
the principal perſonages of the kingdom. "The 

dreadful maſſacre of the Proteſtants on 

AN. 1572. St. Bartholemew's day, which every 
tongue has. execrated, kindled afreſh 

_ the fires of difſention, hardly extinguiſhed ; and 
through ſeas of blood, Henry of Navarre, the heir 
of the throne, contgnded for his birth-right againſt 
his popiſh and inveterate enemies. 'The great ob- 
' ſtruction was his profeflion of the reformed reli- 
gion. Honour long maintained the firuggle, for 
conſcience with ſuch a man could have preſented 
a feeble barrier. A change of religion ſeated him 
at laſt peaceably on the throne. Henry the Fourth, 
ſirnamed the Great, was a man of intrepid valour, 
a conſummate politician, and in his general man- 
ners eſteemed as the moſt amiable of men ; withal 
profefledly a zealous Proteſtant ; but, at the ſame 
time, the ſlave of appetite, and indulging his paſ- 
fions in ſuch impurity and licentiouſneſs, 2s dif- 
| [2 graced 
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graced the name of Chriſtian. It little fignified, 
indeed, to what church he belonged. His politic 

apoſtacy procured peace for the body which he 
deſerted, as well as the throne for- himſelf; and 
the edict of Nantz confirmed to the reformed the 
moſt ample toleration, with free admiſſion to all 
places of honour and profit ; and chambers of 
juſtice, where they enjoyed an equal number of 
afſeflors of their own profeflion. A third part of 
the kingdom at leaſt had then embraced the re- 


_ formed religion. Ax. 1598. 


An. 1560. Knox, the famous Scotch reformer, 
and pupil of Calvin, brought from Geneva the re- 


' formed ſentiments and diſcipline, and after furious 


ſtruggles cſtabliſhed them through Scotland. 


England had long been preparing, before Luther 
or.Calvin aroſe, for a reform ; and when firſt the 
ſeparation was formed from the ſee of Rome, was 
in peculiar circumſtances. During the life of Henry 
the Eighth, a man of violence, lawleſs in appetite, 
and deſtitute of all religion, England, as a body, 
could not be properly ſaid to have had any religi- 
ous ſentiments, or church eſtabliſhed, when tbe _ 
deſpotic will of the monarch made what alterations 
he pleaſed, and ſent to the flames, or the ſcaffold, 
thoſe who dared to queſtion his ſupremacy, or to 
controyert his deciſions. Cranmer, the friend of 

w _ Calvin, 
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Calvin, and in opinion one with him, reſpeQing” 
doctrines, was high in the favour of this capricious 
| and cruel monarch. By improving every offered” 
occaſion, and yielding, where he found oppoſition 
uſeleſs, though often expoſed to the moft immi- 
nent ruin, he endeavoured to avert all the evil, 
and do all the good which was in his power. But 
no ſooner had death removed. the ty- 
AN. 1547, rant, and placed the amiable Edward 
on the throne, than the whole ecclefi- 
aftical eſtabliſhment was modelled according to 
the reformed ſyſtem, leaving the biſhops, and the 
diſcipline of the Church, nearly as they had been - 
before. The abuſes of popery were all removed, 
or at leaſt it was deſigned they ſhould be; and 
England became a capital member of the reformed 
Church. The excellent Peter Martyr, the intimate 
friend of Calvin, was invited over, and ſcated in 
the profeflor's chair at Oxſord z and both univerfi- 
ties maintained with zealous attachment the doc- 
_ trines termed. Calviniſtic, and which the thirty-nine 
articles confirmed, as the eſtabliſhed profeſſion of 
the kingdom. Geneva was avowed a ſiſter Church, 
united in doctrine, though different in goverament 
and diſcipline : and herein, by an expreſs declara- 
tion of Calvin, bound to exerciſe mutual indulg- 
| ence. This flouriſhing period continued 
AN. 1553. till the reign of Mary ; ; when many emi- 


nent miniſters being martyred, the reſt 
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who eſcaped her bloody biſhops, diſperſed and fled. 
into the foreign Proteſtant churches, and were re- 
han at Geneva with the moſt fraternal hoſpitality. 


When divine Providence, on the demiſe 
AN. 1558. of Mary, placed Elizabeth on the throne, 
theſe perſecuted exiles returned to the 


land of their nativity, reſtored to their charges, and 


exerciſing their miniſtry in the Church, from which 
they had been expelled : but, during their abſence, 
their habits of intimacy and acquaintance with 
Geneva and her divines, as well as of the other 


' reformed churches, had raiſed ſcruples in their 
| minds reſpecting the lawſulneſs of many rites con- 
- tinued in the -Church of England ; and a with 


to reduce that eſtabliſhment to a conformity with 
the greater ſimplicity of the foreign reformed 


churches. The body of the dignified clergy was 


againſt the exiles : many had conformed from po- 


_ pery, and wiſhed to keep as near as poſſible to the 


Church which they had renounced, in hopes of 


another change : but above all, the imperious Eli- 


zabeth, who had inherited an abundant portion of 


ws her father's tyrannical ſpirit, held her ſupremacy 


with a jealous tenacity, and ſet her face againſt all 
innovations ; and though both her intereſt and in- 
clination ſcemed to concur with her education, 
and to make her a determined Proteſtant, yet ſhe 
had no objetion to the exterior pomp of worſhip, 
and rather appeared villog to enlarge than curtail 
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the ritual ceremonies. Nor did the ftri&t and rigid” - 
minners of the exiles at all appear congenial to her 
ſpirit, which, with all her apparent zeal for the 
outward profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion, ſeem- 
ed totally deſtitute of the power of it, in her con- 
ſcience and her conduct, Her imperious temper ; 
| Her feminine vanity ; her duplicity and cruelty to 

the Queen of Scots ; her profane ſwearing ; and a 
multitude of aQs utterly inconſiſtent with the pu- 
rity and gentleneſs of the religion of the 'Son of 
| God, might be conſiſtent with the character of a 
great Queen, but utterly incompatible vow that of 
a | good Chriſtian, | 


' Far from mcSrig any thing to the wiſhes of 
thoſe who began to obtain the name of Puritan, 
from the purer worſhip and manners which they 
_ profeſſed to ſeek, the Queen publiſhed the A# of 
Uniformity, and enforced it with all the rigour of 
her authority. The Puritans exaſperated by a 
treatment, which, after their long and eminent 
ſufferings, they thought they 1o little deſerved, and: 
_ fo, little expected, abſtained not from ſharp and- 
| bitter inveRtives againſt their oppreflors ; and their 

obſtinacy and their ſcrupuloſity were often as ex- 
treme, as the inſolence and intolerance of their 
_ adverſaries were blameable. The beſt, the gentleſt, 
the moſt peaceable on both ſides, were little heard 
Fug the paſſions of heated opponents; /neither- 
#4 po OO party 
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party was diſpoſed to yield ; and the breach daily 
widened. The refuſal to grant a liberal toleration, 
and the determination to ſuppreſs the murmurs of 
the diſcontented, by the ſtrong hand of power, 
rendered them only more inimical to government, 
and united among themfelves ; which otherwiſe. 
they would not have been : for, whilſt the moſt 
violent laboured to overturn the whole ecclefiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhment, and to reduce it io their favourite 
Geneyan model, the more moderate would have 
gladly accepted a few conceſſions, removing the 
moſt obnoxious grounds of their objection to the- 
forms eſtabliſhed ; of which the article of veſtments, 
the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, and ſome ſimilar 
rites, made a formidable part : for, as to the doc- 
?ranes, they were perfealy conſentient, and equally 
tenacious of them, perhaps more ſo than their ad- 
verſaries. Nor were they as averſe to-the name of 
bifhop or his ſuperintendance, as to the pomp, and 
wealth, and political engagements of the prelacy : 
for as yet the Engliſh biſhops claimed not their 
othce by drone right, but under the conſlitution of 
their. country; nor pleaded for more than two or- 
ders of - apoſtolic appointment, biſhops and dea- 
cons. . (See Burnet Reform. vol. 1. p. ae) 


| Ax. 1588. Biſhop Bancroft widened the breach, 
by aflerting in a ſermon, preached at Paul's Croſs, 
_ that a were a diſtinct order from prieſts, and 
that 
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that by divine right; and Archbiſhop _ | 
ſupported the aſſertion. 


This tended farther to irritate, as the archbiſhop 
and his affociates refuſed to conſider any as tn- 
veſted with the miniſterial character, who were not 
epiſcopally ordained ; and demanded of thoſe, who 
had been ſet apart in the other reformed churches, ' 
to be re-ordained before they were permitted to 
miniſter in the Church of England : as if there 
could be no miniſters, no facraments, no ordi- 
nances, no. church, without biſhops, prieſts, and 
deacons of epiſcopal ordination : and this as much 
offended the whole body of the reformed churches 
abroad, as it juſtly irritated the Puritans at home. 


'The cathedrals, their worſhip, and pomp, were 
' peculiarly obnoxious to the Puritans, as were the 
dignitaries that occupied the ftalls in them : and 
-as they deſired to baniſh the pageantry of devotion, 
they alſo wiſhed a greater purity of diſcipline z; and 
that all who were open offenders, -or of dubious 
characer, ſhould be excluded from the commu- 
nior of the faithful : but that ſuch excluſion from 
the tabie of the Lord, ſhould not expoſe them to 
| any civil or worldly 1ncommodity, in reputation, 

perſon, or eſtate, | 


lis The 
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*: = The high commiſſion court, and its arbitrary 
inquiſitorial proceedings were ſtrongly and juſtly 
objeCted to : but ſuch an engine was too conge- 
Þ nial to the deſpotic'temper of the monarch, not to 
| be ſure to meet her ſtrenuous ſupport. 


Thus began thoſe troubles in the Church, the 
fearful effects of which, the next generation pe- 
| culiarly experienced : where each equally blame- 
able in their turn, abuſed their power in perſecu- 
| cution ; and inſtead of liberty of conſcience, and 
| generous toleration, ſmote with the ſword of the 
civil magiſtrate, all that refuſed to conform to their 
ſeveral excluſive eſtabliſhments. | 


The conflicts of the contending parties I mean 
| EE: not to dwell upon. I can only juſt notice, that 


- W—_— 


among the Puritans themſelves, though united 
againſt the Church, much diſunion - prevailed : 
while ſome would be content with Jeſs, and others 

| claimed more reforms, a variety of ſe&ts commenced 
in embryo, which.a- future age hatched into life. 

| Of theſe I ſhall only notice that denomination af 
diſſenters which now firſt began to appear, and . 
afterwards becoming ſo dominant under the pro- 
tectorate, declined at the reſtoration, but at pre- 
ſent _ greatly reviving, 
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| Ax. 1581. The Independents trace their moſt 
_ diſtinguiſhed origin to Robert Brown, a man of 
abilities, who affeCted to form a purer church, on 
the apoſtolic model, than had yet exifted. He 
conſented to all the Calviniſtic doarines, alike at 
that day admitted by churchmen and Puritans ; 
but in ecclefiaſtical government, he ſuggeſted a 
new plan of congregational churches, of which an- 
tiquity had furniſhed no precedent, at leaſt fince 
the apoſtolic age : each ſeparate and diſtin&t—con- 
fiſting of thoſe only who worſhipped in the fame 
place—exempt from ell juriſdiction but of them- 
ſeves—eleciing their own paſtors—and diſmiſfing 
them by the vote of a majority of memhers—ad- 
mitting and expelling from their ſociety in the 
ſame mode. Their pa/ter was diſtinguithed neither 
by garb nor ſuperiority from the reſt ; except his 
leading the devotions, miniſtering the ſacraments, 
and addreſſing the congregation by appointment 
of the people. They permitted him not to miniſter 
baptiſm, or the communion, except to thoſe of 
his own ſociety ; yet did they not reſtrict the of- 
fice of 7eacher to one, but admitted any member 
who offered and was approved by the church, to 
exhort and edify their brethren : withal highly in- 
tolerant, they refuſed all communion with every 
other ſociety of Chriſtians, formed upon a different 
model from their own. In many of theſe points 
the independents have been fince more enlarged 
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and liberal. Brown, after flying his -country for 
his oppoſition to the governing powers, and at- 
tempting to form churches on the independent 
model in the Dutch provinces, returned to Eng- 
land, conformed to the church eſtabliſhed ; and 
3s faid to have finiſhed his latter days at Achurch, 
in Northamptonſhire, in a manner diſgraceful to 
any church. A part of one of the congregations 
which he quitted at Leyden, tranſported them- 
ſelves to America, and founded at Boſton the firit 
.1ndependent ſociety on that Continent, 


Yet, amidſt theſe diſputes and contentions, re- 
ſpecting the forms of religion, a great and glorious 
number of living evidences of pure Chriſtianity 
appeared, Many of the writings which have reach- 
ed us, witnets the excellence of their authors: and 
the exemplarineſs of their conduct, and their zeal 
for their adorable Maſter's ſeryice, demonſtrate, 
that the retormed churches in this land were then 
a praiſe in the carth. It is much to be lamented, 
that a greater ſpirit' of meekneſs and mutual for- 
bearance was not exerciſed by men, who, profeſ{- 
ing to unite in all the divine doctrines, and the 
holy influence of them, put an importance upon. 
the ceremonials of religion, to which they ſeem ſo 
little intitled. The one fide too intolerant and te- 
nacious of authority, not diſpoſed to admit reaſon- 
able claims, or to indulge conſcientious ſcruples : 

the 
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_ the other, ſtiff and unbending, diffatisfied with 
any conceſſions or alterations, which came not up 
to the extent of. their requiſitions; and charging 
many of the biſhops as tyrannical and anti-chriſ- 
tian, who certainly meant to be neither ; and will, 
by all impartial poſterity, be reckoned among the 
excellent of the earth. The great Head of the 
Church hath long fince judged both parties, and 
I doubt not, they are together praifing him, who. 
pitieth our infirmities, and pardoneth our iniqui- 
| ties. Certain it is, that many of the biſhops of 
that day were laborious paſtors, and edified the 
flock over which the Holy Ghoſt had made them 
overſeers, by their examples and preaching, as they 
did the whole church by their writings ; and it ts 
as certain, that many of thoſe who dared not con- 
form to the eſtabliſhment, were miniſters equally 
pious, learned, and exemplary, adorned the doc- 
| trine of God our Saviour by the purity of their 
lives, and greatly edified the little flocks which 
had been collected by their labours: and nat- 
withſtanding the weight of authority againſt them, 
they continued riſing in public eſtimation, and en- 
creaſing the numbers of the diflatisfied. Thefe 
were of two ſorts, State Puritans, who wiſhed to 
introduce a greater meaſure of civil liberty into” 
the government, : and were the political chiefs, who 
watched their opportunity to turn the diſcontents 
of their brethren to the accompliſhment of their - 
own 
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own deſigns. The others were Church Puritans, 
who defired no alterations in government, and 
would have acquieſced in the eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
_ bliſhment, with ſome modifications, but wiſhed a 
reduction of unneceſſary ceremonies, and to ſepa- 
rate the Church from political conneQtions with 
State; ſo as to be leſs a worldly ſanctuary, as to 
them it appeared. It was ſomething obfervable, 


that the men. among the conformiſts themſelves, 


who-neither: objected to the forms or the govern- 


ment of /the church, if they manifeſted peculiar 


zeabin preaching; ſtrifineſs of manners ; and ab- 
Nained fromthe theatre, and what the world calls 


the innocent -amuſements of life ; they alſo recciv- 


:ed-the brand of Puritaniſm, a circumſtance highly. 
favourable: to the non-conforming party, as impreſ- 
ing an idea, that with them the greateſt ſpiritua- 
lity of conduct,. and the power of godlineſs, was 


' to be found;-fince. all who ſhewed the moſt of this 


an. their converſation, bore their reproach, 


.. The holy-lives, and the triumphant deaths of 
many. of: the men of that generation, are on re- 
cord. Their flouriſhing - congregations, and the 
attention paid to the. miniſtry of thoſe moſt faith- 
ful labourers, ſhew a reliſh for the truths which 
they preached; and a defire to be followers of ſuch 
as through faith and patience inherited the pro- 
miſes. - I hear 'them often branded as bypoerites, 
3s NR and 
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and their piety interpreted as outrageous and; en- 
thuftaſtic ; but I am not at all ſatisfied, that thoſe 
from whom the reproaches of this ſort, come, are 
'the beſt judges of evangelical truth,-or the nobleſt 
patterns of chriſtian converſation. There were, no 
doubt, many hypocrites, and {uch as, under the 
cloak of religious appearance, had political ends in 
view ; but this will be only a farther proof of the 
fact, that a life of exemplary godlineſs was conm- 
.mon, and highly reſpected ; and therefore demon- 
ſtrates a general ſpread of * vita} religion anong 
wh in that day, 


'The Ugmzp ProviIxCEs,. reſcued from the ty- 
rannical dominion_of Philip, as well as emancj- 
pated from the Romiſh yoke, by many a hard- 
fought battle, and _ perſevering courage, began to 
breathe in eſtabliſhed liberty, which defied the im- 

potent malice of their enemies. The 
AN. 1579. furnace. of affliction always brightens 
the Church of God. A great and faith- 
ful hoſt of preachers of the everlaſting goſpel aroſe, 
and the bands of religion ſtrengthened them for. 
eyery conflict. A golden god, and the Dk of 


* I venture to uſe this oheafoclogy. however much it bath 
been derided by infidels and ſcoffers ; and I do it on purpoſe 

to expreſs my views of true ceo eager 4 as a divine principle of 
life, © RI by the Spirit of God, 


commerce, 
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_ commerce, with the wealth it produces, had not 


as yet extended its baneful influence over the men 
"of that generation. They had ftarted in the race 
vigorouſly ; and adopting the reformed ſyſtem of 
dodtrine, adorned it by a purity, ſobriety, and 
OI,” that was diſtinguiſhing. 


A preat auinber of the Bohemian and Moravian 


brethren, joined by the perſecuted followers of 


Huſfs, and driven by the Catholic clergy into Po- 
land, united with the reformed churches. They 
had at firſt connected themſelves with Luther and 
his aſſociates, to whom they ſent their confeſſion 
of faith and diſcipline, and were not 
"AN. 1522. diſapproved, though in many things 
F090 different from the Lutheran. But when 
they. were expelled Bohemia, retaining their own 
diſcipline, | they adopted the Calviniſtic doctrine. 


Þ apprehend a branch ſtill remained in Moravia, 


-and Bohemia, united with the Lutherans, from 


whom the preſent Moravian brethren are deſcend- 

<d; who, in doctrine, approach much nearer the 
Lutheran confeffion than the Helvetic, though in 

| their church government they have retained epif- 


copacy, and peculiarities very diſtinguiſhing. It 


their anceſtors were as excellent as many of that 
. denomination in the preſent day, we muſt reckon 


them among the living members of the real Church 


ot the redeemed. 


The 
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The Poles, from them, and other Germans, re- 
ceived the true evangelical religion ; and Bohe- 
mians, Lutherans, and Swiſs, confederated to de- 
fend themſelves ; exerciſing towards each other 
mutual indulgence, and bearing the name of uuted 
brethren. 


Many of the German principalities, Hanau,. 
Nafſlau, Ifengberg, and others, towards the end of 
this century, joined the reformed churches ; and 
the progreſs of Calviniſm in Denmark was conſi- 
derable, though the dominant religion continued 
Lutheran. 


It may not be improper to cloſe the account of 
the reformed Church, with ſome firitures on the 
character of that eminent perſonage, who was ſo 

 bighly diſtinguiſhed in his day, and has miniſtered 
_ fo much matter of admiration to his friends, and. 
obloquy to his enemies. 


_ CaLvis was a native of Noyon, in Picardy : his- 
mental powers were great ; his diligence indefati-. 
gable ; his erudition equal to the firſt of that age ;z- 
, his eloquence was manly ; his ſiyle perſpicuous, : 
_ and admirably pure ; as a miniſter of the ſanctuary, 
as a profetlor of divinity, his labours were 1immente. 
Yet, in the zenith of his power, his income, 
amounted only to twenty-five pounds a-year ; and. 
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| he: refrfed the increaſe of ſtiperid: which was of- 
fered him by the magiſtracy, chuſing rather to give 
an example' of difintereſtednefs to his ſucceſſors. 
His morals were firictly exemplary ; his piety fer- 
vent ; his zeal againft offenders in doctrine, -or” 
manners, rigid. He had much oppoſition to en- 
counter, but he ſubdued it, by perſevering ardor, 
_ and dignity of conduct. His influence at Geneva 
was vaſt, and he was: looked np to by the reformed 
in general, as their oracle. Every where his name 
was mentioned with reverence. Tenacious in point 
of doctrine, he met an hoft of opponents, who re- 
Jected the ſyſtem of unconditional decrees. Con- 
. troverſy ſharpened his ſpirit, and he is accuſed of 
abuſing his power and influence in acts of oppreſ- 
fion towards his adverſaries. 'The ſufferings of 
- Gruet, Bolſac, Caftalio, Ochinus, but particularly 
of the ever remembered Servetus, put to death by 
_ the Genevan magiſtrates, for his ſocinian and in- 
fidel opinions, have brought an odium on Catvin's 
name, as having inſtigated them to ſuch acts of 
violence ; at leaſt not having exerted the authority | 
which he was known to poſſeſs, to prevent the 
ſhedding of blood : and if this were a juft charge, 
- the reproach reſt upon him. — 


| However Jaijevoin ſuch opinions may be ſup- 
poſed to the peace of ſociety, or the ſouls of men, 
many now. doubt the right. of any penal inflictions 
SQ”. for 
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for them ; and much more: the juſtice--of -putting 

any man to death on that-account, however impi-' 
ous or atheiſtical he may be. But, in truth; -the* 
rights of conſcience were as little underſtood in 
that day among the Proteſtants as among ' the. Pa-- 
piſts; and obſtinate hereſy, or daring blaſphemy, 
ſuppoſed to deſerve the moſt condign puniſhment, WM 
and adjudged to priſon, and to death. | | 


Far from attempting to juſtify theſe ſeverities, L 
eſteem this as the fouleſt blot in Calvin's otherwiſe 
fair eſcutcheon ; nor do I think the- ſpirit of the 
| times any exculpation for violating the plaineſt 
dictates of the word of God and common ſenſe, 
that © liberty of conſcience and private judgment, 
* are every man's birth-right :”” and where nothing 
1mmoral, or tending by ſome overt act to diſturb 
the peace of ſociety appears, there all puniſhment 
for matters of opinion muſt be utterly unchriſtan, 
and unjuſtifiable. 


Calvin's advice to the Engliſh Puritans, reſpe&- 
ing conformity, was fingularly conciliatory. He 
wiſhed them in all matters of indifference to ſub- 
' mit; and where they could not, to give as little 
| offence as poſſible. Suppoſing with the wiſeſt part 
of the reformed Church, that < Jeſus Chriſt having 
« left no expreſs directions reſpecting eccleſiaſtical 
« govern- 
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« government, every nation might eſtabliſh the 
&* form moſt agreeable to itſelf, provided nothing 
« was enjoined contrary to the word of God.” 
That he was a great man, his enemies will not 
deny—that he was a good man, they who knew 
him beſt bore the moſt unimpeachable witneſs t— 
and what none dare diſpute, thoſe who were the 
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moſ diſtinguiſhed in. every Proteſtant country, for 
Tearning and piety, courted his acquaintance, and 


gloried in his friendſhip ; than which, perhaps, a 


more unequivocal proof cannot be produced of hu- 


man excellence. 


| The reformed Church exhibited a conſtellation 


_ of worthies, many of whom have been mentioned, 
and more are omitted, whoſe writings demonſtrate 
| their deep erudition, and theological knowledge; 


and, who are ſtill conſulted for their critical ſkill, 
as well as for practical improvement. Their ſyſ- 
tem was to open the word of God, as the fountain 
of wiſdom, admitting nothing to be taught, as di- 
vine truth, but what was clearly deducible from 
thence ; - avoiding all far-fetched interpretations, 
and ſcholaſtic ſubtleties. And on this baſis of 
the pure word of God alone, have the reformed 
churches been erccted ; and amidſt the deplorable 
apoftacy from all religion, ſubfiſt in vigour to the 
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HI. THE HETERODOX CHURCH. 


A third body of Proteſtants, who are formed i in- 
to Church order, and profeſs Chriſtianity, I bave 
ventured without meaning any reproach, to claſs 
under the title of xETERODOX ; as they differed ſo 
eſſentially and fundamentally from the reft of the 
reformed. Theſe roſe up under ſeveral names ard 
forms ; to the chief of which I ſhall ſhortly advert, 
and their hiſtory, 


It was hardly poſlible, when the ſpirit of refor- 
mation after years of darkneſs invited to the peruſal 
of the Scriptures, and to the moſt unlimited free- 
dom of enquiry into their contents, that a diverſity 
of ſentiments ſhould not ariſe among the learned ; 
from whom, and thei? conceit of ſuperior intelli- 
gence, all herefies have uſually commenced. Of 
the multitudes therefore of thoſe, who roſe up 
in oppoſition to the popiſh .abuſes, ſome puſhed 
_ their objections even to the Bible itſelf; and reject- 
ed, as we have ſeen, revelation, and the very being 
of a God, The old bercfies of Arian and Pelagian 
origin, revived ; and variBus ſhades of degradation 
of Chriſt's divinity, brought him down trom cflen-. 
tial godhead, to the loweſt ſtate of humanity, in the 
ſyſtem called socixtanis : unleſs we ſhall admit 
the modern Unitarians to a lower ſtep ; who with 
the Davidifts, a ſet in Tranſylyania, refuſed every | 
Vor, II, YG addreſs, 
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_ addreſs, or honour of mediation, to Jeſus Chriſt. 
' Indeed the gradations ſcarcely deſerve confidera- 
tion, as the difference between the true God and 
' no God is ſuch, as hardly to admit of any thing 
intermediate. This ſe appears to derive its origin 
from Italy; and its name from PFauſtus Socinus ; 
and to have read among a few individuals of con- 
ſiderable literature ; but not to have been moulded 
into form, and an eſtabliſhment, till it viſited Po- 
land ; where, after ſome viciſfitudes, the city of 
Racow, in the palatinate of Sendomir, became the 
ſeminary and metropolitan ſeat of this hereſy : 
and the Racovian catechiſm their con- 
AN. 1574. feflion of faith. The leading principle 
| of the ſect appears to be, that, © what- 
Ba ever ſurpaſſes the limits of haman comprehenſion 
« 1s to be excluded from the Chriſtian profeſſion.” 
The myſtery of the Trinity—the incarnation of 
the Sor of God—and the deity of the Spirit—are 
therefore, conſequently, utterly renounced in their 
creed. Reſpetting the article of baptiſm, they 
admitted only adults ; and re-baptiſed thoſe who 
joined them from other communions. 'They were 
| confiderably. divided among themſelves; and though 
they made many zealous' efforts from Racow, to 
ſpread their tenets into other countries, they met 
with very little ſucceſs, being every where watched 
with a jealous eye, and often puniſhed by both Lu- 
therans and Calviniſts, as well as committed to the 
| inquilition, under the Roman pale. 


It 
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It is obſervable that foupd of the moſt zealoiis dif- 
ciples of Socinianiſm were phyſicians, as Servetus, 
whoſe fate is well known; and whoſe turbulent 
ſpirit brought him to his untimely end, inexcuſa- 


ble as the inſtruments were who imbrued their 
| hands in his blood; 


Ax. 1563. Blandrata, another phyſician, ſent 
into Tranſylvania at the requeſt of Prince Sigiſ- 
 mund, laboured with equal zeal and more ſucceſs ; 

and with his affociates ſpread their opinions, and 
procured a peaceable eſtabliſhment, and open pro- 
fefſion of their faith there, to this day.” Though 
their numbers have not been great in any place, 
they have maintained an exiſtence, and in the de-_ 
clenfions of pure Chriſtianity, have gained proſe=- 
lytes in countries into which at firſt they found no 
admiſſion ; as in England; where an effort; though 
with no great ſucceſs, has been made to revive the 
Unitarian and Socinian notions with ſome devia- 
tions from their original. The indifference to all 
religion, has permitted them peaceably to exiſt ; 

at the ſame time, that it hath been unfavourable to 
| their progreſs; as theſe opinions ſuit not the mul- 
| titude, and the few who chuſe to be free-thinkers, 
and treat revelation cayalierly, rather prefer to _ 
make no profeſſion of Chriſtianity at all, 


The peaceableneſs of the Socinian principles, 


which in their moſt ancient catechiſin, torbad oaths, 
Kk2 : or; 
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or the reſiſtance of injury or oppreffion, made 


them much lefs obſervable than the ſect of the 
Anabaptifts, with which they were often clafſed, 
becaufe of their coincidence in the point of baptiſm, 


_ however different in other particulars. Theſe laft 
indeed excited the preateſt diſturbances, required 
the ſtrong arm of power to ſubdue them, and 


brought upon themſelves the heavieſt cenſures of 
the reformed, whether Lutherans or Calviniſts. 


' Amidſt the agitations of thofe days, aroſe this 
ſe; preſuming to found a riew Church, in which 
every member ſhould be a true and real faint ; and 
their leaders, under a ſure divine impulſe, and arm- 


ed with miraculous powers againſt all oppoſition. 


Under Muntzer, Stubner Stork, and John of Ley- 
den, a tumultuous multitude declared war againſt | 
all magiſtracy, and propoſed to erect a new chri/to- 


 cracy, in which they expected the Saviour himſelf 


perſonally to appear, and to rule the nations by 
them and their followers. The firſt inundation 
was ſwept away as above recorded, and the leaders 
deſtroyed. But the ſe ſubſifted, and continued 
to difſeminate the ſame hopes, and- to make the 
fame pretenfions. Not that all who were included 


in the name, were alike turbulent in their principles, 


or fanatic in their expectations. Many of them ap- 
pear to be perſons of real piety, ſeduced by the hope 
of a purer and better ſtate of the Chriſtian Church ; 


and only held 1 in conmoi with the reſt, the neceſſity 


of 
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of adult baptiſin, by immerſion. The different 
countries where they ſpread, concurred in exerting 
every means of ſuppreſſing them ; and abſtained 
not from cruelties, which diſgraced the Chriſtian 
name ; and which, as hath been often proved, the 
_ conſtancy and intrepidity of the ſufferers, braving 
the ſavageneſs of their perſecutors, turned to the 
credit. and advancement of their cauſe. The ma- 
- giſtrate abſurdly involved all who bore the name of 
Anabaptiſt in the ſame eriminality ; however harm- 
leſs the viſionary hopes of many were, compared 
with the errors and turbulence of others. And be- - 
cauſe an meurable heretic m the eye of a proteftant, 
as well as a papiſt, was ſtill-an object for the ſword 
and coercion of the eſtabliſhed government, they 
ſuffered ſeverely; fo inadequately was true Chrif- 
tian _ yet underſtood.- | 


_-.. On the Jefirudion of Munſter, with its taylor 
king, and the diſperſion of thoſe who :cſcaped the 
fury of their enemies, the fugitives perſecuted /in 

_ every place, were reduced very low, and faw the 

extinction of their ſect approaching: when Menno, 

| a Frieſlander, who had been a popith 

AN. 1536. prieſt, and, as he owns, a notoriouſly 

wicked man, was by frequenting their 
aſſembly reclaimed ; and being a perſon of ſingular 
abilities, joined the finketar ang became their chict. 

His indefatigable labours from Holland to Livonia, 

amidſt innumerable dangers, greatly. increaſed the | 

number 
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number of his followers. The gentleneſs of his 
| ſpirit; the piety of his conduc, the power of his 
preaching ; and his unwearied zeal, gave weight to 
his advice. His wiſdom alfo removed the moft ob- 
jeQtionable parts of the Anabaptiſt tenets, and 
moulded them into a confiſtence, far lefs offenſive 
to the reſt of their Chriſtian brethren. He retained 
ſtill ſome of the particular doctrines of the ſect, re- 
 Tpecting baptiſm—the. millenium—the unlawful- 
"i | neſs of war—and of oaths—and the excluſion of 
all magiſtracy from their communion—but he con- 
- demned all their paſt turbulence, polygamy, and 
pretences to inſpiration : recommending the greateſt 
 peaceableneſs of conduct, even to non-reliſtance, 
and the ftricteſt purity of morals, without which 
| none were to be admitted, or abide in their com- 
munion. Under fo prudent a leader, the ſociety 
| |  eftabliſhed order, and obtained reſpeRability. Di- 
AF viſions among themſelves indeed greatly weakened 
_ their cauſe; which all Menno's prudence could 
- not appeaſe. A rigid ſe aroſe affecting peculiar 
| ftrictneſs of diſcipline, and hurling excommunica- 
.. tions againſt their brethren on the ſlighteſt occa- 
= fions. This produced a ſeparation into the rigid - 
| _ __ and moderate Anabaptiſts, and endleſs debatcs of 
too little DONE to + dell upd | 
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16; Holland, under that great friend of liberty, 
William Prince of Orange, they obtained a peacea- 
ble ſettlement, aud liberty of conſcience ; baving 
| generouſly 
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generouſly afliſted him with money in a great 
emergence, From thence they are ſuppoſed to 
have migrated to England. But'thoſe who have 
ſettled with us, differ ſtill much from the ancient 
and modern Mennonites ; ; and more among them-' 
ſelves : for holding as the diſtinguiſhing feature of 
their party, the article of baptiſm, nothing can be 
more remote from each other than the general bap- 
tiſts, who have embraced the Arminian tenets, and 
the particular Baptiſts, who ſtrongly adhere to thoſe 
of Calvin, and the reformed churches. And of 
theſe latter, a great difference remains betwixt 
thoſe who admit mixed. communion, and thoſe 
who refuſe it to any but their own peculiar ſect. 
A few alſo obſerve the Jewiſh ſabbath, as their day 
_ of worſhip, in preference to the Lord's-day, and 
are termed ſeventh day Baptiſts. 


When I have ranked the firſt Anabaptiſts under. 
the head of heterodox, with their fanatical opinions;, 


I wiſh by no means to be underſtood as compre- 


hending the Mennonites, or modern congregations 


of Baptiſts, on any line with the Socinian and Arian 
hereſy; far otherwiſe. Afﬀter Menno had purged 
this denomination from the moſt exceptionable 
tenets, 1 have no doubt, that. many of his followers 
_ and himſelf deſerve a name in the Church of the 
living God, and were as true and real members of 
Chriſt's body, as the excellent i in the reformed and _ 
Lutheran churches, And whoever candidly weighs 
: ET er | 
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| their doctrines and practices in the preſent day 


muſt allot them a place among the faithful, as a 
general body, notwithſtanding their tenaciouſneſs 
on the point of baptiſm. Indeed in all other things 
they ſeem very nearly united with their reformed 
brethren, reſpecting the fundamental articles of the 


Chriſtzan faith : are exemplary in their zeal to pro- 


mote the ſalvation of ſouls by Jeſus Chriſt ; and 
exhibit reſpectable ſpecimens of thoſe who walk ſo, 
as we have Chriſt for an example. Through the 


weakneſs of our intellect, and the infirmity of the 
Meth, it is not the lot of mortals to be of one mind, 


Nor of real Chriſtians to form a compleat ſyſtem of 
pnity of opinion. But one thing 7hey deſire to do, 


to bold the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace: 


and to be of one heart, where they are not perfectly 
Joined 1n the ſame ſentiments. And though they 
occupy ſeparate communions, and afſemble not in 
the ſame places, or with the ſame forms of worſhip, 


_ yet all who love our Lord Jefus Chriſt in ſincerity, 


will love one another out of a pure heart fervently. 
In a better werld we ſhall be ſtill more cloſely 


united, and be one fold under one Shepherd. How | 


ſhould this profſpe&t and hope mortify the ſpirit of 


«prejudice and bigotry in every heart, and lead us to. 


greater enlargement and mutual forbearance ! 
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